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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & GC0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier: 1807-1892. 
By S. T. Pickarp. With Steel-plate Engravings. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 18s. 

* Mr. Pickard has written a picturesque account of the personal aspects of Whittier’s life. Mr. Pickard has had 
access to family letters and papers, and the picture which he gives is intimate and attractive.”—Leeds Mercury. 
The Sherman Letters. Correspondence between General and Senator 

Sherman, from 1837 to 1891. By Mrs. SHERMAN THORNDIKE. With Portraits. 8vo, 16s. 

** Their letters make an acceptable addition to the history bookshelf.”—Pa// Mall Gazette. 


Recollections of a Virginian, in the Mexican, Indian, and Civil 
Wars. By General DasNney H. Maury. With Portrait. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
‘* His book is an interesting contribution to the history of the Civil War from the pen of one who saw more of it 


than most men. It is brightiy written throughout, and there is not a dull page in it.””—Scotsman. : 


General Grant, Personal Memoirs of. New and Cheaper Edition. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Health and Condition in the Active and the Sedentary. By 
N. E. Yorke-Davies, Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians of London, M.R.C.S., Author of “ Foods 
for the Fat.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“* The author writes sensibly, and is careful to avoid the use of technical terms, so that the book may be profitably 
read by persons unacquainted with medical and physiological details.” —Health. 


LOW’S NEW SERIES OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
Uniform crown 8vo volumes, bound in cloth, Half-a-Crown each. 
olume I., now ready. 


Ten Years’ Captivity in the Madhi’s Camp, 1882-1892. From 
the Original Manuscripts of Father JoserH OurWALoER, late Priest of the Austrian Mission Station at Delen, 
in Kordofan. By Major F. R. WinGate, R.A. Fully illustrated. 


shu Volume IL., now ready. 
How | Found Livingstone: Including Four Months’ Residence with Dr. 
Livingstone. By Henry M. Srantey, D.C.L., &c. With Maps and Illustrations. 


New Novels at all Libraries. 
In the Day of Battle: A Romance. By J. A. Srevart, Author of 


** Kilgroom : a Story of Ireland,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo, price 31s. 6d. 

* A bold and stirring story, full of colour, incident, and strife. The pirates, the Arab tribes, and their crimes and 
conflicts are vigorously depicted ; and the third volume, in which the Scotch hero gets safely into and out of the Holy 
City, is strikingly picturesque and interesting.” — World. 

The Gates of Dawn. by Fercus Hume, Author of “The Mystery of a 


Hansom Cab,” &c. vol., crown 8vo, 63. 


THREE NAPOLEONIC NOVELS BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


Never before translated. Each in 2 vols., uniform crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. per vol. 
The Company of Jehu. 
The First Republic: or, The Whites and the Blues. 
The Last Vendee: or, the She-Wolves of Machecoul. 


Claudius Bombarnac. By JuLEs VERNE. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 6s. 
Foundling Mick. By JuLes Verne. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
A Plunge into Sahara: An Adventure of To-day. By G. Demace. With 


Illustrations ty Paut CrAmMreEL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Walter Gaydon: or, an Art Student’s Adventures. By F. ScarLerr-Potter, 
Author of ‘‘ The Hoard of the Sea Wasps,’’ &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

The Adventures and Misadventures of a Breton Boy. By 
Evcene Mouton. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

A Night in the Woods, and other Tales and Sketches. By James Weston. 
With 50 Illustrations. 4to, 3s. 6d. 

A Mountain Path, and other Talks to Young People. By Jonn A. 
Hamitton, Joint Author of “ Pulpit Parables for Young Hearers.”” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Boys: Second Annual Volume. Containing nearly 800 Illustrations, including 
numerous Coloured Plates, besides Serial and Short Stories, by G. A. Henty, GEorGE MANVILLE FENN, 
J. A. Srevart, Ascorr R. Hope, Frank Cowper, Robert acacun, R. D. Cuerwope, and many other 


equally well-known and popular Authors. 840 pp., handsomely bound in red cloth, gilt bevelled boards, unique 
and attractive design, 7s. 6d. 


NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE: Christmas Number. 


Containing Rudyard Kipling’s New Poem ‘**McAndrew's Hymn,” Illustrated by Howarp Pite; 
George F. Watts, R.A., by Cosmo Monkuovss, Illustrated with 2t reproductions from Watt's Paintings and 
Drawings ; besides numerous Stories, Poems, Sketches, &c., and numerous Charming Illustrations, 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limirep, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, E.C. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


SMITH, ELDER, & €0.'S BOOKS ror PRESENTS 


| peautifat ang, Charming and Elegant Christmas Presents. 
.< THE POCKET EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
presents could not’ THE BRONTE SISTERS, AND OF MRS. GASKELL, on 


be found, IN CASES. day presents, 


BRITISH WEEKLY. The Writings of these Authors are now supplied daintily bound in cloth, DatLy News. | 
with gilt tops, as follows:— 


THE WORKS OF THE BRONTE | MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


8 vols. 
SISTERS. 7 vols. in gold-lettered cloth case, l2s. Gd. in gold-lettered cloth case, lds. 
AN ARTISTS REMINISCENCES. GLEAMS OF MEMORY; with some 


By RuDOLF LEHMANN. Demy &vo. with Portrait, 12s. Gd. net. | Reflections. By JAMES PayN. Crown &vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE VYVAGABONDS. By Marciset L. THE MASK AND THE MAN. By 


Woops, Author of ‘Esther Vanhomrigh,’ ‘A Village PERCY ANDREAE, Author of ‘ Stanhope of Chester: a Mys- 
Tragedy.’ &c. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. tery.’ Crown &vo. ts, 


THE HAWARDEN HORACE. by WITH EDGED TOOLS. 


= L. ge Author of ‘The Blarney Ballads’ <c. | 


By HEnryY 
SETON MERRIMAN, Author of ‘The Slave of the Lamp,’ 
‘From One Generation to Another,’ &c. Crown dvo. ts. 


A Short History of the Renats- : All the Year with Nature. ¥ 4 P. 

‘Yaken W | ANDERSON GRAHAM. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

of John ngton Symonds . 

Lieut.-Colonel ALFRED PEARSON. W! | Buckland, Dy his 
With a Portrait. Crown svo. és.; gilt 
edges, ts. 


mall post 8vo. 3s 


Maveetia. By Mrs. HUMPHRY 
Author of ‘Robert Elsmere,’ * 
History of David Grieve, wc. Elev: enth 
Eaition. C:own avo. ts. 


a Steel Engraving of a recent Portrait 
of Mr. Symonds. Demy &vo. 12s. bd. 
ere’s Predecessors in the 

English Drama. Iby JoHN ADDINGTON Wepre aed Jottings from Animal 


Gages the Story of an Island. By the 
LaWLkss. Crown 


SYSoups. ‘Demy Ite. By the late FRANK BUCKLAND. Whee Daughters Can Do for 
. Employments. By Mrs. H. COLEMAN- 
By LESLIE STEPHEN. Large Bilt edges, bs DAVIDGUN. Crown 8a. 6d. 


crown 8vo. 10s. Gd 

The Life and Letters of Robert 
BROWNING. By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. 
With Portrait and Steel toate of 


The Gamekeeper at Home. By 
RICHARD JEFFERIES. With lllustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Wild Life in 2 Southern County. 


White Company. By A. CONAN 

Doy LE, Author of ‘Micah Clarke’ «c. 
Thirteenth Edition. Crown svo. 6s. 

More © Lenves: a Collection of Pieces 


With h Tustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s.: | Themselves : a Handbook of Women 
Essays | 


Mr. Brownin, Vere for Public Reading. by EDWARD F. 
Gardens. Edition. Crown RICHARD JEFFERIES. Crown vo. of* *Tant- 
Svo. 12s. | Phe Amateur Poacher. By | a cond Edition, 
Hours tn a Library. By LESLIE) JEFFERIES. Crown &vo. 5s. Shake Certain Selected PI 
STEPHEN. Revised, Kearranged, and bride a ay: 
Cheaper Edition,’ with Aaditional Woedtand, Moor, and Stream, bridged for the Use of the Young. 
Chapters. 8 vols. Crown &vo. (is. each. Edited by J. A. OWEN. Second Edition. by. Cheayer Bai a 
Life of Henry Fawcett. By LESLIE Crown Bvo. 5s. per Edition rge 
STEPHEN. With 2 Steel Portraits. Fore~t Tithes: and other Studiesfrom 4 selection the Poetry of 
Fifth Edition. Large crown 8vo. 12s. td. Nature. By the Author of * Woodland, Elizateth Barrett Browning. ‘First 
The Story of Goethe's Life. By Moor, and Stream dc. Crown svo. 5s. and Second series. Crown vo. 
HENRY LEW ES. Fourth Edition. Commentaries. By 
Crown $vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. G. G. GERVINUS, Protessor »t A ‘Netection from the Poetical 
The Lite of Goeth». By GEORGE | Heideiber Translated by F. E Works of Robert Browning. First 
HENRY LEWEs. Fourth Edition. With ry. With a Preface by F. J. . — ‘ame Series. Crown 8vo. us. ud.. 
Portrait. 8vo. lis. Fitth Edition. 8vo. | 
ROBERT BROWNING’S ‘COMPLETE WORKS. Uniform Edition. 17 vols. 


crown 8vo. bound in sets, £4. 5s.: or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. This Edition contains 3 Portraits of Mr. 
Browning at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 


*,* This Edition has recently been leted, by the addition of Volume XVII., comprising ‘ ASOLANDO: Fancies and Facts’ ; and 
" Biographical and Historical Notes to the Poems. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWN- MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uni- 


ING’S POETICAL WORKS. Uniform Edition, in 6 vols. form Edition. Each Volume illustrated by a Vignette Title- 


small crown svo. 5s.each. This Edition contains 5 Por- page. 10 vols. large crown &vo. és. each. 
traits of Mrs. Drowning at different periods of life, and a | CONTENTS: Old Kensington—The Village on the Cliff -Five 
few Lilustrations. Old Friends und a Young Prince—To Estner, &c.—Bluebeard ¢ 


Keys, &c.—The Story of Elizabeth; Two Hours; From an 
Island—Toilers and Spinsiers -Miss Angel—Fulham Lawn— 
Miss W illiamson 8 Divagaticus—Mrs. Dymond. 


*** Vol. VL, Aurora Leigh. can alzo be had bound and 
lettered us a separate volume. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.— The Standard Edition. 26 vols. large crown 8vo, 

6d. cach. This Edition contains some of Mr. Thacke:ay’s Writings which had not previously been collected, 
with many additional Illustrations, 

W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Library Edition. 24 vols. large crown 8vo. 


handsomely bound in cloth, £9; or half-russia, marbied edges, £14. 13s, With illustrations by the Author, RicHaRD 
DoYLe, and FREDEBICK WALKER. 


*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth. 7s. 6d. each. 
W. M. THACKERAY’ s WORKS.—The Popular Edition. 13 vols. crown 8vo. with 
Frontispiece to each = scarlet cloth, gilt top, £3. 5s.; und in balf-morocco, gilt, £5. 10s, 
* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Cheaper Illustrated Edition. 26 vols. 
bound in cloth, £4. 11s, ; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, £8, 8s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Pocket Edition. 27 vols. in handsome 
Ebonised Case, £2. 12s. 6d. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. each ; or in paper cover, 1s. each. 
They are also supplied, elegantly bound in cloth. with gilt top, as follows :— 
75 _BOVEEA. 13 vols. in gold-lettered cloth case, | THE MISCELLANIES. 14 vols. in gold- ane cloth 
cate, 


Messrs, SMITII, ELDER, & CO. till be happy to forwa ard a cop uv of their CA TALOGUE post free on sant 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


The following Extracts are from the Reviews in the TIMES of Nov. 22 :— 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF MARIA 
EDGEWORTH. 


2 Vols. 16s. net. 

** As we read the two charming volumes of ‘ The Life and Letters of Maria Edgeworth,’ we 
cannot but wonder why the publication of such excellent material has been so long delayed. Miss 
Edgeworth died in 1849 at the great age of 82, and the public has had to wait five-and-forty years 
for the issue of any authentic memorials of a writer who was popular with three generations of 
readers, and whose varied experiences of life were in every way worth recording. There have, 
indeed, been books written in recent years about Miss Edgeworth. But the letters, on which alone 
a real biography could be based, have not till now been allowed to pass beyond the very limited 
world reached by a privately printed book. In 1867 a collection of them was made, and issued to 
friends, by Maria’s stepmother. This collection Mr, Augustus Hare has now been permitted to 
edit ; and the result is a book which will not only be widely read in its season of first freshness, 
but which will probably rank high in future years among the standard Memoirs of our language.” 


THE LIFE OF SIR JOHN MACDONALD. 


2 Vols. 32s. 
**Mr. Pope has had exceptional facilities for obtaining the materials, and he has used them 
conscientious devotion to the task which he has undertaken. 
**’'The part taken by Sir John Macdonald in relation to all the movements of his time not only 


throws light on his own character, but, enabling us, as it does, to see them, as it were, through the 
eyes of one man, it gives them a certain cohesion and relation to one another which does much to 
connect and to explain the course of Canadian history. It does even more than this. As the story 
of one great federated group of colonies declares itself, the laws which govern such histories become 
clear, and a curiously interesting parallel is disclosed between the past history of Canada and the 
contemporary and future history of South Africa. In the case of Canada that has been already 
done which in South Africa remains to be done, and there is a marked difference of condition in 
the fact that the development was carried on at a time when difficulties of communication left the 

. colony practically alone to work out its destiny without comment or interference—we may also 
fairly add without encouragement—from Lome. In other essential particulars the features were in 
many respects identical.” 


MORE MEMORIES. 


By Dean Ho.e. 1 Vol. 16s. 
** The original ‘ Memories of Dean Hole’ were so delightfully entertaining that it was only to be 
. expected that he should receive many requests for ‘ More Memories.’ A simultaneous invitation to 
give lectures in America has enabled the genial Dean to kill two birds with one stone, and to 
gratify his friends and admirers on both sides of the Atlantic by the publication of ‘ More Memories, 
being Thoughts about England Spoken in America.’” 


ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


By R. H. SHERARD. 1 Vol. 153s. 

**Mr. Sherard knows Paris very well, and is intimate with Alphonse Daudet, who has been kind 
‘to him, and of whose kindness and friendship he speaks in a way which increases our respect for 
both the novelist and his biographer. He writes also with the skill of the practised literary man, 
and his book is eminently readable. Much as he says in praise of his friend and master, we fancy 
that the passage which will be read with the greatest pleasure by Daudet’s admirers is that in 
which the writer states that the last few months have wrought a wonderful reformation in M. 
Daudet’s health, and that he is no longer the hopeless invalid which everybody, himself included, 
had believed him to be.” 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Publisher to the Fndia Office. 
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A. & C. BLACK’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST AS REPRESENTED IN ART. By 

Freperic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. Abundantly illustrated with Reproductions of Early Christian Symbols 
from the Catacombs, of Pictures of the Great Masters, and of Modern English Painters, including Sir J. E. 
Millais, Bart., W. Holman Hunt, and Sir E. Burne-Jones, Bart. ; also containing, as a Frontispiece, a Photo- 
gravure of the ‘‘ Beau Dieu d’Amiens.” In 1 vol., demy 8vo, cioth, gilt top, price 2ts. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. By the Rev. 


T. K. Cueyne, M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and 
Fellow of Balliol College ; Canon of Rochester. Demy 8vo. 


formerly 
(Shortly. 


THE RELIGION OF THE SEMITES. The _ Fundamental 


Institutions. By the late W. Ropertson Smiru, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s. net. 


SYRIAC LITERATURE. By the late Wittiam Waricut, LL.D., 


Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, net. 


MONISM AS CONNECTING RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


The Confession of Faith of a Man of Science. By Professor Ernst Hareckei. Translated from the German 
by J. D. F. Giccurist. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. net. 


HISTORICAL PROGRESS AND IDEAL SOCIALISM. ByJ.S. 


NicHotson, Professor of Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


LABOUR AND THE POPULAR WELFARE. By W. H. 


Mattock. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, paper covers, price 1s.; cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


THE SENILE HEART: its Symptoms, Sequele, and Treatment. By 


Georce WiLuiaMm Bacrour, M.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, price ss. 


PROPERTIES OF MATTER. By P.G. Tart, M.A., Professor of Natural 


Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


ELECTRICITY, ELECTROMETER, ELECTROLYSIS, AND 


MAGNETISM. By Georce Curystat, M.A., LL.D., and W. N. SHaw, M.A., F.R.S. 
from the ‘* Encyclopedia Britannica.’’ 4to, paper covers, price 5s. net. 


_DICTIONARY OF BIRDS. By Prof. Newron. Demy 8vo, illustrated. 


‘To be completed in 4 parts. Price 7s. 6d. each net. Parts I. and II. now ready. Part III. ready on 18th. 


Reprinted 


ON THE PROCESSES FOR THE PRODUCTION OF 


EX LIBRIS. By Joun Vinycoms, M.R.LA. Fep. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE POST IN GRANT AND FARM. By J. Witson Hype, 


Controller in the General Post Office, Edinburgh. Crown 8\0, cloth, price 5s. 


LONDON UP TO DATE. By Georce Aucustus Sata. Second 


Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


POSTE RESTANTE: a Novel. By C. Y. Harcreaves, Author of 


“Paul Romer.’ In 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 31s. 6d. 


JOHN DARKER: a Novel. By Auprey Lee. 


cloth, price 31s. 6d. 


A ROMANCE OF DIJON. By M. Bernam-Epwarps, Author of 


“‘The Curb of Honour.” In x vol., crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo, 


MY INDIAN SUMMER. By Princess Attierr. Translated from the 


French by AGNEs Evan Smitu. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. Selected and 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by ANDREW LANG. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. each. Uniform 
with the Dryburgh Edition of the Waverley Novels. ol. L., Jan. 1. 


DRYBURGH EDITION WAVERLEY NOVELS. Illustrated by 


250 Woodcuts specially drawn and engraved for this Edition. Now complete in 25 vols.; price, in sets, 
cloth, £6 ss. Also in half-calf, plain; half-calf, extra, gilt top; and half-morocco, gilt top. 


4. § C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


= 
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CHAPMAN & HALL'S 


PUBLICATIONS 


THE ADVENTURES OF OLIVER TWIST 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


AN EDITION DE LUXE, PRINTED ON 
SUPERFINE PAPER, 
With 26 Watercolour Drawings by GEorGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Bound in haif-morocco, imperial 8vo, 42s. net. 


DAYS OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE 


Written during Active Service in the Crimean, Chinese, Austro- 
Prussian (’66), and Franco-German ('70-'71) Wars, 


By General Sir C. P. BEAUCHAMP WALKER. 
With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 18s. [Ready. 


LIFE OF WARREN HASTINGS 


RST GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 
By Col. G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I. 
With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


WOMAN IN INDIA 
By MARY FRANCES BILLINGTON. 


Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the DucnEess or CoNNAUGHT. 

With an Introduction by the MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN AND 

Ava, C.1., and numerous Illustrations by HERBERT JoHNSON and 
others, rs. Demy 8vo, 8vo, 14s. (Ready. 


THE MARCHES OF WALES 


NOTES AND IMPRESSIONS ON THE WELSH BOR- 
DERS, FROM THE SEVERN SEA TO THE 
SANDS OF DEE. 


By CHARLES G. HARPER. 
With 114 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. [Ready. 


THE HISTORY OF ART IN PRIMITIVE 
GREECE (MYCENIAN) 


By GEORGE PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. 
With 553 Illustrations. 2 Vols., imperial 8vo, 42s. [Ready. 


INCIDENTS ‘OF FOREIGN SPORT AND 
TRAVEL 


By Colonel POLLOK, Author of “Sport in 
British Burma.” 
With Illustrations by A. T. ELwes. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


(Ready. 


‘*SNAFFLE.’’ 


GUN, RIFLE AND HOUND, IN EAST 
AND WEST 


By “SNAFFLE.” 
With Illustrations by H. Dixon, Demy 8vo, 14s. [Keady. 


TWO NEW NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE PATRICIAN CLUB 


By ALBERT D. VANDAM. 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo. 


THE STAR OF FORTUNE 


A STORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
By J. E. MUDDOCE. 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, I Limitea, LONDON. 


Standard 
Works. 


GEORGE MEREDITH'S WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION, crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. each. 
ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 
EVAN HARRINGTON. 
THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 
THE ADVENTURES of HARRY RICHMOND. 
SANDRA DELLONI. | VITTORIA. 
RHODA FLEMING. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 
THE EGOIST. 
THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT: and FARINA, 
The 6s. Edition is still to be had. 


CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 


THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. 
Containing the whole of the Original Illustrations. 
2t Vols., crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 
BARNABY RUDGE, 

OLIVER TWIST. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
DOMBEY AND SON. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ.” 


ISTMAS BOOKS. 
LITTLE DORRIT. 


BLEAK HOUSE. | 

CHRISTMAS STORIES. 

AMERICAN NOTES & REPRINTED PIECES, 
HARD TIMES & PICTURES FROM ITALY. 
A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 

EDWIN DROOD, and other Stories. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
37 vols., small crown 8vo, 1s. each. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. With Portrait of Thomas 
Carlyle. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. 3 Vols. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND 
SPEECHES. 5 Vols. With Portrait of 
Oliver Cromwell. 

ON HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP and 
the Heroic in History. 

THE LIFE OF SCHILLER, and Examination 
of his Works. With Portrait. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 

Vols. 

PAST AND PRESENT. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 

WILHELM MEISTER. 3 Vols. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. With Portrait. 

HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


10 Vols. 
FROM MUSZUS, TIECK, 
AND RICHTER. 2 Vols. 


THE EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY: Essay 
on the Portraits of Knox. 


| 

| | 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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BLACKIE Publications 


FROM THE CLYDE TO THE JORDAN: Narrative of a Bicycle Journey. By 
HuGuH Catan, M.A., Author of ‘* Wanderings on Wheel and on Foot through Europe,” 
and ‘‘ The Story of Jerusalem.” With 30 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
Just Published. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS. From the German of ANTON 
KERNER VON MARILAUN, Professor of Botany in the University of Vienna. By F. W. 
OLiver, M.A., D.Sc., Quain Professor of Botany in University College, London. With 
about 1,000 Original Woodcut Illustrations and 16 Coioured Plates. 
To be completed in 16 Monthly Parts at 2s. 6d. each, net ; in 4 Ifalf-Vols., cloth, at 
12s. 6d. each, net ; and in 2 Vols., cloth, 25s. each, net. 
Now ready, Parts I. to VIII., Half-Vols. I. and II., and Vol. I. 


THE ELEVENTH EDITION [43rd Thousand] OF THE UNIVERSE; 
or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, and 
Marvels revealed and explained by Natural Science. By F. A. PoucHer, M.D. With 
273 Engravings on Wood. Medium 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By A. Berntusen, Ph.D. 
Translated by GEORGE M’Gowan, Ph.D. New Edition, thoroughly Kevised and much 
Enlarged by Author and Translator. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Translated and Edited by 
Professor EVERETT, D.C.L., F.R.S. | With nearly 800 Wood Engravings and 3 Coloured 
Plates. Thirteenth Edition, thoroughly Revised and much Enlarged. Medium 8vo, cloth, 
18s.; also in Parts, limp cloth, 4s. 6d. each. Part I. MECHANICS, &c. Part Il. HEAT. 
Part III. ELECTRICITY, &c. Part IV. SOUND AND LIGHT. 


BLACKIE’S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA OF UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 
Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. Containing 28,000 Articles, 1,800 
Illustrations, and 24 Coloured Maps. In 8 Vols., 512 pp. each, square 8vo, cloth, 48s. ; 
or half-morocco, 68s. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By 
Joun Ocitviz, LL.D. New Edition. Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 
Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings on Wood. In 4 Vols., imperial 8vo, cloth, £5; or 
half-morocco, £6 6s. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOKS. 


Elegantly Bound in Cloth. 


Wulf the Saxon: a Story of the Norman Sou’wester and Sword: a Story of 
Conquest. By G. A. Henty. With 12 Page Struggle on Seaand Land. By HuGu St. LEcEr. 
Illustrations by Ralph Peacock. 6s. With 6 Page Illustrations by Hal Hurst. 4s. 


When London Burned: a Story of Ree | A Prisoner of War: a Story of the Time 
storation Times and the Great Fire. by G. A. 4 
HENTY. 12 Page Illustrations by J. Fin- 38. 
nemore. 6s. | é 

- s. By EpGAR 

Banshee Castle. By Rosa MULHOLLAND. In | Press-Gang | Day 4 


PickeRING. With 6 Illustrations by W. S. Stacey. 
With 12 Page Illustrations by Joun H. Bacon. 6s. 38. 6d. 


In the Heart of the Rockies: a Story | Young Travellers’ Tales. By Ascorr 
of Adventure in Colorado. By G. A. Henry. R. Hore. With 6 Illustrations by H. J. Draper. 
With 8 Page Illustrations by G. C. Hindley. 5s. 38. 6d. 

Olaf the Glorious. By Ronexr Ler. Ter ot thee Pass in he 
Ton. With & Page Illustrations by Ralph Peacock, Night,” “In ‘Version Mods,” &c. A New 
anda Map. 5s. Edition, with Pictures from Designs 

To Greenland and the Pole: a Stor a ce 
of Adventure in the Arctic Regions. By aiamee _ The Whispering Winds and the Tales 
Stastes, M.D. With 8 Page Illustrations by | that they Told. By Mary H. Depennam. 
G. C. HINDLEY. 5s. | Illustrated by Paul Hardy. 2s. 6d. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 50, OLD BAILEY. 
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MR. WM. -HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


THE ATTACK ON THE MILL. By 
Zora. With 21 Illustrations and 5 Plates, 
i, exquisitely printed in Colours from Original 
Drawings by E. Courbin. Small 4to, 5s. 


A BATTLE AND A BOY. By BLANCHE 
Wittis Howarp, Author of “Guenn.” With 
~~ by A. MacNeill-Barbour. Crown 
vo, 6s. 


i LITTLE JOHANNES. By F. VAN Eepen. 
i! From the Dutch by Ciara Bett. With an 
i) Introduction by ANDREW LANG. 16mo, 3s. net. 


THE PIONEER SERIES 
OF ORIGINAL ONE VOLUME NOVELS. 


12mo cloth, 3s. net ; or paper covers, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Atheneum says: “If this series keeps up to the 
present high level o interest, novel readers will have 
fresh cause for gratitude to Mr. Heinemann.” 


\ I.—JOANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER. By 


Annie E. Hotpswortn. 


Observer.—“ Every word tells that it is the work of 
a true woman, who has thought deeply and lovingly 
| on a most painful subject. . . . In her claim for wider 
sympathy, a higher understanding of right and wrong, 
and her noble picture of woman helping woman, the 
authoress has done a good work.” 


. E. Ratmonp. 


very clever and terse story, 
George Mandeville herself is an even more effective 
picture than George Mandeville’s husband, and the 
third figure in the little group described in it—their 
child Rosina— is the most delicate and exquisite study 
of the three... . Mr. Raimond is undoubtedly an 
artist of great power. He certainly understands 
women’s distinctive graciousness and ungraciousness 
] as AY women of the advanced type appear to under- 
stand it.” 


Pall Mail.—“ Clever, biting, and irresistible.” 


III.—THE WINGS OF ICARUS. By 


LaurENcE ALMA TapEMa. 
Gi pape 


“* Has all the fascination of a classical tra- 
+ « unquestionable literary charm, a rare 
+ AE and a fund of poetic suggestion. 


Daily Telegraph.—* An intensely pathetic tale of 
passionate love and ineffable self-sacrifice.” 


IV.—THE GREEN CARNATION. By 
Rosert S. Hicnens. Third Edition. 


World.—“* The Green Carnation’ is brimful of 
good things, and exceedingly clever. It is much more 
j original, really, than its title implies. The character- 
roy are admirable, and are probably drawn from 
the life 


Observer.— The book is a classic of its kind.” 


Vv. ALTAR OF EARTH. By Tuymoi 


Monk. 


Other Volumes to follow. 


RECENT FICTION. 


MR. FRANK HARRIS'S NEW BOOK. 
ELDER CONKLIN, and other Stories. By 


Frank Harris. 6s. 


Daily Chronicle.—“‘ All . are readable, some 
- subtle, one isa gem. The gem of the book, a 
little masterpiece . . . suggests George Eliot with a 
difference, that difference being a strong dash of 
Maupassant. The ingenious complication of motive 
is worthy of the English artist; the French artist 
could not have bettered the quiet, sustained, unem- 
phatic irony. . . . We commend it to the earnest 
attention of such persons as are always prepared with 
hard-and-fast, rough-and- ready judgments on even the 
most complicated ethical cases.’ 


“IT IS AMAZINGLY CLEVER.” 
THE EBB-TIDE: a Trio and Quartette. 


By Rosert Louis Stevenson and 
OsspourneE. Fourteenth Thousand, 6s. 


Times.—* The episodes and incidents, although 
thrilling enough, are constantly subordinated to sen- 
sationalism of character. . Yet when he dashes in 
a sketch it is done to rfection. - « - We see the 
scene vividly unrolled before us.”” 

World.—“‘ Full of that extraordinary knowledge “4 
human nature which makes certain creations of 
Stevenson's pen far more real than persons we on 
met in the flesh.” 


“OF MAGNIFICENT AND 
DRAMATIC FO 


THE MANXMAN. By. CAINE. 
Thirty-eighth Thousand. 6s. 

Times.—‘‘ With the exception of ‘The Scapegoat, 
this is unquestionably the finest and most dramatic of 
Mr. Hall Caine’s novels. . . . It is a remarkable 
k, throbbing with human interest.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE BONDMAN. 3s. 6d. 
THE SCAPEGOAT. 3s. 6d. 


BOOK TO TO,READ, AND TO 
THE STORY OF A MODERN WOMAN. 


By Etta Herpwortu Dixon. Second Edition. 6s. 
Times.—“ Miss Dixon shows herself no ineffective 
satirist of the shams and snobbishness of society.” 
Academy.—“ One of the best written books that 
have of late.” 


“AN EXCEPTIONALLY INTERESTING 
THE, JUSTIFICATION OF ANDREW 


By FRANK BarreTrT. 6s. 


Scotsman.—*. . . No one who begins it will be 
able to lay it ran until he has finished it. 


KITTY'S. FATHER. By the same Author. 
38. 

BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
A DAUGHTER OF THIS WORLD. By 


F. BaATTERSHALL. 6s. 


AT wine GATE OF SAMARIA. By 


W. J. Locke. 6s. 


A DAUGHTER OF MUSIC. 


Cotmorg. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 


By G. 


London: WM. 


HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


THE EGYPTIAN BOOK OF THE DEAD. The most ancient and the most important 
of the extant Religious Texts of Ancient Egypt. Edited with Introduction, a Complete Translation, and 
various Chapters on its History, Symbolism, &c., by CHARLES H. S. Davis, M.D., Ph.D. With gg full-page 
Illustrations from the Turin and the Louvre Papyri, and 25 Designs representing the Egyptian Gods, rge 
4to, cloth, 30s. net. 

THE EMPIRE OF THE TSARS AND THE RUSSIANS. By AnaToLe Leroy- 
Beautiev. Translated from the French by Z. A. RaGoztn, Author of ‘‘ The Story of Assyria,” ‘‘ The Story 
of Chaldea,”’ &c. ‘Three vols., 8vo, 12s. 6d. each, with Maps. 

Vol. I.—THe Country anp 1Ts INHABITANTS. 
Vol. I1f.—Tue Institutions. 
Vol. 111.—THe RELIGION, Preparation. 

THE STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. A Concise Account of the War in the United 

States of America between 1851 and 1855. By J. Copman Ropes, Author of ‘Campaign of Waterloo,” &c. 


To be complete in three vols. Vol. I—NarRATIVE OF EVENTS TO THE OPENING OF THE CAMPAIGN OF 
1862, With five Maps. 8vo, cioth, 6s. 


“‘beroes of the Wations” Series. 
Edited by Everyn Apsott, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Illustrated with numerous Full-page Plates and Maps, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s.; Roxburgh, 6s. 
NEW VOLUMES, 


CICERO, AND THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. By J. L. Srractian~ 
Davipson, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, AND THE DOWNFALL OF AMERICAN SLAVERY.. 


By Noau Brooks. 
PRINCE HENRY (OF PORTUGAL) THE NAVIGATOR, AND THE AGE OF 
DISCOVERY. By C. Raymonp Beaz.ey, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
Previously issued:—NELSON, GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, PERICLES, THEODORIC, SIR PHILIP” 
SIDNEY, JULIUS CESAR, JOHN WYCLIF, NAPOLEON, HENRY OF NAVARRE, 


NAPOLEON. By ALEXANDRE Dumas. Translated from the French by J. B. LARNER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


24, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; AND NEW YORK. 
REMINGTON & CO”S NEW BOOKS. 


At all Booksellers, Bookstalls, and Libraries. 


LESSER QUESTIONS. 


A Book dealing with the Principal Social Questions of the Day. By LADY JEUNE... 
rown 8vo, cloth, 1os. 6d. 
The Times says :—‘‘ Not only are these great questions in themselves, but oy | involve, either directly or indirectly,. 
some of the greatest of all the great questions of our time—nothing less than the social welfare and prospects of the- 
whole body politic. On these questions, Lady Jeune writes from direct experience and often with excellent judgment, . 
withjfull sympathy, and yet not with unregulated enthusiasm.” 


From ‘THE BELLS’ to ‘ BECKET.’ | EIGHTH EDITION. 
By CLement Scott. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, a: THE MARK TWAIN BIRTHDAY 
*REDERIC VICKS aily Chronicte says:—*‘ The quotations fr 
A Novel wate of the American humorist will be found full cf 
THE INF ANT. (/2 course of preparation. | drollery. 

_._ IN A HOUSE OF PAIN. By Frevenick- 

THE PROBLEMS OF A GREAT Vynon. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


By Arno_p Wuire. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


[ THE ACCOUNTANT. F. Mev.. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
UNDER THE APP LE TREES. Cloth, Scotsman says :—** A very well told and unpretentious 


Illustrated, 1s. 6d. [ Shortly. story is unfolded in ‘The Accountant.’ It is impossible 


54 en ay to avoid something like a comparison with Wilkie 
SHILRICK THE DRUMMER; or, Collins. ‘There is hard 


h x a dull page in the book, and 
Loyal and.True. A Romance of the Irish | asastory it has quite a list of merits.” 
— of 1798. By Jutta AGNES FRASER. AUSTRALIA REVENGED 
A Story in 
A LADY’S IMPRESSIONS OF which the Young Australian appears in his 
CYPRUS IN 1893. By Mrs. Lewis. Crown | true colours. With Appendix on “‘ Australian 


8vo, cloth, Illustrated, ss. j Governors.” By BoomERANG. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Pall Mall Gazette says :—*‘ Mrs. Lewis gives us, ina 3s. 6d. 
pleasant and readable form, a most interesting insight 


into the romantic past history of the island, gleaned An ELECTION JOURNAL: General 
from the works of many writers of authority, which few Election, 1892. By ‘“*M.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 
have had an opportunity of studying for themselves. | — —— a 

Those who mae this latest book on Cyprus—and they 


should be many—will certainly find it both interesting SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Pui Det- 


and instructive.’ BERT. Crown 6vo, cloth, 5s. 


REMINGTON & CO., Ltrp., LONDON: 15, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN ; anp SYDNEY, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES BY HENRY STACY MARKS, R.A. With 4 Photo- 

eravers Plates and 126 Facsimiles. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 32s. 
* Alsoan EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 100 copies. printed on large size Japanese Vellum. 

THE LIFE AND INVENTIONS OF THOMAS A. EDISON. By W. kK. L. and ANTONIA 
Dickson. With 200 Illustrations by R. F. Outcalt, W. F. Ricalton, &c. Demy 4to, cloth gilt, 18s. 2 

MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESSE DE GONTAUT (Gouvernante to the Children of France 
during the Restoration), 1773-1836. Translated from the French by Mrs. J. W. Davis. With Photogravure 
Frontispieces. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


MY FIRST BOOK. With a Prerarory Srory by JeRoME K. JeRoME, and 185 Illustrations. 
Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


THIERS” HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND THE EMPIRE-OF FRANCE UNDER 


Translated by D. Forses Campsett and Joun Stespinc. A New Edition, with full 
Index and 36 Steel-plate Illustrations. Compl in 12 vol demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. each. 


FLAMMARION’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY: a General Description of the Heavens. 


Translated from the French by J. ELtarp Gore, F.R.A.S. With 3 Plates and 288 Illustrations. Medium 
8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. By Austin Dozsson. A SECOND SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

*,* Alsoa LARGE PAPER EDITION, limited to 200 copies, with t8 Special Illustrations. 

STUDIES IN | PROSE AND POETRY: Essays. By ALGBRNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
Crown ___Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gs. 

THE SUICIDE CLUB; and THE RAJAH’S DIAMOND. (From “ New Arabian Nights.”) 

__ ByR. Louts Set, A New Edition. With 8 Illustrations by W. J. HENNEssy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
Three-and-Sixpenny Novwels. 
PUDD’N-HEAD WILSON. By Mark TWAIN. With Portrait, and 6 Illustrations by Louis LoEs. 
THE BELL-RINGER OF ANGEL’S, &c. By Brer Harte. With 39 Illustrations by 
A. S. Bovp, G. D. Armour, DupLEY Harpy, &e. 

VERNON’S AUNT: being the Oriental Experiences of Miss Lavinia Moffat. By Sara 
JEANNETTE Duncan (Mrs. Everarp Corgs). With 47 Illustrations by Hat Hurst. 

RENSHAW FANNING’S QUEST: a Tale of the High Veldt. By Bertram MITFORD, 
Author of “‘The Gun-Runner,” “The Luck of Gerard Ridgeley,” “The King’s Assegai,”” &c. With a 
Frontispiece by Srantey L. Woop. 

PHANTASTES: a Faerie Romance. By GEorGE MacDONALD, Author of ‘‘ David Elginbrod,” 
** Heather and Snow,” &c. A New Edition. With 25 Illustrations by J. BELL. 

HIS VANISHED STAR. By Cuaries Ecuert Crappock, Author of ‘The Prophet of 
the Great Smoxy Mountains.” 

ROMANCES OF THE OLD SERAGLIO. By H. N. Crer.in, Author of “ Tales of the 
Caliph.” With 28 Illustrations by SranLtey L. Woop. 

SAINT ANN’S. By W. E. Norris, Author of “ The Rogue.” 

LOURDES. By Zora, Author of “The Downfall,” ‘‘The Dream,” Money,” 
“Dr. Pascal.” Translated by E. A. Vizeretty. Seconp Epition. 

TWO OFFENDERS. By Ovrpa, Author of ‘‘ Under Two Flags.” 


SCENES FRO M THE SHOW. By Georce R. Sims (Daconet). Post 8vo, picture boards, 
cloth, 2s. 


FUN, FROLIC, AND FANCY. By Byron Wesper. With 11 Full-page Illustrations by 
Mar, and 32 by Cuartes May. Fcap. 4to, picture cover, ts. 
* Also 250 se Copies printed on fine paper, bound in cloth, 5s each. 


ew Library Novwels. 
DR. ENDICOTT’S EXPERIMENT. By ADELINE SERGEANT’, Author of ‘‘ The Story of a 
Penitent Soul,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 10s. nett. 


AT MARKET VALUE. By Grant ALLEN, Author of ‘The Duchess of Powysland,” &c. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, tos. nett. 


IN AN IRON GRIP. By L. T. Meape, Author of “The Medicine Lady,” ‘A Soldier of 


Fortune,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, ros. nett. 


MR. JERVIS: a Romance of the Indian Hills. By B. M. Croker, Author of ‘Diana 


Barrington,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 15s. nett. 


THE GOOD SHIP “ MOHOCK.” By W. CLark RvussELL, Author of ‘‘My Shipmate 


Louise,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, ros. nett. 


and 


THE CHARLATAN : a Story of To-Day. By Ropert BUCHANAN, Author of “Ts Shadow 


of the Sword.” 2 vols., crown 8vo, ros. nett. Shortly. 


A RAMBLE ROUND THE GLOBE. By T. R. Dewar, L.C.C., F.R.G.S. With 220 


Illustrations by W. L. A.R.A., Sypney tt, A. S. Forrest, S. L. Woon, ARCHIE MACGREGOR, 
James Greic, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


W. S. GILBERT’S PLAYS: Tuikp Sertes, containing ‘* Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
—‘‘The Mountebanks Ruddigore — ‘‘ The Gondoliers Utopia” — “* Patience” The Mikado”— 
“* The Yeomen of the Guard Princess Ida" —‘‘ Comedy and Tragedy,” and Foggerty’s Fairy.” Post 8vo, 
cloth limp (two styles of binding), 2s. 6d. 
JOHN 1 INGERFIELD, and other Stories. By JEROME K. JEROME. With 9 Iilustrations by 
. Bovy and Joun Gu Lich. Long fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, rs. 


GHETTO TRAGEDIES. By I. ZANGWILL. With 3 Tilustrations by A. S. Boyp. Long 


fcap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


BILL NYE’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. With 146 Comic Illustrations by 


F. Orrer. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 


\ 
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Messrs, WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE. Sketches 


and Personal Reminiscences. By the BARON DE MALORTIE, Author of ‘‘’Twixt Old Times 
and New.” I vol., demy 8vo, 21s. 


IRISH BEAUTIES; or, Hibernia Victrix. Biographical 


Sketches of the Gunnings, the Montgomerys, Dolly Monroe, Ann Luttrell, Peg Woffington, 
Miss Farren, &c., &c. By FRANCES GERARD, Author of ‘* Angelica Kauffmann.” With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, price 21s. 


LIVINGSTONE IN AFRICA. By the Hon. Roven Nort. 


With several Illustrations by HUME NIsBET. Pott 4to. 


TALES OF CRIME AND CRIMINALS IN AUS- 


TRALIA. By H. A. Wuite, late Deputy-Governor of Ballarat Gaol. 6s. 
LADIES IN THE FIELD. Edited by the Lady Grevitte. 


Articles on Sport by the Duchess of Newcastle, Diane Chasseresse, Mrs. Chaworth Musters, 
Miss Anstruther, Lady Greville, Mrs. Martelli, Lady Boynton, Mrs. Pennell, Miss Leale, Mrs. 
Jenkins, and Miss Salaman. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
‘* The several chapters are entrusted to skilful hands, and deal with sport as practised by ladies in a very sensible 
and business-like fashion.” — 77mes. 
‘Tt is not often one comes across such a tempting book. . . . We cannot too strongly recommend ‘ Ladies in 
the Field’ to our readers, and think that it is a book to be on every sportswoman’s library table.”"—Sorting Life. 


NEW NOVELS. 
HOW HE BECAME A PEER. A Story of Modern 


Politics. By JAMES THIRSK. In 2 vols. 


APPLEDORE FARM. By Mrs. Macovorp. 3 vols. 


“*More than welcome. Its fragrance, as of an old-fashioned country garden, with the dew fresh upon it, is more 
delightful than it is easy to say.” —Graphic. 


“It is a delightful story of natural scenes and human interests."—Standard, 


AS A MAN SOWS. By Witiam WEsTALL. 3 vols. 


“The plot is so well wrought out that the story carries the reader pleasantly on from surprise to surprise. ¢ « e 
Whoever reads it is sure of good entertainment.”’—Scotsman. x 
“They are an amusing and interesting set of scamps to whom he introduces us."—Daily Chronicle. 


THE FRIENDS OF INNISHEEN. By Wirrep 


WooLLaM, Author of ‘‘ With the Help of the Angels.” 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


A MAN OF GENIUS. By Henry Murray, Author of 


** A Song of Sixpence,” &c. 2 vols., crown $vo. 


THE SHIBBOLETH. By Mrs. Vere Campvett, Author 
of ‘* Of this Death,” ‘‘ The Crime of Keziah Keene,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


novel . . . daring, original, and containing frequent flashes of powerful pathos.”—S¢. Yames’s 
acette. 


“*The cleverness of the book, in parts, is extraordinary ; some of its situations are superbly wrought.”—T7he 


Academy. 
CHILDREN’S GIFT BOOK. 


BLACK PUPPY. By Tueopora Evmsutr, Author of “The 
Little Lady of Lavender.” With 7 full-page Illustrations, 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 
“*This pretty, pathetic, but not mournful story will be a favourite in many nurseries. The illustrations are 
unusually charming.” —Westminster Gazette. 
“* A charming dog story.”—7he Atheneum. 
**A delightful book for young readers.”—Pudlishers’ Circular. 
“*One novel and noteworthy feature of this charming book for children is that all the illustrations are from 


Photographs of dogs and of beautiful children. Miss Elmslie’s story is simple, but touching and pleasant, and 
the study of child life is a faithful one.” 


WARD & DOWNEY, Ltd., 12, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 
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NATIONAL REVIEW, 


CONTENTS. 
1894. 


AUGUST. 


Episodes of the Month. 
Lords and Commons ; a Dialogue. 
By H. D. TRAILL. 
Religion and Human Evolution. 
By Francis GALTON, F.R.S., with a Note 
by BENJAMIN KIpp. 
The Outskirts of Europe. 
By J. D. Rees, C.I.E. 
An Irish Landlord’s Budget. 
By T. W. Russert, M.P. 
An English Shell. By A. C. BENSON. 
Debased Silver and British Trade. 
By E. E. ISEMONGER (Colonial Treasurer to 
the Straits Settlements). 
Sleeplessness. 
By A. Symons Ecc tes, M.B. 
The Position of Women in Industry. 
By Miss H. DENDY. 
The Heroic Couplet. By St. Loz STRACHEY. 
Colliery Explosions and Coal Dust. 
By W. N. ATKINSON. 
Margaret. 
By the Author of .4 Study in Colour. 
Correspondence— 
A CORRECTION (by The EARL OF BELMORE). 
—A PROTEST FROM THE SoOuTH (by 
The Rev. F. CAsE). 


SEPTEMBER. 
Episodes of the Month. 


The Colonies and the Empire. 
By Lieut.-Col. C. Howarp VINCENT, M.P- 
(Hon. Sec. United Empire Trade League.) 
Hobbes. 
By Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 
The Prospects of Flying. 
By S. MAXIM. 
Sunset and Night (Stamboul). 
By VIOLET FANE. 
The Bar. 


By the ORDINARY MAN. 
To the Brink of Pirene. 
By MorTON FULLERTON. 
How to save the Rupee. 
By HAROLD Cox. 
Some Features of the Session. 
By A CONSERVATIVE M.P. 
Autumn Thoughts. 
By T. E. KEBBEL. 
An Irish Landlord’s Budget, and its 
Critics. 


Rosemary. 
By FREDERICK GREENWOOD, 


OCTOBER. 


Episodes of the Month. 


Shall we Degrade our Standard of Value? 
By Lorp FARRER. 


The Drift of Psychical Research. 
By F. W. H. Myers. 
A Country House Question. 
By X. 
The Invisible Government. 
By St. Loe STRACHEY. 


Some Oxford Memories. 
By T. H. S. Escorr, 


An American Utopia. 
By EDWARD PorriTT, 


The Poor Man’s Cow. 
By H. W. Wotrr. 


** Problems of the Far East.” 
By Captain MAxseE. 


A Very Light Railway. 
By Miss JANE BarLow. 


NOVEMBER. 
Episodes of the Month. 


London Progressives v. London Education 
By J. R. DIGGLE. 
The Attack on Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 
By STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 

The Situation in Belgium. 
By Luis DE Lorac. 

Etoniana. 

By WALTER DURNFORD, 


A Sham Crusade. 
By A Rapicat M.P. 


Leafless Woods and Grey Moorlands. 
By A SON OF THE MARSHES. 
Native India and England. 
By THEODORE BECK. 
Han Sachs. 


By Kar BLIND. 
What is Imperial Defence ? 
By ADMIRAL COLOMB. 
A Reluctant Evangelist. 
By the Author of 4 Study in Colour. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Books for Christmas 


NEW BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR BOYS. 
THE REEF OF GOLD. By Maurice H. Hervey. With numerous full-page 


Illustrations, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s. 
“Here we have adventure, romance, and downright good writing, contributing to create a rattling boys’ 
book.” —Jndependent and Nonconformist. 


THE DOUBLE EMPEROR. By W. Lairp Ciowss, Author of “The Great 


Peril,’? &c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


” T he tale is refreshing and nov: el, and the excitement is kept up to the last page. A fascinating and really clever 
story.”—Spectator. 


SWALLOWED BY AN EARTHQUAKE, By E. D. Fawcerr, Author 


of “ Hartmann the Anarchist,” &c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“*A powerful story of imagination, abounding in adventure, and showing the versatility of the author to great 
"—Bristol Times. 


BAREROCK }§ or, The Island of Pearls. By HENRY NasH. With numerous Illustrations 
by Lancetor Sreep. Large crown 8vo, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s. 

“A book vastly to our taste—a book to charm all boys, and renew the boy in all who have ever been boys. 

There are all kinds of delights—a shipwreck, a desert island, a Crusoe-like life enjoyed by two boys, a ‘surprise 

party ’ of savages, and a wonderful coil of exciting incidents among West African blacks.”"—Saturday Review. 


THE SNOW QUEEN, and other Tales, by Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
Beautifully illustrated by Miss E. ay LeMANN. Small 4to, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
“The present collection contains fourteen of Andersen’s inimitable tales, the spirit of which i is thoroughly caught 
by Miss Lemann. The drawings are admirable, and the volume altogether a delightful one.’’— Glasgow Herald. 


TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. With nearly 40 Original Illustrations 
by E. A. Lemann. One vol., 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, 7s. 64. 
WILD FLOWERS IN ART AND NATURE. By J. C. L. Sparkes 


and F. W. BursipGce. With 21 full-page Coloured Plates. Royal 4to, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 21S. 
‘The collaborators are to be congratulated on having produced so usefu', as well as so ornamental, a 


Spectator. 
GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. £Eton— Iarrow—Winchester — Rugby—West- 


minster—Marlborough— —Cheltenham—Haileybury—Clifton—Charterhouse. With nearly roo Illustrations by 
the best Artists. 1 vol., large imperial 16mo, handsomely bound, 6s. 


LAMB’S ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. With an Introduction by 
Anprew Lanc. Fourth Thousand. Square 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. Also the Prize Edition, gilt edges, 2s. 
MEN OF MIGHT. Siudies of Great Characters. By A. C. Benson, M.A., and 

. F. W. Tatuam, M.A., Assistant Masters at Eton College. Second Edition. Crown vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE BATTLES OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. Extracts from 


Carlyle’s ‘‘ History of Frederick the Great.” Edited by Cyrit RANsome, M.A., Professor of History in the 


Yorkshire College, Leeds. With a Map specially drawn for this work, Carlyle’s original Battle-Plans, and 
Illustrations by Adolph Menzel. Cloth, imperial 16mo, 5s. 


FRIENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. By Atice Garpner, Lecturer in 
History at Newnham College, Cambridge. Illustrated. Second Edition. Square 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
ANIMAL SKETCHES. By Prof. Lyoyp MoreGan, F.G.S. 


Illustrations. New Edition, 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


HARTMANN THE ANARCHIST; or, The Doom of the Great 


City. By E. Dovcras Fawcett. With 16 full-page and numerous smaller Illustrations by F. T. JANe. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE, (393-1893. Illustrated by Herbert Mar- 


SHALL, With Contributions in Prose and Verse by Old Wykehamists. Demy 4to, cloth, 25s. net. A few 
copies of the First Edition, limited to 1,000 copies, are still to be had. 


THE CHILDREN’S FAVOURITE SERIES. 


A delightful series of fully illustrated Gift Books containing thoroughly wholesome and entertaining 
reading, attractively printed and bound, and cheap. Price 2s. each. 
MY BOOK OF THE SEA. | MY BOOK OF ADVENTURES. 


MY BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. MY BOOK OF TRAVEL STORIES. 
MY BOOK OF BIBLE STORIES. | MY BOOK OF FABLES. 


MY BOOK OF HISTORY TALES. | MY STORY BOOK OF ANIMALS. 
DEEDS OF GOLD. RHYMES FOR YOU AND ME. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Publisber to the Fndia Office. 


With nearly 40 
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THE BRITISH MISSION TO UGANDA IN 1893. 
By the late Sir GERALD PorTAL, K.C.M.G. Edited by RENNELL Ropp, C.M.G. With 
an Introduction by the Right Honourable Lord Cromer, G.C.M.G. Illustrated from Photos 
taken during the Expedition by Colonel RHopEs. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


POLAR GLEAMS: 
An account of a Voyage in the Yacht *‘ Blencathra” through the Kara Sea to the Yenesei 
River. By HELEN PeEL. With a preface by the MARQUESS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA, and 
Contributions by Captain JosEpH Wicctns and Mr. FREDERICK G. JACKSON. With 
numerous Full-Page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. 


With the original illustrations from sketches by LEECH and THACKERAY. New Edition, 
one vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 
** One of the most delightful collections of reminiscences that this generation has seen.” —Daily Chronicle. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. 
By an OxoniAn (the Very Rev. S. R. HOLE, Dean of Rochester). With nearly forty Illus- 
trations by JoHN LEECH, including the famous steel frontispiece of the ‘‘ Claddagh.” Large 
imperial 16mo, handsomely bound, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 
** Leech’s drawings comprise some of that artist’s happiest work as a book illustrator.” —Saturday Review. 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS AND TURF STORIES. 


By Henry Custance, Thrice Winner of the Derby. Cheap Edition. Eighth Thousand. 
One vol., 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
** Anadmirable sketch of turf history during a very interesting period, well and humorously written.” —S/orting Life. 


SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. 


Being the Recollections of W. R. Le Fanu. Third Edition, one vol., demy 8vo, 16s. 
With Portraits of the Author and J. SHERIDAN LE FANv. 


“* It will delight all readers—English and Scotch no less than Irish, Nationalists no less than Unionists, Roman 
Catholics no less than Orangemen.” 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


By ALFRED MILNER, formerly Under-Secretary for Finance in Egypt, now Chairman of the 
Board of Inland Revenue in London. New and Cheaper Edition, with an additional 
Prefatory Chapter on Egypt in 1894. Large crown 8vo, with Map, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LIFE AND WORK. 


Being the Autobiography of LovisA Twininc. One vol., 8vo, cloth, 15s. With Two 
Portraits of the Author. 


A BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN AND THE GARDENER. 
By the Very Rev. S. R. Hole (Dean of Rochester). With Steel Frontispiece by LEECH. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 


By the Very Rev. S. REYNoLps Hote. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


COMMON SENSE COOKERY. 
Based upon Modern English and Continental Principles, Worked out in Detail. By Colonel 
A. KENNEY HERBERT (‘* Wyvern’’), Author of ‘‘ Fifty Breakfasts,” &c. Just ready, at all 
Booksellers and Libraries. Large crown 8vo, over 500 pp., 7s. 6d. 


FIFTY BREAKFASTS. 
Containing a great variety of New and Simple Recipes for Breakfast Dishes. By Col. 
KENNEY HERBERT (‘‘ Wyvern”), Author of Culinary Jottings,” &c. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE CHESS POCKET MANUAL. 
By G. H. D. Gossip, Author of “‘ The Theory of Chess Openings,” &c. Small 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE DRAUGHTS POCKET MANUAL. 


By J. G. CUNNINGHAM. An Introduction to the Game in all its branches. Small 8vo, with 
numerous Diagrams, 2s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Publisber to the Fndia Office, 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


THE LIFE, ART, AND CHARACTERS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
By Henry N. Hupson, LL.D., Editor of ‘‘ The Harvard Shakespeare,” &c. In 2 vols., 
large crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND COMPARATIVE CONSTITU- 
TIONAL LAW. 
By Joun W. BurGeEss, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean of the University Faculty of Political Science in 
Columbia College, U.S.A. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 25s. 


THE CLASSIC MYTHS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


With numerous Illustrations. Edited by CHARLES MILLS GAyLrEy. Nearly 600 pages, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 6d, 


THE BEST ELIZABETHAN PLAYS. 


— with an Introduction, by WILLIAM R. THAYER. 612 pages, large crown Svo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. 


THE POLITICAL VALUE OF HISTORY. 


By W. E. H. Lecky, D.C.L., LL.D. An Address delivered at the Midland Institute, 
reprinted with additions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE CULTIVATION AND USE OF IMAGINATION. 


By the Right Hon. GEorGE JoacHIM GoscHEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE. 


Being an Attempt to determine the First Principles of Metaphysics considered as an Inquiry 


into the Conditions and Import of Consciousness. By EpwARD DouGLas FAWCETT. One 
vol., demy 8vo, 14s. 


ANIMAL LIFE AND INTELLIGENCE. 


poi — Illustrations and a photo-etched Frontispiece. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 16s. 


A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. 
By CHARLES A. YOUNG, Professor of Astronomy in the College of New Jersey, Associate of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, Author of ‘The Sun,” &c. In 1 volume, 550 pages. With 


250 Illustrations, and supplemented with the necessary tables. Royal 8vo, halt morocco, 
12s. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK TO DANTE. 


By GIOVANNI A. SCARTAZZINI. Translated from the Italian, with notes and additions, by 
Tuomas Davipson, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SELECTIONS IN ENGLISH PROSE FROM ELIZABETH 
TO VICTORIA. 


Chosen and Arranged by JAMES M. GARNETT, M.A., LL.D. 700 pages. Large crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


OMARAH’S HISTORY OF YAMAN. 


The Arabic Text, Edited, with a Translation, by HeNry CassEts Kay, Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. Demy 8vo, cloth, 17s. 6d. net. 


THE HARVARD EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE’S COM- 
PLETE WORKS. 
A fine Library Edition. By Henry N. Hupson, LL.D., Author of ‘The Life, Art, and 


Characters of Shakespeare.” In 20 volumes, large crown 8vo, cloth, £6. Also in 10 
volumes, £5. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Publisber to the $ndia Office. 
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Recommended 
by the 
Medical Faculty 
for all 
Cases of Nervous 
Debility 
and Poorness of 
Blood. 


36/- 
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SPECIALLY SELECTED 


Red 


PER DOZEN BOTTLES. 


A Pure 
Natural Tonic 
Infinitely 
Superior to 
Medicated 
Compounds sold 
as Wine, 


G. W. CHRISTIE & CO., 97 & 99, Cannon St., Lundon, E.c. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


HLORODY NE 


OUGHS, 
OLDs, 
STHMA 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO- 
DYNE.—This wonderful remedy was 
discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, 
and the word aaa coined by him 
expressly to designate it. There never 
has been a remedy so vastly beneficial 
to suffering humanity, and it is a sub- 
ject of deep concern to the public that 
they should not be imposed upon by 
having imitations pressed upon them 
on account of cheapness, and as being 
the same thing. Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is a totally 
distinct thing from the spurious com- 
pounds called Chloredyne, the use of 
which only ends in disappointment and 
__ failure. 
D* pi COLLIS BROW NE'S CHLORO- 
DYNE IS A LIQUID MEDICINE 


affords a calm, sleep 


WITHOUT "HEADACH 
GORATES the 
when exhausted. 


REAT SPECIFIC for 
HOLERA, DYSENTERY, 
IARRHEA, 


and INVI- 
NE RVOUS SYSTEM 


The GENERAL BOARD of HEALTH, 


London, REPORT that it ACTS as a 


CHARM, one dose generally sufficient. 
Mr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, 
Calcutta, states:—*TWO DOSES COM- 
PLETELY CURED ME of DIARRHCA.” 
. COLLIS BROWNES CHLORO- 


R. J 
D DYNE rapidly cuts short all attacks of 


SPASMS, 
HYSTERIA, 


Is the TRUE PALLIATIVE in 
GOUT, 


R, 
“TOOTHACHE, RHEU- 


IMPORTANT CAUTION. 

The IMMENSE SALE of this RE- 
MEDY has given rise to many UN- 
IMITATIONS. 

—EVERY BOTTLE OF GENU- 
INE “CHLORODYNE BEARS on the 
GOVERNMENT STAMP the NAME of 
the INVENTOR, 
J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


medical testimony accom- 


nies each bottle. 
SOLD IN PROTTLES, 1s. 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 


SoLe MANUFACTURER, 
J.T. 


DAVENPORT, 
33, RUSSELL STREET, W. 


SOCIETY FOR RELIEF OF PERSECUTED JEWS 


(SYRIAN COLONIZATION FUND). 


HOMELESS JEWS in Jerusalem lately found by Mr. R. Scott-Moncrieff, 
in dark UNDERGROUND holes, where light and air cannot enter—widows, 
children, aged men and women, some in fever, some imbecile ; paralyzed ; 
blind and dying; a few earning 14d. a day; a few with charitable allow—- 


ance of id. a week; the rest with nothing. 
needed to give FOOD and WATER; 


Donations thankfully received by— 
Mr. F. A. BEVAN, Hon. Treasurer, 54, Lombard Street, E.C. 
Mr. E. A. FINN, Secretary, 41, Parliament Street, S.W. 
Messrs. DRUMMOND & Co., Bankers, 49, Charing Cross. S.W. 


Misery indescribable. 
also WORK. 


Funds 


RUPTURE. 


Link Shell Truss (Patent) Positively Cures. 


Vide British Medical Journal, June 30th, 1894. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS FREE. 


LINK SHELL TRUSS COMPANY, 


171, 


WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 
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NEW ZEALAND SHIPPING 


Limited. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


TO NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, AND AUSTRALIA, 


via Teneriffe, Cape Town, and Hobart (Tasmania); returning via Cape Horn, 
calling at Rio de Janeiro or Monte Video. 


The superb Steamers of this Company, which make a complete circuit of the world in about 
ninety days, have all been built especially for a swift Four-Weekly Passenger Service to New 
Zealand. Every modern improvement conducive to the comfort and safety of passengers has 
been adopted. Refrigerators are carried to provide a continuous supply of fresh meat, poultry, 
and fish. The state cabins are amidships. The saloons, smoking rooms, and ladies’ boudoirs are 
handsomely fitted. Sheltered promenade. Second saloon on upper deck. 


HEALTH TRIPS. 


’ Special facilities are afforded to 
passengers preferring to return, or 
proceed outwards, vid America. 


Passengers embark at the Royal Albert 
Dock, London; or at Plymouth (two 
days later). 


For full particulars apply to the Agents in London— 


GRAY, DAWES & Co., 4, Pall Mall Kast; J. B, WESTRAY & Co., 188, Leadenhall St.,£.C. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


ROFESSOR VILLARI’S NEW WORK. 
THE pense TWO CENTURIES OF FLORENTINE HISTORY: the Republics and Parties at the time of 
Dante. By Professor PasguALe VILLARI, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Savonaralo,” ** The Life and Times of 
Machiavelli,” &c. Translated by Linpa VILLARI, Demy 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, 16s. 


“JOHN OLIVER HOBBES.” 
THE TALES OF JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. Inone vol. With Portrait of the Author, by WALTER SPINDLER. 
Second Edition. Cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


rown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6 


THE MOUNTAINS OF CALIFORNIA. Joun Murr. Fully Illustrated. 


‘own 8vo, with mai Siete, cloth, 5s. 
THE STORY OF AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATION. By R. Tuynne. 


NEW VOLUMES OF “THE REFORMER’S BOOKSHELF.” 
NIHILISM AS IT IS, Stepniak’s Pamphlets, Translated by E. L. Voynicu, and Fetix ‘Claims 
of Russian Liberals.” Introduction by Dr. Spence Watson. 
THE INDUSTRIAL Ane COMMERCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Prof. Toorop RoGers. Second 
ition wo vols. 
“* Full of information of a very valuable kind which is not found elsewhere.”—Liverfool Daily Post. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


A CYCLOPADIA OF NAMES. One vol., ‘sabi in. by 10 in. by 3 in., ., bound in half cloth extra, £2 2s. net; 
half morocco, £2 155. net ; also in leather binding. 

+" This volume may be consulted for the name of every person and event of note in history, mythology, and 

fiction, “and for every important place i in the geography of the world. 


“THE JEFFERIES OF THE TROPICS. a 
IN THE GUIANA FOREST. By James Ropway. With Introduction by Granr ALLEN. 16 Full-page 


Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


EW VOLUME OF THE * MERMAID SERIES. Pe 
THE BEST PLAYS on. BEN JONSON. (II.) Post 8vo, about 500 pages, front., cloth, as. 6d. 


hree months after date of publication the price will be raised to 3s. 6d.) 


arge crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
THE ENGLISH NOVEL IN THE TIMES OF SHAKESPEARE. By J. Jusseranv. Translated by 
Evizasetu Lee. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged by the Author. it Illustrations. 
** One of the brighest, most scholarly, and most interesting volumes of literary history.” —Speaker. 


Catalogues and Lists sent post free on application. 
Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


THE 
ocean 
ocean 
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JOSEPH BICKLEY’S 


z > 
<x 
od 
2 PATENT MINERAL BLACK 
> = = 
= < For WALLS and FLOORS of > 

= 
J J 

>: COURTS. 
> 
A few of those carried out. 
= a CLUBS. BRIDGE Bouse. Weybridge. > 

QUEEN’S CLUB, West Kensington, W. WM , Esq., Fairlawn, Ton- [7 

= PRINCES CLUB, Knightsbridge. — po | 
— O PRINCES OLUB, Brighton. SIR ANDREW NOBLE, K.C.B., &c., Jes- 

2Z LAWN TENNIS CLUB, Sheffield. mond Dene, Newcastle. m 
5 — WALLACE JOHNSTONE, Esq, Soham py 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF FIFE, K.T., rw) 
x East Sheen. COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. : 
—. THE RIGHT HON. LORD WINDSOR, WINCHESTER. FETTES, Edinburgh. 

Hewell Grange. CLIPTON, Bristol. | CANTERBURY. 
8. HELIBUT, Esq., Holyport, Maidenhead. | MARLBOROUGH. | HARROW. 


NO PAINT REQUIRED.— ALWAYS DRY.—QUICK IN PLAY.— ENORMOUSLY 
ABSORBENT.—PRONOUNCED BY PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR PLAYERS 
PERFECT !-—SURFACE OF WALLS AND FLOORS EQUAL TO BLACK 


MARBLE OR EBONY.— HIGHEST TESTIMONIALS. 
ADDRESS— 


62, LILLIE ROAD, WEST BROMPTON, LONDON, 8.W. 
DR. GEORGE HORATIO JONES, 


Surgeon=Dentist, 


AND 


DOCTOR OF DENTAL SURGERY, EXAM. U.S.A. 
O7, GT. RUSSELL STREET, BI BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


Her Majesty's Surgeon-Dentist writes :—‘* Dr. Geo. H. Jones.— My mastication is now perfect 
and articulation quite distinct. Your teeth are the best, safest, and most life-like ; and your System 
(Crown Bridge and Bar) is the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In ——— of your valuable 
services rendered to me, you are at liberty to use my name. (Signed) S. G. HUTCHINS.” 


Dr. GEO. H. JONES has an American as well as an European reputation for successful 
Dentistry, which is confirmed by the following certificate from Dr. William H. Atkinson, M.D., 
D.D.S., of New York City, known as ‘‘ The Father of American Dentistry,” who writes—‘* Upon 
proper investigation as to the knowledge and ability of Dr. Geo. H. Jones as a Dentist, in tthe 
presence of practical cases in my chair and otherwise, I am satisfied that he is qualified far above 
the mass of successful practitioners as I know them in America and Europe.” 


Dr. GEO. H. JONES has been Awarded for his Improvements and Patents in Dentistry, 
Gold Medals, London and Paris; Gold Medal, New Zealand Exhibition, 1882; Gold Medal, 
Calcutta, 1883 ; and the Highest Diploma of Merit and Award at Nice and Amsterdam, 1883-4 ; 
Awarded the Gold Medal of the Académie Nationale, Paris, 1884; and the Highest Award, 
Artwerp; also the Gold Medal, International Exhibition, London, 1885; Gold Medal, Liverpool, 
1886 ; Gold Medal, Melbourne, 1888-9. 

These improvements render the adjustment of Prize Medal Teeth easy and painless, and are 
supplied at less cost than generally paid for inferior American Dentistry. 


Dr. GEO. H. JONES may be consulted daily, and every information given without charge, 
at his only address, 57, Great Russell Street (opposite the British Museum), Bloomsbury, London. 
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LONDON SOCIETY 


Officers of the Society. 
President—SIR HORACE B. T. FARQUHAR, Bart., L.C.C. 


Vice-Presidents, 
Tue or Onstow, G.C.M.G. 


THE Rt. Lon. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. Str ALGERNON BorTHWICK, BartT., M.P. 

THE Ricut Hox. Sir HENRY JAMES, Str RIcHARD WEBSTER, G.C.M.G., Q.C., 
0.C., M.P. 

THE RIGHT Hon. Sir JoHN LuBBock, Str Epwarp CLARKE, Q.C., M.P. 
Bart., M.P. WALTER Lona, Esq., M.P 


Chairman of Councii—Tue Ricut Hon. Lorp Georce HAMILTON, M.P. 
Treasurer —EDMUND BouLnots, Esq., M.P., L.C.C. 
Vice-Chairman—C. A. WHITMORE, Esq., M.P. 


{H. Percy Harris, Eso., L.C.C. 
Hon. Secretaries) Wox, LioneL HOLLAND. 
Secretary—J. G. Hay HALKETT, Esq. 


Bankers—Sik SAMUEL Scott, Bart., & Co., 1, Cavendish Square, W. 


Offices :—16, GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


EMBERS of this Society are elected by the Executive Committee. They must 
approve of the Objects of this Society, and agree to pay an Annual Subscription 
of not less than 2s. 6d. Branches of the Society are being formed in various 

districts of the Metropolis. Every information may be obtained at the Central Office, 


16, Great George Street, S.W. 
OBJECTS. 


1.—To extend and complete the Policy for the Reform of London Government 
initiated by the Unionist Ministry of 1886—g2, in the creation of the London County 
Council, by the establishment of District Councils or Corporations, and their endowment 
with adequate authority, so that every part of London may obtain the reality and 
advantages of Self-government. 

2.—To bring Municipal and Social Questions under public consideration and 
discussion with a view to reform. These questions include the more Equitable Distribu- 
tion of the Burdens of Taxation amongst all Classes and Interests ; and the Improvement 
of the Conditions under which the Industrial Population live and work, by the Super- 
vision of Immigrant Aliens, by the Extension of the Merchandise Marks Act for the 
identification of goods manufactured abroad, by powers to enable the Working Classes 
to become the Owners of the Houses they inhabit, by the Encouragement of Better 
Means of Locomotion in and between London and the Suburbs, and by State Recognition 
of Conciliation Boards for the Settlement of Labour Disputes. 

3-—And generally to improve the Administration of the County Council and other 
Local Authorities in the Metropolis by the adoption of a higher standard of Efficiency, 
Economy, and Consistency than now prevails. 


METHODS OF ACTION. 


The Society will proceed to create a centre of communication for Unionists and 
others who agree with the above objects ; to collect and disseminate information upon 
London questions ; to assist in securing, and to support suitable Candidates at Municipal 
Elections ; to watch Parliamentary and other proceedings affecting London interests ; 
and, generally, to bring together Unionists for consultation and combined action, so as to 
ensure to them adequate representation in the Municipal affairs of the Metropolis. 
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HAMPTON & SONS, 


Estate Agents, Auctioneers, & Surveyors, 
Cockspur Pall Mall, S.W. 


AMPTON & SONS’ LISTS of COUNTRY ESTATES and RESI- 

DENCES and SPORTINGS for SALE and to be LET in all the 

choicest districts of England and Wales are the most reliable published, as 
nearly all the properties have been personally inspected. 


HERTFORDSHIRE (between [latfield and Stevenage).— Interesting old sixteenth-century 
COUNTRY HOUSE for SALE, with its beautifully-timbered grounds and park lands of about 26 
acres. ‘lhe house occupies one of the choicest positions in the county, and commands delightful views 
over a noble park. Contains square entrance hall, three good reception rooms, fourteen bed and 
dressing rooms, two fitted bath rooms and good offices ; capital stabling for six, two cottages for coach- 
man and gardener, and small farmery. Most attractive old grounds, lawns for six tennis courts, walks, 
large productive kitchen garden, with vineries, peach houses, &c. Soil, gravel, and chalk; water and 
drainage excellent ; 4,o0oft. above the sea.—Full particulars of the Sole Agents, Messrs. Hampton and 
Sons, 1, Cockspur Street, S.W., who have inspected and strongly recommend it. 


BANKS OF THE THAMES.—For SALE, one of the most perfect MANSIONS in this 
favourite position, having a long river frontage, with boathouse, &c. The mansion stands in its finely 
timbered park and grounds, perfectly retired, and contains extremely handsome suite of entertaining 
rooms, very handsomely decorated, and in first-rate order, grand billiard room, music saloon, «ce. ; 
about twenty bed and dressing rooms, and large domestic offices. Good stabling for eight horses, 
coachman’s rooms ; entrance lodge, gardener’s house, and cottages. Beautiful old grounds, extensive 
glasshouses, &c. —Hampton & Sons strongly recommend a visit to this choice property. Full particulars 
at 1, Cockspur Street, S. W. 


RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE for SALE.—It is charmingly situate in 
Huntingdonshire, close to a picturesque village, 1} hour from King’s Cross, and near Kimbolton Castle ; 
the land, of about s6o acres in ring fence, is rich old pasture and good arable, a large proportion being 
grass, interspersed with several small woods and plantations, watered by the River Kym, and the whole 
is let to capital tenants; the old Elizabethan manor-house, recently restored, re-decorated, and fitted 
with all modern conveniences, is well placed in a grandly-wooded park, faces south, on gravel subsoil, 
and approached by carriage drives, with lodge entrance ; the shooting is first class, there being excellent 
cover for game ; extra shooting adjoining can be rented. Hampton & Sons have personally inspected, 
and can strongly recommend this most desirable property, and are instructed to offer it on very moderate 
terms.—Auction Offices, 1, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


ALDERSHOT (near).—To be LET, Furnished, for a few months, a really perfect, moderate- 
sized MANSION, with seventeen bedrooms, billiard room, four large reception rooms, complete offices ; 
everything in the most perfect order, and the park in which the house stands is a beautiful one.— 
Personally inspected and strongly recommended by the Agents, Hampton & Sons, 1, Cockspur St., S.W. 


TOWN HOUSES. 
TO BE SOLD, en bloc, a ready FURNISHED MANSION, in the heart of the Cadogan 


¥Estate, and instant possession can be had if desired; the residence is of modern construction of red 
brick, with easy staircase, and conveniently planned and arranged in every way; parquet flooring to 
all the reception rooms, and mosaic-laid halls ; the furniture is particularly superior throughout and 
appropriate ; ten bed-rooms and two bath-rooms upstairs (two men-Servants’ bed-rooms in basement), 
drawing-room, boudoir, dining-room, library, and smoking room; excellent stabling for four horses ; 
long lease ; low ground rent ; price for the whole as it stands, £13,000.——Principals or their solicitors 
can have particulars of this unique place upon application to the Owner's Sole Agents, Hampton & 
Sons, 1, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


FOR SALE, at £1,700, a delightfully bright, light, and cheerful FAMILY RESIDENCE, 
situate in Belsize Park Gardens, N.W.; fine outer and inner halls, drawing-room, dining-room, and 
library on the ground floor ; billiard-room, ten bed-rooms, and bath-room above ; good garden ; semi- 
detached ; lease 57 years ; ground rent £20 ; high and exceptionally healthy and bracing locality ; con- 
venient for the City or West-end ; a beautifully planned house, and well fitted throughout ; price reduced 
to this low figure in order to effect an immediate sale.—Further particulars of Hampton & Sons, 1, 
Cockspur Street, S.W. 


BY ORDER OF EXECUTORS TO CLOSE AN ESTATE.—£1,600 will be accepted for 
a really first-class TOWN RESIDENCE, with stabling, situated in one of the best positions off the main 
Bayswater Road and close tc the Park ; lease 43 years, ground-rent £40; stabling could be let to pay 
more than the ground-rent ; a splendid opportunity for a famlly desirous of settling in a high-class and 
central neighbourhood, and securing one of the bargains of the times.—Further particulars of Hampton 
& Sons, 1, ‘Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Auction and Estate Offices: 1, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 
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C. F. JOHNS & PECG, 


TAILORS, 


2, CLIFFORD STREET, W. 


ART PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Varieties sent by Post for Selection to any part of the World. 
No deposit required from responsible applicants. 
Paris Salon Pictures, Classical, Secular, and Religious 
Subjects, Statuary, Views, Eastern Types, Artists’ Life 
Studies, Animals. Clouds, Waves, eads, Children, 
Figures, Yachts, Flowers, Fruits, &c. 


Sole Agents for the Celebrated Series of Life Studies for Artists by 
_ W. VON GLODEN and G. PLUSCHOW. 
Collections from the Louvre, Luxembourg, Vatican, Dresden, 
and other noted Galleries. 


ERDMANN & SCHANZ, Photographic Publishers, 
4, Sallecoate Road, Wandsworth Common, 
EsTABLISHED 1376, London, S.W. 
No connection with any other firm cf Photo Dealers. 


Write for our latest Catalogue, One Penny, post free. It includes the Newest Publications, any of which are sent by 
Summary of Photographs sent gratis and post free. 
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MEMORY TRAINING. 


“In preparing for Exam. by the LOISETTE SYSTEM, natural memory is improved. Several officers have 
used it in learning Russian and other languages.” — United Service Magazine, June, 1894. 

Seemed ditficult, but it és delightful.”—R. T. Pore, C.E.. Top in Exam,”—T. Tair, M.A., Glasgow. 
Four Exams, passed.”—J. F. GREEN, Emmanue! College, Cambridge. 

“Taught by correspondence. In three weeks I was able to memorise the names, &c., of more than 400 men.”— 
Colonel A. W. Jamieson, 1.S.C., commanding 7th Bengal N. Inf. 

“After going through three memory systems, 1 award the palm to Loisette’s.”—W. Spiers, M.A., F.G.S., 
F.R.M.S, ‘The only real method of study, should be compulsory in all schools.” —J. A. Robinson, 

‘*Can learn lectures while hearing them.”—A. L. Huspanp. 

“I formed one of a Postal Class, took six weeks to master your lessons, found your system all you say it is; it 
helped me to pass three Exams.’’—Rev. R. Dewr, M.A., Cambridge, Rector of Geldeston. 

** There is more logical training in it than in many treatises of philosophy.”— Rev. C. E. Cock1NG, M.A, Oxon, 
Rector of Lea. “Exercises pleasurable and practicable. Memory and concentration improve rapidly.’’—Rev. 
J. Warton, M.A., T.C.D., July 13th, 1894. Of special value in preaching without notes.’’— Kev. 
Rorerts, M.A., Oxon, Bod Llywd Rectory, Ruabon. 

“* Applications of the system numerous as affairs of life.” —Rev. J. Amos, M.A., Pastor House, Cambridge. 

‘« My natural memory greatly strengthened.”—W. W. Astor (Proprietor Pad? Mall Mag., &c.), June, 1894. 


Prospectus post free, A. LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford St., London. 
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A PHENOMENAL SUCCESS. 


FLOR DE DINDIGUL, 


An excellent medium-mild Indian Cigar 
of exquisite flavour and aroma. 


Mr. G. A. SALA writes: ** Will bear favourable 
comparison with choice Havannahs, while the cost is 
about one-third.” 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCONISTS. 
Prices 22s. and 20s. per 100 (two sizes), 
CARRIAGE PAID. 


Samples four & five is., post free 12 stamps. 


BEWLAY & CO., LTD., 
49 & 74, STRAND, W.C.; and 
143, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
Tobacconists to the Royal Family. 
ESTABLISHED 1780, 


Celebrated Pianettes 
from £21 nett. 
Boudoir Cottages 
from 30 Guineas. 
Iron Frame Cottages 
from 42 Guineas. 
Overstrung Upright 
Grands 
from 50 Guineas. 


@ | Second-hand Pianos 
from £16. 


FULL CASH DISCOUNTS. 
HIRE SYSTEM, 
Equitable Terms. 


199 & 201,RegentSt.,W. 


46, Moorgate St., E.C. 


THE AFLOLIAN 


is conceded by the WORLD’S BEST MUSICIANS to be 


THE GREATEST MUSICAL INVENTION OF MODERN TIMES. 


This Unique and Wonderful Instrument is not only adapted to the wants of the Trained Musician, 
but can also be PLAYED BY ANYONE (after a few days’ practice) ; so that every home can have, by means 
of the “ZOLIAN,” any piece of music ever written—from the simple Psalm or Song to the most intricate 
Opera, Waltz, March, or Dance. The Musical Expression, or Tone Colour, can be varied entirely at the 
will of the player, the ‘“£olian” responding as promptly to any change of tempo, or degree of power, as a well- 


drilled Orchestra. 


“4 Visit to our Show Rooms will be esteemed a favour.” 
Price from £21 to £104. 


GEORGE WHIGHT & CO., 


225, REGENT STREET, LONDON, wW. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


Marl? 


Regent Street, 


25 per cent. discount for cash, or 14s. 6d. per month 
(Second-Hand, 10s. 6d. per month), on Three Years 


System. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST FREE. 


CHARLES STILES & 60., 


& 42, Southampton Row, 
| HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


PIANOS EXCHANGED. 
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No. 142.—DECEMBER, 1894. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


The predominant political event of the month has 
been Lord Rosebery’s ostensible capitulation to the 
extreme Radical section of his Party, which he has 
consented to lead upon a sham crusade against the Upper House. 
The more level-headed Ministerialists, directed by the Editor of The 
Westminster Gazette, have been oppressed for the last few months 
by the impossibility of founding an adequate electioneering case 
against the Lords on the rejection of a couple of Irish Bills, con- 
demned by a majority of British Members sitting in the House of 
Commons. They have consequently proclaimed the policy of “fill- 
ing up the cup,” which means forcing the Newcastle programme 
through a gagged House of Commons, and subsequently pitching 
it en bloc at the Peers in the fervent hope of their declining som 
of its items and so tempting the wrath of an outraged people. 
This seemed to be the best available working theory—although 
it overlooks the fact that the Peers are extremely indulgent 
towards measures upon which an unmistakable majority of 
the electors appear to have set their heart—and the “cup” school 
was commonly supposed to have the sanction of headquarters. 
[ll-concealed surprise and consternation have therefore been 


produced among his more sedate followers by the Prime 
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Minister’s sudden appearance as an “amateur revolutionary.” 
Politicians of both Parties, when off platforms, fully recog- 
nize that of late years the House of Lords has been able, 
owing to the Irish engagements of the Gladstonian Party, to put 
itself steadily in the right with the British electorate, while its 
once formidable antagonists have been doing rather the reverse. 
Political memory is proverbially short, and in spite of careful 


nursing, the ancient grievance of 1832 has either died a natural 
death or has been killed by the events of the last two years, which 
have cast upon the Peers the temporary duty of protecting Great 
Britain against the south and west of Ireland. Mr. Gladstone, 
Sir William Harcourt, and the Leeds Conference have in turn un- 
availingly flung themselves against this fact; while, for the first 
time in sixty years, a Hyde Park demonstration against the 
Lords failed to attain even decent dimensions. One would 
expect a man of the Premier’s shrewdness to be warned by these 
repeated failures, and the Lord Rosebery who speaks so wisely and 
so sturdily on Foreign affairs would never have committed such a 
blunder; but there seems to be a second Lord Rosebery, a nerveless 
and fluttering electioneerer, who is made the catspaw of every 
section of his Party in turn. 


The Prime Minister delivered his revolutionary 
oration to a great Bradford audience on October 
27th. After hinting at an early dissolution, owing 
to the veto that is placed by an irresponsible Chamber “ on all those 
measures dealing with Ireland, which we at the last election were 
mainly, if not specially instructed to bring forward,” Lord Rosebery 
announced that the dissolution would be fought on the question of 
the House of Lords, “the greatest constitutional question that has 
arisen in England for two centuries or more.” It cannot be left 
alone, “it cannot settle itself, but if you do not take care, it will 
wreck many Liberal measures and many Liberal Governments 
before it has done.” If there is calmness and apathy on the subject 
that is precisely a reason for dealing with it now. The Lower 
Chamber has been three times popularized during the last sixty 
years, and an unchanged House of Lords stands condemned as “a 
dangerous structure.” Moreover, since 1886, when the first Home 
Rule Bill was issued, the Upper House has represented no balance 
of parties whatever, but “an overwhelming mass of Tories and so- 
called Unionists, with a handful of Liberals among them.” Again, 
a House of “ hereditary Peers opposed to popular aspirations ” claims 
to control and veto (in all respects except finance) a House elected 
“on almost the most popular possible basis, representing with 
freedom and directness the wishes of an aspiring and educated 


REASONS FOR THE 
REVOLUTION. 
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people.” The speaker declared that, whatever might be the number 
of Liberals returned to the House of Commons, were it even 670 
out of the 670 Members, by no possibility could the number of 
Liberal Peers be augmented beyond thirty. 


‘*What a mockery is this! We boast of our free institutions. We swell as we 
walk abroad and survey less fortunate countries. We make broad the phylacteries 
of freedom upon our foreheads. We thank God that we are not as other less 
favoured men are, and all the time we endure this mockery of freedom. You are 
bound hand and foot. You may vote, and vote till you are black in the face, it 
will not change the face of matters at all: still the House of Lords will control at 
its will the measures of your representatives ; still you will have to go, hat in hand, 
to the House of Lords to ask it to pass your measures, in however mutilated a 
shape they may wish. It has practically come to this—that we, knowing the 
House of Lords is a Party body of one complexion, cannot any longer introduce 
the Bills that we think fit, unless we mean to waste the time of the House of 
Commons by an absolutely bootless and fruitless process, or else we must simply 
introduce the Bills into the House of Commons which we think have some possible 
chance of passing the Tory Party in the House of Lords.” 


Lord Rosebery reiterated his personal attachment 

SOME OF THE to a Second Chamber of some kind as “the tempta- 
tion of absolute power is too great for any man or 

any body of men,” but is afraid of so strong a body as the Ameri- 
can Senate and is doubtful whether the House of Lords with 
its stereotyped and unchangeable partizanship, is better than no 
Second Chamber at all. He derided the doctrine that the Peers 
are better judges of public opinion than the elected representatives 
of the people, but was forced to recur to 1832 for an illustration 
of their obstinacy becoming a national danger. Again, Liberal 
legislation can only be carried by menace, while Tory legislation is 
to descend like a blessed rain from heaven: “ours is only to come 
by storm and rain, and snow, and vapour; theirs is to be the 
fertilizing overflow of the Nile. Ours is only to come in a tornado 
or hurricane, and the result of it will be, if we are never allowed to 
carry any measure without threats of earthquake or without 
summoning the spirits of the stormy deep from their lair, to 
convince the people of this country that our legislation is always 
turbulence and trouble, and the only possible way of getting laws 
passed is by confiding them to the Tory Unionist Party. I only 
allude to this to show what a real danger the House of Lords is 
from a constitutional point of view. It invites unrest, it invites 
agitation, and in certain causes the cup might boil over and it 
might invite revolution.” Lord Rosebery is fully alive to the 
magnitude of the subject he is raising, and describes it “as the 
greatest issue that has been put in this country since your fathers 
resisted the tyranny of Charles I. and of James II.” The entire 
revision of the Constitution is no light undertaking and the opposing 
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forces are considerable, consisting as they do of all anti-Home 
Rulers, Churchmen, and Brewers, and the assailants must be pre- 
pare to take off their waistcoats as well as their coats and gird up 
their loins. There are also practical difficulties to be considered if 
this revolutionary attack is to wear a constitutional aspect, as no 
Bill for the abolition of the House of Lords or the limitation of 
the Lords’ veto would ever be passed by that Assembly ; moreover, 
the Government has no mandate or imposing majority to carry 
such a Bill in the Commons: there is a third course, however, 
avoiding the difficulties in the way of a Bill or a physical Revo- 
lution. 


The Ministry have decided to invite the House of 
sha Commons to pass a resolution framed on the 
Resotution. precedent of 1678 (which asserts the financial 

superiority of the House of Commons) declaring 

“ that the House of Commons in the partnership with the House 
of Lords is unmistakably the predominant partner.” Such a 
resolution would be dissimilar from other resolutions and would 


not share their fate. 


‘It will be the duty of the Government to move the House of Commons to pass 
such a resolution, and, if they do pass it, remember that never before in the history 
of Parliament has such a resolution, at the instance and on the responsibility of 
the Government, been passed in the House of Commons against the House of Lords. 
What willitrepresent? The joint demand of the executive Government of the day 
and of the House of Commons for the revision of the Constitution, and in that way 
the question will enter in itself on a new phase. That resolution will stand for 
ever upon the journals of the House. No Government, however bold, however 
cynical it may be, that may eventually succeed ours will be bold enough or 
cynical enough to propose its reversal. Not all the perfumes of Araby itself 
will wash that resolution out of the books of the House. Not even if the verdict 
of the country should go against us on that resolution would, I believe, any leader 
of the,House of Commons be bold enough to propose its reversal.” 


The country, however, would not reverse such a resolution, which 
would thus become a substantive part of the Constitution, and 
the House of Lords would find itself relegated as regards general 
legislation to the position it now occupies as regards finance. Act L 
therefore consists of submitting the resolution to the House 
of Commons; Act II., an appeal to the country to support the 
resolution. Beyond this Lord Rosebery does not see his way at 
present, and he concluded a turgid peroration with this astonishing 
exhortation to his audience: “We fling down the gauntlet. It is 
for you to take it up.” In the days of chivalry the gauntlet was 
always taken up by the enemy, but the Premier apparently expects 
his own followers to quarrel with him. The curious thing about 
Lord Rosebery’s policy is that although he is a Second Chamberman 
whose chief complaint against the House of Lords is that it is a 
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bad Second Chamber, he proposes not to abolish it but to reduce it 


to impotence, which would not clear the way for a better Second 
Chamber. 


Lord Salisbury replied at Edinburgh on October 
30th, i.e, within three days, to this elaborate 
attack. He described Lord Rosebery as having drawn a big red 
herring across the Home Rule track, which, however, owing to 
his being Premier, has to be taken seriously. 


THE REPLY. 


‘* He recognizes that the resolutions are like the conies, a feeble folk. A reso- 
lution by itself will not do very much, and that he fully admits ; and having 
admitted those two things, he makes no indication that he desires or would be 
satisfied with any change in the constitution of the House of Lords. I have heard 
many proposals for change in the constitution of the House of Lords ; some of 
them I sympathize with, some of them I think are really bad, but they all agree in 
this, that they would end in making the House of Lords much more strong against 
the House of Commons than it is now. Therefore they do not suit the purpose of 
the Prime Minister, whose object it is that the House of Commons should be 
supreme. Well, having stated all these impossibilities, and pointed out all these 
objections, and told you of the things which you cannot possibly do, he then sits 
down.” 

It is nonsense to talk of submitting the resolution by way of 
referendum to the people, as our constitution knows no such 
instrument, and while clearness and distinctness are of its essence, 
they are absolutely absent from the statement of the Prime 
Minister. <A: referendum is a perfectly honest proceeding, “send- 
ing a measure in its details” to the electorate. “It has answered, 
I believe, very well in a very extensive form. in Switzerland and in 
a very limited form in the United States. I am by no means dis- 
posed to say a word against it. I think in the form in which it 
exists in the United States it is decidedly advantageous for the 
good government and for the stability of the country.” Lord 
Rosebery’s policy is the antithesis of a referendum—it is simply a 
demand for a blank cheque. What is the present case against the 
House of Lords? Simply that the Peers decline to follow the 
Commons in accepting the ascendancy of the “ well-drilled batta- 
lion whom Archbishop Walsh sends to Westminster.” On the 
Employers’ Liability Bill the votes of Great Britain sustaining the 
“free contract” rights of important industrial communities were 
overruled by “the south and west of Ireland” in the House of 
Commons. Again, the representatives of Great Britain declined to 
sanction the Evicted Tenants’ Bill, indiscriminately restoring 
tenants evicted since 1879, or their descendants, without reference 
to the cause of the eviction, but were overruled by the “disciplined 
battalions of the south and west of Ireland.” Last year the 
Ministry proposed a tremendous change in the institutions of 
this country, “reversing the traditions of our policy for the past 
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seven centuries, breaking up the integrity of the Empire and hand- 
ing over to their enemies those men of Scottish descent who have 
assumed in the north of Ireland the position of danger at our 
instance and on our covenant.” Again England and Scotland 
combined and declined the proposal, “but they were overruled by 
the majority of the south and west of Ireland.” “ In all these cuses 
the House of Lords has said that the decision shall not be final 
without further reference to the electorate, and Great Britain shall 
not be overruled by the south and west of Ireland.” 


Lord Rosebery’s resolution is designed apparently 
FF Bice to subject the Peers to the same domination that 
overrules Great Britain in the other House, but to 
suppose that you can really sweep away the House of Lords in 
order to enable “ England and Scotland to abase themselves before 
the electors of the south and west of Ireland” is ludicrous. The 
famous financial resolution of 1678 was based on precedents dating 
from the reign of Richard IL., and proclaimed an undoubted right. 
In the present case, however, the House of Lords could reply with 
an equally effective counter resolution setting forth their side of 
the case. 


‘Very different agencies are required before you can fundamentally change the 
ancient constitution of England. I do not for a moment mean to say that that 
constitution could last if the considerable majority of the people were distinctly 
and steadily against it. Of course, we know that everything political in our coun- 
try exists with the pleasure of the nation, and if the nation is not in its favour it 
will not continue to exist. But you must ascertain the real opinion of the nation. 
Their technical presumptions that, because they have sent a certain set of men to 
represent a certain Party, therefore whatever that Party determines is the will of 
the nation,—such things are mere empty pretences and formulas. They will not 
frighten the House of Lords, and they will have no effect upon the action of 
the majority of the people. Physical force, no doubt, would overthrow the 
House of Lords and overthrow it easily, but I should be very much surprised to 
see the people of this island applying physical force in order to insure that their 
own wishes should be subjected to the wishes of the south and west of Ireland.” 


The new attack on the Lords tended to divert our 
attention from social questions pressing for treat- 
ment. Lord Salisbury, in a searching analysis, dis- 
tinguished between three forms of legislation all blindly lumped 
together under the term Socialist—(1) Pure robbery, e.g., “when you 
hear people say that all the instruments of production should be 
taken into the hands of the State you know you are in the presence 
of mere brigands”; (2) the subjection of the wishes of a minority 
to those of a majority in the same industry—such legislation re- 
quires careful watching, as it may easily become a tyranny ; (3) the 
application of the machinery of the State to the accomplishment 
of objects in which the community generally is agreed. Some 
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things the State can do better than individuals, and vice versd ; each 
case must be examined on its own merits. Do not let us ery “ Wolf, 
wolf, when there is no wolf,” and treat proposals coming in this 
category as indiscriminately tainted with confiscation. Lord Salis- 
bury referred to Mr. Chamberlain’s programme in a passage that has 
afforded general satisfaction throughout the Unionist Party, the 
consolidation of which it has, if possible, augmented : “ Mr. Cham- 
berlain, with whose general objects, I confess, I have the greatest 
sympathy, has been recently laying his views on this subject before 
the public. I do not know precisely the nature of the proposals 
which he recommends in these matters. Everything depends upon 
details. But I am satisfied that there is no taint of confiscation in 
anything that he has proposed, and I am sure that the general 
object which he has in view will join with it the hearty concurrence 
of all sections of the Unionist Party.” 


We most reluctantly pass over the brilliant speech 
MR. eee delivered by Mr. Balfour at Newcastle, on Novem- 
SunpERLAND. ber 13th, in which he riddled the Rosebery Revo- 
lution, which has been inaugurated “ because the 
Newcastle Programme had been a failure.” On the following day 
at Sunderland he made perhaps the weightiest contribution to 
political science he has yet delivered; it ranks with his address 
to the Nonconformist Unionists at the Memorial Hall last sum- 
mer. It was in the nature of a warning to those who are utiliz- 
ing the democratic movement in the country to suit the pass- 
ing interests of electoral convenience. Three separate agitations, 
Mr. Balfour points out, have been recently started against por- 
tions of our inherited Constitution, and the most modern pro- 
gramme known to us embraces the destruction of the unity of the 
Kingdom, the destruction of the National Churches of Scotland 
and Wales, and the destruction of the House of Lords. Upon this 
he remarks: “I am not going to ask whether these are matters 
for congratulation or whether they are not, but I am going to 
point out to you that if we hold to our hereditary institutions by 
so frail a tenure as the casual counsels of some wire-puller or the 
dreams of some individual statesman, we hold to them by a tenure 
far less secure than as citizens of this Empire we should desire.” 
Mr. Balfour declared that he was no pessimist in politics, but ad- 
monished his audience that even a British democracy was not 
assured of an easy political destiny, and that “nothing but patience, 
patriotism, public spirit and public unselfishness” could save it 
trom besetting perils. And then, after referring to the enfranchis- 
ing measures of the last sixty years, he delivered himself of this 
admirable confiteor :— 
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“IT believe that nothing but a democratic form of government will suit modern 
requirements. In that sense Iam, and I have always been, a believer in democracy. 
But because I believe that only by a wide franchise, only by giving the people of 
this country the control of their own affairs, because I say I believe that is the only 
constitution suited to our needs, our wants, and our aspirations, that, therefore, we 
are going to avoid all the perils which have encompassed other democracies and 
which have encompassed other forms of government in other countries—then I say 
that would be a great mistake. Ithink it would be deceiving ourselves, I think it 
would be bringing upon ourselves a not undeserved Nemesis.” 


The misuse of the word “people” is a characteristic danger of the 
times. The word does not import a large class of people to the 
exclusion of another class, and a demagogue Mr. Balfour defines as 
a man who, habitually flattering the larger section of the commu- 
nity with the name of “the people,” preaches that it owes no duties 
to others, who in their turn possess no rights. With much cogency 
Mr. Balfour insisted upon the doctrine of social solidarity, applying 
it to our existing difficulties in the matter of strikes and hours 
of labour. With regard to the eight hours question he was led 
into a brief reference to the aims of the Socialists, whose economic 
errors have rarely been better stated :— 


‘*Remember that the fundamental error of Socialism, apart from its immorality, 
which I do not go into, the fundamental economic error of Socialism is this, that 
it considers simply and solely how that which is produced is to be divided ; 
it ignores altogether the conditions under which alone any production is possible. 
And, believe me, that if through foolish legislation, if through the adoption of any 
of the crazy schemes which are laid before the people of this country for their 
acceptance, we really strike at the springs of our industry, it is perfectly vain for 
us to consider how we have organized our means of distribution, for we shall have 
destroyed at its source our means of production,” 


The whole speech should be studied as a model statement of the 


lines upon which prudent legislation and administration should 
proceed. 


It was strange to see The Times of November 

Me JouN 5th break out of its dignified impersonality and 
throw its columns into black edge over the death 

of its proprietor, Mr. John Walter, while devoting four columns 
to his biography. The Times generally keeps its personality 
so well concealed that we feel quite privileged in being allowed 
to step behind the scenes and learn something of its man- 
agement. “For hard upon half-a-century Mr. Walter’s voice has 
been always a potent voice; in the last resort a deciding voice in 
the policy and conduct of this journal.” The position has been a 
proud one to occupy, for The Times indulges in no exaggeration 
when it describes itself as “the leading journal of the world,” and 
the statement is modestly buried in ordinary type instead of 
being flared over the hoardings of London, for which we are grate- 
ful. There is admittedly no newspaper which comes near it in its 
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daily wealth of news, criticism, correspondence, and general infor- 
mation ; and none surpasses it in integrity of purpose and sobriety 
of tone. It has steadily avoided sensationalism, which seems to 
be the sustaining drug of New Journalism. Its ambition has been 
—and the merit of this is attributed to the late proprietor—‘*to 
give effective expression to the current sentiments of serious and 
sober-minded Englishmen.” The proof of its success in this direc- 
tion is testified in the abuse lavished on it by Little Englanders, 
Doctrinaires, by the honourable body of Cranks, and by Labour 
demagogues in the “Tub” stage. As it is a human production it 
is liable to commit blunders, and it did so notoriously when its 
chief allowed himself to be imposed on by a forged document 
brought to the Office by an Irish Nationalist; but the vilifi- 
cation to which it was subjected on account of this blunder—a 
vilification which took the form of imputing to The Times the 
crime by which it had been victimized—rallied all “serious and 
sober-minded Englishmen” to its defence, and such influence as 
had been impaired by the Parnellite incident was quickly re- 
covered. Englishmen have reason to be grateful to The Times for 
its steadfast resistance to the repeal of the Union, and to the 
creation of a second and rival Parliament within the United King- 
dom. If Mr. John Walter’s voice was the one which determined 
this policy, then, if for this alone, it was with justification The 
Times draped its columns in black to inform us of the loss of a 
national benefactor. 


After a raging contest the fifty-five seats compos- 

Prag ceed ing the London School Board were filled up by 
the ratepayers on November 22nd. Both sides 

claim the victory, the Progressives because they polled a majority 
of 30,000 voters, the Moderates because they hold a majority of 
three seats on the new Board. At the previous election in 1891, 
according to the figures of The Daily Chronicle, the most zealous 
of the many zealous newspaper champions of the Progressive 
Party, the Board was made up of twenty-eight Moderates, three 
Independent Moderates, twenty-two Progressives, one Inde- 
pendent and one Roman Catholic. On the new Board the 
Moderates or Diggleites number twenty-nine, and the Pro- 
gressives twenty-six, so the “official” Parties seem to have 
wrested one and four seats respectively from Independents of 
various hues. We are quite unable to understand how this 
election can be honestly described as the Death of Diggleism, 
seeing that Mr. Diggle continues to lead the dominant Party on 
the Board, and if he desires such an unpleasant post will be re- 
elected Chairman. Undoubtedly, however, the Moderate Party will 
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tind their position more difficult than on the late Board, where, by 
co-option of outsiders when vacancies occurred, and by the general 
support of the Independents, they eventually held an impregnable 
position. They are still strong enough to defend their attitude 
towards religious education, but will probably have to give ground 
on administrative matters. The most interesting personal feature 
of the contest was Mr. Athelstan Riley’s triumph in Chelsea over 
a shameless campaign of calumny promoted by The Daily 
Chronicle and The Pall Mull Gazette; he was greeted at every 
meeting by cries of “No Popery”—even when Lord Harrowby was 
his Chairman—but he received 8,000 more votes than in 1891. 
When men’s passions are cooler we believe that Mr. Diggle and 
Mr. Riley will be generally regarded as having performed two 
notable public services: (1) They have made a secularist attack on 
the Compromise of 1871 impossible, (2) They have compelled the 
bitter enemies of the Voluntary Schools to publicly acknowledge 
their rights. 


The elevation of Sir John Rigby, the late Attorney- 
Forrar. — General to the Bench, while removing a surprisingly 
incompetent legislator from the House of Commons, 
provided the political world with an opportune test of the ettect of 
Lord Rosebery’s declaration against the House of Lords upon a 
typical Scotch constituency. Since 1832 Liberalism has enjoyed 
an unbroken record in Forfarshire ; in 1886 it temporarily adhered 
to a sturdy Radical Unionist, Mr. J. W. Barclay, but that was 
generally regarded as a purely personal victory. It has now, by 
returning Mr. Ramsay over Mr. Robson (November 17th), more 
formally renounced the Gladstonian yoke. The figures of the last 
four contests speak for themselves :— 


1885. 1886. 1892. 1894, 
... ... BAM ... 2968 ... 
C. and U.... -» 1,851 ... 3,839 ... 4,077 ... 5,145 


In other words, a Liberal majority, which was over 4,000 in 1885, 
has been converted into a Unionist majority of 286 in 1894. It 
may be unwise to magnify the significance of this by-Election, but 
Unionist elation is not unnatural, and fair-minded Gladstonians 
tind themselves compelled to confess that the Rosebery Revolution 
has received a sharp rebuff. The usual explanations are of course 
forthcoming to account for the present victory, and undoubtedly 
the Unionist candidate, Mr. Ramsay, a brother of the late Lord 
Dalhousie, had the advantage locally in competing against a 
London stock-broker. Some of the Ministerial apologists naively 
complain that Scotch Disestablishment was a severe handicap to 
their candidate, and we shall doubtless learn before long that if it 
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were not for the Newcastle Programme the Radical Party would 
do much better in England. The Westminster Gazette, however, 
concedes that the agitation against the Peers has not given the 
Party a “lift” in Forfarshire ; if it has the same effect on the 
Brigg by-Election, the Ministry will meet Parliament under most 
depressing auspices. At one of his meetings Mr. Ramsay was 
asked by a schoolmaster: “Where are the 10,000,000 Irishmen 
who have left Ireland since 1847?” He replied without a pause, 
“They are probably in Heaven or the United States.” 


The Emperor Alexander III. died at Livadia on 
ae Thursday afternoon, November 1st. He was con- 
demned by a fatal illness without reprieve, and 
neither change of climate, medical science, nor a “miracle- 
working” priest were of the slightest avail. The greatest potentate 
in the world has shared the common lot and lies entombed among 
the dead. His character has been sketched in thousands of news- 
papers, and the general estimate seems to be that although a man 
of average intelligence and without culture, his moral nature was 
of a high order. “Great thoughts come from the heart” was 
the dictum of a French philosopher. It is not a very safe law for 
general application; but the late Tsar had, fortunately, one great 
thought which came from the heart and which he was in a position 
to give effect to. He loved peace and was determined that no act 
of his should precipitate war. He may be said to have maintained 
peace in Europe for fourteen years, in spite of considerable pro- 
vocation. The Triple Alliance was a provocation and the conduct 
of Bulgaria was aggravating. He remained impassive under the 
former and showed a generous forbearance towards the latter. The 
nations of Europe mourn his loss because they know how favour- 
ably his prodigious influence has always been exercised in the 
great peace interests of all. His admirable domestic life was his 
one unfailing source of happiness. The external dangers of his 
position, which had been illustrated by the fate of his father, made 
him a magnificent prisoner in a gilded dungeon, for assassins of the 
Caserio type abound in Russia and extraordinary precautions are 
necessary in order to protect the life of a Tsar. 


Upon the death of Alexander III., his son Nicholas 

THe New TSAR was at once proclaimed Tsar, and the oath of al- 
AND EUROPEAN 

Prospects. legiance was taken by the members of the Imperial 

family and all the great officials. The portraits of 

the young Tsar are singularly like those of the Duke of York. It is 


impossible to say what his domestic policy will be. In foreign 
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affairs it is likely that he will maintain the pacific attitude of his 
father with probably a considerable relaxation of the French 
entente, of the stability of which the French appear to be getting 
somewhat anxious. They have expressed an eager and almost 
exaggerated condolence with the Russian people in the calamity 
which has befallen them. Special missions to St. Petersburg have 
been sent, and every tribute and token of grief has been lavished. 
Still the French mind is apprehensive. On Monday, November 
26th, the young Tsar was married to the Princess Alix of Hesse, 
a German Princess and granddaughter of the British Queen. The 
Tsar’s mother and the Princess of Wales are devoted sisters. These 
family circumstances are not favourable to a Franco-Russian alli- 
ance, which is nothing if it be not anti-German and anti-British. 


There is, however, not merely the satisfactory 

a family relations subsisting between the two Royal 
Houses as a guarantee of continued friendliness 

between England and Russia, but it is rumoured some official 
understanding has been entered into between the two countries, 
and the strange news has been circulated that England is at last 
prepared to waive her objections to a free passage of Russian ships 
of war through the Bosphorus and Dardanelles. We think there 
is something to be said in favour of this concession. It would 
remove the greatest grievance which Russia cherishes against 
England. Let fair-minded Englishmen realize that the Bos- 
phorus is the solitary egress to the sea which is open all the year 
round from the dominions of Russia. It seems strange that 
England, which preaches the freedom of highways, should be the 
one country which persists in sealing up the Black Sea; a Russian 
man-of-war has in consequence, during the winter, no home port 
to which she can resort for repairs. Nature closes the northern 
ports, and the southern ports in the Black Sea, to which there is a 
natural highway, are closed by treaty. Turkey would be in less 
danger were this highway open, for at present Russia feels that the 
only method of acquiring her legitimate channel to the Mediterra- 
nean is by seizing Constantinople. There remains the objection 
that the entry of Russian men-of-war to the Mediterranean would 
necessitate an increase of our fleet. This in itself would not be 
an evil; and, after all, the prospect of a sudden attack of a Franco- 
Russian fleet upon the English fleet in the Mediterranean would 
be considerably diminished if we found ourselves able to improve 
our relations with Russia by conceding the much-coveted channel. 


We hope the subject may be under consideration at the Foreign 
Office. 
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Possibly the French Government would have post- 
ae poned its intention of invading Madagascar could 
Mapacascar. it have foreseen that the European equilibrium 

was to be disturbed in a manner unfavourable to 

France. The expedition is, however, announced and in course of 
equipment. Its estimated cost is £2,600,000. The number of 
troops is to be 15,000, including the French Foreign Legion, which 
is organized in Algeria. There are to be as few native French 
soldiers in the ranks as possible. The war is founded upon an 
interpretation of a treaty (1885) by the French which the Hovas 
will not concede. Monsieur Hanotaux, speaking in the French 
Chamber, on November 13th, admitted that the treaty was no 
sooner agreed to than differences arose as to its meaning, and said 
that an explanatory letter dated January 9th, 1886, had to be 
written, which was signed by the French Plenipotentiaries. Ac- 
cording to the statement of Captain Oliver, in The Times of the 
19th November, the signatures of Queen Ranevalomanjaka and 
her Minister were only affixed to the ratification of the treaty on 
the day after the date of the interpretative letter, that is to say after 
the formal explanation had been made by France through her repre- 
sentative; but Monsieur Hanotaux said, apparently without a blush, 
“T hasten to say that the interpreting letter was not ratified.” This 
means that it was never brought before the two Chambers. How 
could the Queen of Madagascar and her Minister know that a techni- 
cal ratification in France was necessary after the French Plenipoten- 
tiaries had signed a formal document ? Such sharp practice seems 
hardly befitting to a great nation, especially when dealing with a 
weak country. As far as England is concerned, notwithstanding 
the ravings of those two Anglo-phobists Monsieur Deloncle and 
Monsieur de Mahy, our conduct has been perfectly loyal to France. 
We regret the expedition and think it foolish. Since French 
politicians and journalists persist in such animosity towards England, 
we should be glad, were it not for the suffering Hovas, that the 
expedition isdecided on. It will distract France from her incessant 
quarrels with us and drain her of resources which might have been 
applied otherwise. 


Another noteworthy event of European interest 

Tue Fart OF has been the sudden retirement or dismissal of 
Count von Caprivi, Prince Bismarck’s successor in 

the Imperial Chancellorship of Germany. He has filled this difti- 
cult post for four years, and has always appeared to exercise a 
great moderating influence on domestic and international politics. 
The cause of the rupture seems to have been a personal disagree- 
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ment between Count Caprivi and the Prussian Premier, Count 
Eulenberg, as to the proper policy to be pursued towards Socialism. 
The upshot has been the appointment of Prince Hohenlohe, the 
Viceroy of Alsace-Lorraine, to both their offices. He is an eminent 
Catholic noble, seventy-five years of age, of great wealth, and of 
wide diplomatic and administrative experience. He will probably 
carry on Count Caprivi’s double campaign against the Socialists of 
repressive and remedial legislation. The fall of Count Caprivi can 
hardly be regarded as a great Conservative triumph, accompanied 
as it is by the retirement of Count Eulenberg, who was pressing 
at the time for a policy of pure severity. It is difficult enough 
to know what is going on behind the political scenes in our own 
country, and the cut-and-dried newspaper accounts of the Eulen- 
berg and Caprivi quarrel should not be taken for more than they 
are worth. The usually well-informed Times Berlin correspondent 
relates, however, that the Emperor, after having succeeded in 
alleviating the mutual animosity of his two Ministers, was greatly 
irritated by a semi-official leader in The Cologne Gazette, asserting 
that the Imperial Chancellor had gained a complete victory over 
his antagonist. When asked to tender satisfaction for this offensive 
article, Count von Caprivi insisted upon resigning, and was im- 
mediately imitated by Count Eulenberg. This seems all very 
childish and inexplicable, and we must be content with congratu- 
lating ourselves that the Emperor should be fortunate enough to 
have at hand so wise a councillor as Prince Hohenlohe to succeed 
the retiring Minister. The Times gives arather melancholy account 
of the circumstances in which Count Caprivi finds himself. His 
official salary was only £2,200 a year, which was barely sufficient 
to meet official expenses. He has no private means or pension ; 
in fact, nothing to live upon but his pay as a General, which has 
hitherto been devoted to the maintenance of two nephews in the 
army. To add to this, his Chancellorship disqualifies him from 
accepting any other public appointment, or even military command, 
except in the event of war. 


The Japanese have crowned their successes by 

ete At, capturing Port Arthur, the great naval port of 
China, on November 21st. There is said to have 

been terrific slaughter. The Chinese had no alternative but to 
fight, as the place had been steadily invested by sea and land, 
and they fought doggedly; but the Europeanized Japanese who 
have been perfecting themselves in the modern science of war, 
fought equally well, had accustomed themselves to conquer, were 
better manceuvred, and better armed. There seems to be no reason 
why there should be any more slaughter; China appears to have 
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no alternative but to submit to whatsoever terms she can obtain. 
Whether the capture of Port Arthur will lead to peace between 
the belligerents is at present uncertain. Japan evidently intends 
to deal directly with China, and she has apparently discouraged all 
attempt at mediation on the part of the Western Powers. We main- 
tain that Great Britain should not be too officious in offering 
mediation. The English Press seems to consider that we have 
some paramount interest in maintaining the integrity of China, and 
that Japan must “ plainly understand that she cannot,” &e. Why / 
This is essentially an Asiatic question which does not affect India. 
For our part we are indifferent as to how far China has to succumb 
to Japan—even though it be to the extent of surrendering a 
province. As for China herself, there is a consolation for every 
national disaster, and the Chinese people will before long reap 
some benefit from the chastisement they now suffer at the 
hands of what they have always regarded as a puny and inferior 
race. The slaughter, devastion, and humiliation will probably 
rouse the nation from its long slumber. It has not yet dis- 
covered the real source of its strength, viz., the immensity of its 
population. The effect of Japanese victories will be to awaken 
China to the modern world. Her insufferable conceit will be 
lowered, the accursed foreigner will be respected, and his trade 
will no longer be tabooed. The mastery of Europeans will be ad- 
mitted, and to them will be entrusted a naval and military or- 
ganization out of boundless material. In twenty years Japan may 
have reason to regret the triumphs which served but to animate a 
prostrate giant. 


On Tuesday, November 6th, the United States 

7 See elected a new House in Congress ; twenty-one of 
E.ecrioxs. the States elected Governors, and twenty States 
legislatures, which latter, in their turn, appoint 

United States Senators. In other words, one-third of the Senate 
and the entire House of Representatives were subjected to 
popular suffrage. The retiring House in Congress consisted of 
218 Democrats, 127 Republicans, and 11 Populists, or a Demo- 
cratic majority of 91 over the Republicans. In the Senate there 
were 44 Democrats, 38 Republicans, and 3 Populists, ie. the 
Democrats had an overwhelming ascendency in the Lower 
House, and a bare majority in the Upper. There appears, 
however, to have been a tremendous revulsion of feeling during 
the last two years, which has now culminated in a sensational 
Republican triumph, as the new House of Representatives is 
composed of 230 Republicans, 118 Democrats, and 8 Populists, 
whilst the new Senate will probably divide itself into 44 Re- 
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publicans, 38 Democrats, and 6 Populists. The victorious Party 
claim this startling result as a manifestation of American opinion 
against any flirting with Free Trade, while the defeated Democrats 
profess to regard it as an indication that the electors have Tariff 
Reform so much at heart that they voted in favour of extreme 
Protection in order to punish the recent Parliamentary misman- 
agement of Tariff Reform, which resulted in the emasculation of 
the Wilson Bill by the Senate. The simplest explanation of this 
remarkable volteface on the part of the Electorate is probably the 
true one—the economic situation in the United States isgloomy,and 
the people have vented their indignation on the Government, as 
occasionally happens in other countries. The new Congress does 
not commence sitting until March of next year, so inscrutable are 
the ways of the American Constitution, and as Mr. Cleveland 
remains in office for a further two years, with the power of veto- 
ing every measure he disapproves of (this he has no personal fear 
of exercising, as he is ineligible for a further term of Presidency), 
we do not see how a prolonged constitutional dead-lock can be 
avoided. If the ingenious and much belauded framers of the 
United States federal system had desired to paralyze every mem- 
ber of it, they could not have applied their wisdom more effectu- 
ally. In Great Britain we, admittedly, legislate too easily, but the 
United States suffer from a contrary excess. 


The experiments of inoculating for cholera which 

CuoterA, Dr. Hafikine has been conducting for some months 

in India, with the aid of the Government, have 

been attended by fluctuating results. An epidemic in the Gaya 

jail, however, where the Haffkine treatment was tried, is of more 

promising and certain tenor. The facts are recorded in the 

Calcutta Englishman of October 3rd, and recapitulated in a Times 

“Indian” article; the disease was introduced by an outsider on a 

specific date, and its development came under scientific observa- 

tion from the first case to the last. Of the 433 prisoners in the 

jail, 215, 2.e., one half, were inoculated; the following figures show 
the effect of the epidemic on the two classes of prisoners :— 


Inoculated. Not Inoculated. 
215 persons. 218 persons. 


Deaths. Cases, Deaths. 


During the first five days after inoculation ... 
During three days after the second inocula- 


After eight days from first inoculation 


Total... 


Nil 8 2 
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The most important inference from these figures is the pro- 
gressive character of the protection given by inoculation. During 
the first five days after the first inoculation, the chances of the 
inoculated are not very much better than those of the non- 
inoculated. During the three days after the second inoculation 
the chance of the inoculated appear to be half as good again as 
those of the non-inoculated, while at the end of eight days from 
the first inoculation the inoculated appear to receive immunity 
from the disease. The table shows that among the non-inoculated 
persons, two-fifths of the cases took place after the eighth day, 
while not a single case occurred among the inoculated. We must 
not prepare ourselves for disappointment by building too much upon 
the Gaya experiment, but it is certainly one of the great events of 
the year in the medical world. 


Another subject now exciting the medical faculty 
Dieuruerta, is Dr. Roux’s new treatment of diphtheria, which 
he expounded at the Buda-Pesth Congress two 
months ago. The British Institute of Preventive Medicine is taking 
an active part in promoting experiment, and Sir Joseph Lister, the 
chairman of tht body, vouches for the statement that men of the 
highest scientisic repute in Germany and France, after thoroughly 
testing the rcmedy in various hospitals, have arrived independently 
at the conctusion that if applied in the early stages of the complaint, 
it is an almost infallible cure, while even patients treated at a late 
period of the disease, whose condition would formerly have been 
considered desperate, have been rescued by it from the grave. It 
has been made manifest that the treatment is perfectly harmless 
whether applied to a diphtheritic patient or to a healthy person. 
The process is to administer serum, taken from a prepared horse, in 
the same manner that morphia is injected. Dr. Moizard, of the 
Trousseau Hospital for Children, in Paris, states that at the “ En- 
fants Malades” Hospital the mortality between February 1st, when 
the practice of serumtherapy was begun, and July 24th, was about 
24 per cent., while at the Trousseau, under the ordinary treatment, 
the mortality was about 60 per cent. The new treatment has now 
been adopted at the Trousseau. The results of injecting the serum 
are said to be immediately apparent ; in a few hours the child loses 
its leaden look, the temperature decreases, the appetite improves, 
and the throat gradually begins to clear. The French have taken 
the subject up with the greatest enthusiasm, and it is calculated 
that twenty horses will be required to meet Parisian demand alone. 
In this country we are suffering from an alarming prevalence of 
diphtheria, but in accordance with the traditions of his office, the 
President of the Local Government Board prefers, so far, to be a 
mere looker-on. 
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LORD ROSEBERY’S PLAN. 


Lorp Rosgsery closed his remarkable speech at Bradford intro- 
ducing his crusade against the House of Lords by an appeal to his 


followers, which attracted at the time considerable attention— 


‘* We fling down the gauntlet. It is for you to take it up.” —TZhe Times’ Report, 
October 31st. 


As in the ages when gauntlets were in fashion, it was the cus- 
tom for enemies, and not friends, to take them up when they were 
thrown down, this form of challenge addressed to a friendly 
audience produced much perplexity. The general impression was 
that it was a vagueness of illustration happily selected so as to be 
in exact keeping with the policy the orator desired to recommend. 
It certainly seemed to be very much of the same family as that 
other illustration, in which the promised resolution of the House of 
Commons figured as a damned spot which all the perfumes of Araby 
could not wash out. But the speech which has since been delivered 
at Glasgow, on the 12th of November, has given a plausible ground 
for the contention that such criticisms were unjust. They failed to 
take account of the delicate irony which pervades Lord Rosebery’s 
speeches, especially when he is recommending a Government mea- 
sure to the acceptance of his followers. He really was throwing 
down a gauntlet to a large section of his Party. They have demanded 
with great emphasis that no House of Lords shall exist. He re- 
plies by offering to make them a new House of Lords. They 
demand the overthrow of the Chamber which limits the sway of 
the House of Commons. He replies that the experience of the 
* world is against them, and that he will not join in setting up any 
state of things in which the sway of the House of Commons is not 
limited. He was using strictly accurate language, therefore, in 
describing this announcement as a defiance to his followers. And 
it is obvious that until this preliminary issue is decided no prac- 
tical progress can be made with the discussion. Questions about 
the reform of the Second Chamber, though highly important, 
cannot take precedence of the question whether there shall be a 
Second Chamber at all, A man does not instruct an architect to 
draw plans of his house until he has come to the conclusion that 
it is desirable to have a house of some kind. 
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Nevertheless it will be rash to rely too confidently on the pro- 
fession of faith contained in the Glasgow speech. Since he has 
been Prime Minister, Lord Rosebery’s audiences have not always 
been successful in divining the meaning even of assurances which 
seemed at the time to be perfectly plain and positive. His 
speech in Parliament on the first night of the Session this year 
seemed to lay down beyond the possibility of mistake that he 
was determined that Home Rule should not pass until England, 
“the predominant partner,” had accepted it. But after an ex- 
planation with the Irish Members he spoke again on the sub- 
ject at Edinburgh; and then we found that we were all wrong, 
and that the vote of England against Home Rule would not be 
regarded as decisive. It may be that in the present case we have 
made a similar mistake; and that after an explanation with Mr. 
Labouchere he will point out in a later speech that an intelligent 
interpretation of the example of other nations leads clearly to the 
adoption of a single Legislative Chamber. Certainly it was disquiet- 
ing to hear that while Lord Rosebery was denouncing a single- 
chambered constitution in one hall at Glasgow, his supporters at an 
overflow meeting in another hall were denouncing second chambers 
altogether. It is therefore no mere idle curiosity which makes us 
wish to penetrate through the Prime Minister’s vague negations, and 
get a glimpse of the positive features of his plan. It is not easy to 
understand why he will not divulge it—if, indeed, there is any- 
thing to divulge. He expresses the energy of his determination by 
a number of athletic metaphors. He is taking off his coat; and 
he is taking off his waistcoat; and he is girding up his loins; and 
he is going to do something more terrible than has been attempted 
since the Revolution of 1688. This deadly determination is to pro- 
duce results extremely disagreeable to his opponents, and to the 
Church, and to other incriminated interests ; but he now emphati- 
cally denies that it is to gratify the aspiration of his most ardent 
supporters—which is the abolition of the House of Lords. What 
it is he is going to propose, however, he defiantly refuses to tell us, 
He thinks “that any such high constitutional amendment should 
be laid before no Court, and no body inferior to Parliament itself.” 
His respect for his high constitutional amendment would have 
been more conspicuous if he had abstained from raising the ques- 
tion at all before he had something definite to say about it. 
But he is, no doubt, eager to emulate the strategic instinct which 
induced Mr. Gladstone to conceal his project as to the foreign con- 
tingent of Irish Members till a few days before it passed. It is 
perhaps the most effectual way of rushing a doubtful proposal 
through the House of Commons. 

If it is hard to reconcile Lord Rosebery with himself, it is much 
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harder to reconcile his colleagues with their chief. Mr. Asquith 
has proclaimed himself a one-chamber man, and therefore he may 

be pardoned for his contemptuous reference to the “twenty was it, 

or forty?” second chambers enumerated by the Prime Minister. 

But what does he mean by the following revelation of his policy 

contained in his speech at Birmingham? After referring in scorn- 

ful terms to certain Unionist schemes for the Reform of the House 

of Lords, which, it appears, have come to his knowledge, but which 

are quite new to me, he goes on :— 

‘*T will say nothing but this about these proposed changes in the composition of 
the House of Lords. If the House of Lords is to maintain its present functions 
they are changes to which you and I can never assent.” 

A House of Lords, however composed, without its present func- 
tions, is of course an absurdity. Lord Rosebery has opposed, and 
Mr. Asquith has not in terms sustained, the childish proposal which 
some speakers have made, that the “ veto” of the House of Lords 
shall be taken away, while it is still to remain a legislative assembly. 
Such an arrangement would be as much Government by a single 
Chamber as if the Second Chamber were formally abolished. It 
would have every practical disadvantage of that form of constitu- 
tion, and it would be, in addition, exceedingly ridiculous. There is 
no political force which by any stretch of imagination can be con- 
sidered to be capable of carrying such a project into effect. It is 
possible to imagine the abolition of the House of Lords, because it is 
possible to imagine a revolution. It may some day happen that the 
revolutionary hurricane will sweep over this country, and then the 
House of Lords, together with a good many other things, including 
the House of Commons, will be swept away; though there is no 
sign in the political sky of such a portent just at present. But re- 
volutions have a certain logical consistency of their own; and no 
revolution that can be imagined would commit the flat absurdity 
of professing to maintain the House of Lords, while depriving it of 
all its power. 

Mr. Asquith’s denunciation of any House of Lords, reformed or 
other, which retains the present functions of that body, must be only 
taken as a circuitous reiteration of his well-known adhesion to the 
idea of a single Chamber. But then what becomes of Lord Rose- 
bery’s emphatic and indignant assertions that he is in favour of a 
Second Chamber? Does he mean a Second Chamber of straw? for 
that is the only kind of Second Chamber that Mr. Asquith will 
regard with tolerance. It seems useless to attempt to piece together 
any outline of a plan from utterances so contradictory as Lord 
Rosebery’s and Mr. Asquith’s revelations. 

[ entertain a strong conviction that in this apparent controversy 
between the two Ministers, Mr. Asquith from the Radical stand- 
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point takes the juster view. He has taken the trouble to think 
the matter out, which his chief probably has not done. It is only 
by ending, and not by mending the House of Lords that the avowed 
objects of their Party can be accomplished; and as the development 
of the controversy brings this result out into the light, I fully expect 
that the indispensable Second Chamber will go the way of the 
“predominant partner,” and will be dropped with light heart and 
pleasant scorn. 

The probability of this issue will be evident to anyone who con- 
siders the motives by which the new crusade against the House of 
Lords has been inspired. What is the sin which the existing 
Assembly has committed? How has it been unfortunate enough 
to draw down upon itself the stripped and girded energies of the 
Prime Minister? He makes no difticulty about confessing the real 
grievance. It is that on several occasions they have left his 
Government in a ludicrous minority. Lord Granville, who led the 
Liberal Party in the House of Lords for five-and-thirty years, was 
exposed to similar inconveniences towards the close of his career, 
but he seems to have looked upon them as vicissitudes of the poli- 
tical game to which all politicians are liable. He never dropped 
a word to indicate that he felt it so acutely as to seek a remedy by 
“yaising the greatest issue that has been put in this country since 
our fathers resisted the tyranny of Charles the First and James the 
Second.” And before Lord Granville’s time the grievance did not 
exist; for Liberal Ministers from time to time had majorities in the 
Lords in those days, before Mr. Gladstone had joined the Liberal 
Party. But the iron has entered into Lord Rosebery’s soul. Whatever 
is to be said against the House of Lords has been true for some gen- 
erations past. But arguments against it, whether good or not in theory 
have been little thought of in practice, until they have been illus- 
trated by the mishaps of the Gladstonian Party. The present 
Government has placed England in a minority in the House of Com- 
mons, and by a pact with the Irish has secured a small majority in 
that Assembly ; and Mr. Blake’s indiscretions have given us some 
insight into the inner life of that patriotic alliance. The House 
of Lords has resisted the measures of this confederacy. Her 
Majesty’s present Government can only show a minute body of 
supporters in that Assembly. The desolate interval of red bench 
which represents the Ministerial array behind the Prime Minister, 
is the patent offence which dispenses with any further search for 
accusations against the House of Lords. He dwells on it again and 
again in various parts of his speech with genuine pathos; enlarging 
on the cruelty of fate which condemns him to be a member of an 
assembly that loves him so little. His colleagues harp upon the 
same string. Mr. Asquith complains that the House of Lords is no 
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true Second Chamber, because it has imposed a check upon him and 
his colleagues, but no check upon certain measures passed by their 
opponents. Sir E. Grey, with the candour of youth, protests that 
unless the House of Lords is dealt with, the destinies of the Liberal 
Party will be compromised. It is the old “manse” argument over 
again. Woe to the institution, whether it be Church or Chamber, 
which disagrees with the Gladstonian Party. 

The offence charged is open and manifest. It boots not to deny 
it. The strength of the Gladstonian Party in the House of Lords 
has diminished, and is diminishing. There is no question of the exis- 
tence of the malady, which is passing through a stage of acute 
paroxysm just now. The question is whether Lord Rosebery has 
really in his mind any remedy by which he believes it can be cured. 
What metamorphosis is the House of Lords to undergo which will 
make that Assembly, even intermittently, Gladstonian? A glance 
at the nature of the task he has to fulfil will show that there is 
reason for the scepticism which his colleague evidently feels as to 
his chances of success. 

The base proclivities of the House of Lords do not arise from 
their having been selected by the wrong persons, or with the wrong 
motives, or, indeed, from any error in their selection. The mass of 
the present House of Lords has been drawn from the purest Liberal 
sources by the most trusted Liberal leaders. In the division 
which threw out the Reform Bill in October, 1831, by a majority 
of forty-one, there were 128 Liberal Peers present in the House. 
Since that date 210 peerages have been added on the recommenda- 
tion of Liberal Ministers, of which about thirty have become 
extinct. Any historian in future ages, coming upon these facts, 
would by a simple process of arithmetic infer that a ministry 
calling itself Liberal might count upon the support of about 300 
Liberal Peers. Alas, we know from Lord Rosebery’s pathetic 
complaint, repeated again and again in every tone of melancholy 
reiteration, that instead of 300 the faithful band is reduced to 
thirty. 

What is the cause of it? How is this wholesale defection and fall- 
ing away of some 270 Liberal Peers to be explained? Every one 
of these Liberal Peerages, so to speak, was born good. There was 
to each of them an age of innocence when its holder was a sound 
Liberal. How have they fallen from their first estate? Why have 
they wandered from the fold ? 

Lord Rosebery has a theory which he calmly, and without any 
external symptoms of hilarity, laid before his audience. It is that 
“the House of Lords,” i.¢., all except the thirty, “is a permanent 
Party organization, controlled for Party purposes, and by Party 
managers.” <A little further on he speaks of them as “a collec- 
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tion of political hacks.” He is very indignant that this explana- 
tion is not accepted seriously, and is especially aggrieved with me 
for having mentioned it in terms which implied little belief either 
in the veracity of the theory or the modesty of its invention. If 
he only means that the Tory Peers vote in accordance with Tory 
opinions, and the Liberal Unionist Peers vote in accordance with 
Liberal Unionist opinions, his statement, no doubt, is accurate, but 
he cannot be said to have made much of a discovery. Whatever 
changes he may succeed in introducing into the constitution of the 
Second Chamber the members of it will continue, it may be pre- 
sumed, to vote in accordance with the opinions which they hold, 
and will so far act on precisely the same principle as those of whom 
the Second Chamber now consists. But if he means that the Peers 
are actuated in giving their votes by any motive other than the 
guidance of their opinions, he is making an imputation for which 
no vestige of proof can be adduced. They cannot be ridden as 
political hacks, for their riders, if such there be, can possess 
neither bridle nor spur. He has attacked the Peers for the lack of 
a quality which they obviously and necessarily possess. They may 
be wise or foolish, timid or courageous, but they certainly are indepen- 
dent. The qualities observable in a body of men depend,as the phrase 
is, upon their environment, and it would be difficult to assemble 
conditions and surroundings better calctlated to produce indepen- 
dence than those in which the mass of the Peers are placed. 

Lord Rosebery appears to consider the opposition of the Peers 
as something personal to himself. He says that if he spoke with 
the tongue of men and angels he would not secure a single vote 
more than he does. It is not precisely the tongue with which 
debaters speak that chiefly influences votes in the House of Lords. 
Eloquence does not particularly move them. But they will vote 
with the speaker who advocates the policy they approve, whatever 
his eloquence may be; and if Lord Rosebery satisfied them in that 
respect he may be sure that no control of Party managers and no 
interest of a Party would prevent the “collection of political hacks” 
from following him into the Lobby. 

It is the extremity of self-delusion to attribute to the wiles 
of a Party manager the change which has taken place in the 
political allegiance of some 270 Peers, owing their peerages to 
Liberal Ministers, who doubtless chose for their recommenda- 
tions the staunchest adherents they could select. Certainly if wire- 
pulling and Party management can effect such marvels, the 
Liberal Party ought not to have been left behind. They have 
only just lost a Party organizer whom the Prime Minister has put 
upon the same level as Mr. Gladstone in recounting his Party ser- 
vices. Surely, if the allegiance of the Peers of Liberal creation 
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could have been ensured by any Party manager, it would have been 
done by Mr,Schnadhorst. It is a libel on the excellent management, 
which has always distinguished the wire-pullers of the Liberal Party, 
to attribute to that inferiority the defection of the men who, as 
approved champions of the Party faith, were specially selected for 
honours. It can only have been a mind, penetrated through and 
through with partisan modes of thought, that could have attempted 
to explain such a remarkable movement of opinion by the theory 
that the Carlton had captured the Peers. The cause of it is suffi- 
ciently obvious, and lies upon the surface of the history of our gener- 
ation. The Party which calls itself Liberal no longer represents 
to the eyes of those who received those Peerages, or their descen- 
dants, the principles to which, in calling themselves Liberal, they 
conceived themselves to be pledged. It may be said, of course, that 
they have changed their position: but this is true only in the sense 
in which a landmark may be said to have changed its position in 
relation to a drifting ship. And as they are drawn from no limited 
circle or narrow clique, but are, or are descended, from the most 
suitable men each successive Liberal Minister could find to recom- 
mend, it is pretty certain that the hostile opinion which exhibits 
itself in their votes has largely affected the whole social stratum 
from which they are drawn. That row of empty red benches which 
vex the Prime Minister’s soul are not the result of some ec- 
centric caprice inspiring 270 recreant Peers. It means that 
all the classes in which a Liberal Minister would seek for men 
suitable to be selected as Liberal Peers are probably attected by 
the same malady, and that in a proportion not very dissimilar 
they are opposed to the Government, which would be their natural 
leader if the words “ Liberal” Party still continued to bear the 
meaning which in past times they used to bear. 

Three things might have been safely predicated of the leaders of 
the Liberal Party while Lord Palmerston was alive. They upheld 
the Established Churches, they maintained the integrity of the 
Empire, and they respected the rights of property. As their falling 
away in these respects has become more manifest, their supporters, 
among those to whom these objects, or any of them, are dear, have 
become scantier year by year. No other explanation is required of 
the change of feeling towards them which has shown itself among 
the classes from whom the new Liberal Peers of the last two genera- 
tions have been taken. Of course the most marked and sudden 
secession was due to their unexpected tampering with the integrity 
of the Empire. But the insecurity into which their proceedings 
have brought property of all kinds has produced a more general 
dlisquietude, which is felt in a degree by all classes, because of its 
paralyzing influence on industry and trade. The special portion of 
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their programme which menaces ecclesiastical property is evidently 
moving sections of the population who are less sensitive to the 
alarms which secular property is feeling. Mr. Asquith thinks it 
sufficient to reply that these apprehensions with respect to the 
security of property have been heard before. It is quite true. So 
the ery of “stop thief” has been heard before; and will be heard 
again whenever there is a thief to stop. His argument proceeds 
on the assumption that the State, do what it will, cannot commit 
robbery; and least of all can it commit robbery upon the possessions 
of ecclesiastical corporations. I have no wish to embark on a 
discussion as to the extent to which anything can be con- 
sidered property in the presence of a political authority that 
desires to appropriate or “convey” it. There is no question of 
practical ethics which has received so various an exposition. It 
is impossible to bring within the limits of theoretic regularity 
a Plantagenet or Tudor sovereign’s views on the subject of benevo- 
lences, or a Highland chief’s notions as to his neighbour’s cattle. 
And in our own day, Mr. Henry George, Mr. Keir Hardie, and 
a crowd of sympathizers on both continents have proclaimed the 
right of any community to seize land and other “ instruments of 
production,” which are now in the hands of private persons. In 
the practice of the world such questions receive a dynamical 
rather than a logical solution. I am referring to them not for the 
purpose of refuting the views of the Government on the subject 
of property ; but for the purpose of pointing out that the working 
and the ulterior tendency of their doctrines have been discerned 
and appreciated by an increasing number of persons from year to 
year; and the distaste they have excited, both in respect to the 
rights of property and the integrity of the Empire, is a serious 
hindrance to Lord Rosebery’s dream of fashioning a new Second 
Chamber warranted to exhibit Gladstonian proclivities. The classes 
among whom the candidates for Liberal Peerages have hitherto been 
found have deserted his Party, because of the monstrous transforma- 
tion which the teaching of his Party has undergone. He must dig 
deep and search far before he finds a couche sociale with the disposi- 
tions that he wants. I doubt if he will find it in any large abundance, 
unless he digs in Celtic soil. Of course his Second Chamber may 
be so constructed that it will turn out to be a mere replica of the 
House of Commons; and in that case it will exhibit the oscillations 
which have marked the history of opinion in that assembly. But if 
it resembles the House of Commons in the origin and basis of its 
authority, it will insist on also possessing the same powers and the 
same functions. It will demand a voice in questions of finance, and 
the power to dismiss Ministers; and it will be able to extort com- 
pliance with its demands by precisely the same methods as those 
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by which the House of Commons in past days has built up the 
fabric of its own authority. A Chamber which possesses the 
power of saying “no” to any legislative proposal, can extort what 
privileges it pleases by threatening to stop the machinery of the 
State if its demands are refused. The House of Commons 
obtained its own dominant power by this procedure, and it would 
assuredly be employed if some more restless and adventurous 
body, not afraid of innovation, were substituted for the present 
House of Peers. Such a duplication of the First Chamber would 
be a new phenomenon in politics, and would lead to some interest- 
ing results. But its occurrence is evidently impossible. It could 
only come into existence if the Radicals became entirely supreme ; 
and, in that case, their purposes would be much better served by 
sweeping away the Second Chamber altogether. 

Lord Rosebery’s plan, therefore, if it exists, is destined to a very 
ephemeral existence. He has in effect laid down as a primary 
condition that his new Second Chamber must be, at least inter- 
mittently, Gladstonian. So long as the “ Liberal” Party pursues 
its present course, recent history shows that the materials are 
wanting for a Second Chamber that will support it. Or if by 
the use of novel ingredients a Second Chamber of the desired type 
is produced, it will only operate as an instrument for disputing, 
and in the dispute shattering, the power of the House of Commons. 

In treating the political predilections of the House of Lords as 
the crying sin which calls for the doom of the existing assembly, 
Lord Rosebery has prevented any confusion between his plan and 
any Conservative propositions which may be made for the modifica- 
tion of the House. Mr. Asquith asserts with some profusion of 
detail that the Conservatives have “on the stocks” a proposal to 
pass the House of Lords into the hands of the speculative builder ; 
and he reproaches us bitterly with tinkering the Constitution. I 
hope most of the information he receives at the Home Office is 
more trustworthy than this intelligence. Ido not know of any 
such plan, and have not heard of any Peer who is likely under 
existing circumstances to bring any project of the kind forward. 
But the subject has been brought before the House on more than 
one occasion in past years, and no indisposition to entertain it has 
been shown by the Peers. The obstacle to such improvements 
has come from another quarter. Twenty-five years ago I re- 
member supporting Lord Russell in a measure of this kind, which 
passed all its stages after several divisions up to the third reading, 
and failed at that point in consequence of an intimation that there 
was no chance of the co-operation of the House of Commons. 
A proposal in the same direction was made by the Conserva- 
tive Government five or six years ago, but after being read a 
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second time the Bill was laid aside, on an announcement by an 
authoritative voice, that it would be obstructed in the House 
of Commons, at a time when obstruction was all-powerful. It is 
very likely, therefore, that if circumstances were favourable re- 
newed attempts in this direction would be made on the same or 
on different lines. I shall not presume to express an opinion upon 
such projects until I see what they are. But I think I am able to 
prophesy that they will be honoured by the warm opposition of 
Mr. Asquith and his friends, for he has proclaimed his hostility 
to any changes, whatever they may be, if they maintain the 
present functions of the House of Lords. It is safe to predict 
that no measure diminishing the scope and importance of those 
functions will ever be accepted by the House. Any modification 
of its constitution to which the House may on full consideration 
assent, will, I am convinced, be framed with a view, not of pro- 
moting the interests of any political Party, but in order to enable 
the House better to perform its public duties, better to ensure 
full effect to the deliberate will of the nation; and above all to 
strengthen it for its most important duty, that of repairing the 
mistakes, and frustrating the intrigues of any log-rolling con- 
federacy in the House of Commons. But plans of this kind,— 
plans which will make the House of Lords stronger—the Govern- 
ment does not ask us to consider: it tells us beforehand that it 
will have none of them. So far as I understand Lord Rosebery, 
he means so to alter the House of Lords that it shalk always 
defer to the House of Commons whenever the Gladstonians are 
in office. Mr. Asquith and the other Ministers wish, on the other 
hand, to enthrone the House of Commons as absolute sovereign 
sans phrase. As Mr. Chamberlain justly observes, this will be a 
very long battle indeed, and lead to conflict that may last for 
generations. It is difficult to see where the force is to come from 
which will compel the varied interests of this country to expose 
themselves to this peril. The longer the struggle lasts the more 
carefully men will study the ways of the House of Commons, the 
sovereign to whose tender mercies they are to be consigned. They 
will realize that, there, Party government is rapidly coming to 
mean government by an iron Party machine, blindly fulfilling 
the bargains which its conductors have made in order to pro- 
cure the votes of fanatical or self-interested groups. The more 
familiar they become with its procedure and its springs of action 
at the present time, the less disposed will they be to surrender to 
its uncontrolled discretion either the rights of classes who are in a 
minority, or the Unity of the Empire. 


SALISBURY. 
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WHY SHOULD WE LEARN HISTORY ?* 


Mr. Principat, Lapies, AND GENTLEMEN,—In rising to address 
you to-day, I cannot but feel very strongly the ditticulty of my 
task. A special responsibility is laid upon the occupant of a new 
chair. He is expected not only to justify the choice of his 
electors, but, in a certain sense, to notify his subject too. I am, 
of course, well aware that History has long been taught and 
studied in this country and at this University. As I speak, the 
names of Hume and William Robertson, of Tytler, and Burton, 
and Skene, and Cosmo Innes, and many others, rise up before me. 
Scotland, as she has taken all learning for her province, is no way 
backward in this great branch of learning. But it is is only lately 
that History has received full academic recognition. Till the 
other day she was regarded by her elder sisters, by Mathematics 
and Philosophy and the languages of Greece and Rome, with the 
patronizing but somewhat distant air which is natural to seniority 
and sole possession. They were content to see her represented— 
and she has been brilliantly represented—but the road to academic 
honours was to be through them alone. Not that Scotland was, 
at least till lately, peculiar in maintaining this attitude towards 
historical studies. It is only within the last few years that schools 
of Modern History have been established at Oxford and Cambridge. 
Their rapid development in the English Universities may encour- 
age us to hope for a similar expansion north of the Tweed. 

So far as this change affects History along with other subjects, 
it is due, no doubt, to the recognition of a new principle in educa- 
tion—the principle, I mean, that every great subject, if seriously 
and methodically taught, affords good training for the mind, nay, 
more, is especially fitted for certain minds. It may well be main- 
tained that, in the infinite variety of mental endowment to be 
found among our students, the best educational results will be 
attained by giving a larger freedom of choice. We are not all of 
us capable of profiting by mathematics or philosophy, much less 
of gaining distinction inthem. It is in no sense derogatory to the 
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newer subjects to suppose that some students will get both pleasure 
and profit from their pursuit, who would, under the older system, 
have toiled through three years of drudgery, and got nothing but 
disappointment in the end. 

But when I look at History, apart from other newly-recognized 
subjects, I cannot help regarding this recognition as, to some ex- 
tent, due to the advance which has recently been made by the study 
of the past in almost all departments of knowledge. The historical 
or comparative method has revolutionized not only the sciences of 
law, mythology, and language, of anthropology and sociology, but it 
has forced its way even into the domain of philosophy and natural 
science. For what is the theory of evolution itself, with all its 
far-reaching consequences, but the achievement of the historical 
method? At a time when present conditions, in the world of 
nature and of man, are studied as they were never studied before, 
we are coming to see that these conditions cannot be grasped with- 
out also studying the conditions of the past. We are what we have 
come to be: a knowledge of the “werden” is as important as a 
knowledge of the “sein.” If this is so,no wonder that society should 
pay more regard to its own history—if history proper, the story of 
man in a political state, should be investigated with ever-increas- 
ing zeal. Thus then, in admitting History into the regular curri- 
culum of the Scottish Universities, the commissioners have done 
nothing uncalled-for or eccentric. They have public opinion at 
their back—they are in harmony with the scientific and educa- 
tional tendencies of the day. 

It is true that the promotion of History to the status of an ex- 
amination-subject is not an unmixed joy, either to its students or 
its professor. An elevated position entails responsibilities. A 
member of Parliament is no longer a free man. The professor of 
an examination-subject can no longer range at large over the 
pleasant fields of research. He must keep mainly to the beaten 
track ; he must take care that his pupils know, not what is specially 
interesting to the professor, but what the well-instructed pupil 
ought to know. Still, I ought to be the last to complain. Recog- 
nition may have its drawbacks, but to be excluded from the inner 
academic circle is to lose some of the chief incentives to active and 
useful work. 

History, then, is on a new footing in this University. It was 
impossible that such a change should have been made without a 
struggle, and I do not venture to suppose that all the adherents of 
the old regime are even yet convinced. It is, indeed, generally 
allowed that a certain modicum of historical knowledge should be 
part of the equipment of every decently educated man. But the 
modicum required is remarkably small, and the concession goes 
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but a very little way. It is quite a ditferent thing from admitting 
that History should form a regular part of the University curri- 
culum. It will, therefore, not be out of place if I endeavour to-day 
first of all to meet the objections which may be made, and then to 
lay before you some of the reasons which appear to me to justify 
the change. 

The objection that History is too easy I can hardly treat as 
serious. It could only be made by one whose notions of the sub- 
ject are confined to nodding over Macaulay in aneasy chair. There 
are, however, graver arguments. 

In the first place, it is urged that History consists merely of a 
disjointed and heterogeneous mass of information; that many, 
perhaps most, of its so-called facts depend on insufficient evidence, 
while its conclusions are generally controvertible ; that its teaching 
cannot be tested by experiment, and is therefore unauthoritative ; 
that, even if established, its facts are incapable of being deduced 
from first principles or generalized in the form of laws; that, in 
short, History neither is nor can become, in the strict sense of the 
word, a science. It is further held that, owing to these defects, an 
Historical training tends to produce loose reasoning, and a prone- 
ness to take fable for fact. Lastly, we are told that while the older 
educational subjects stimulate each some distinct and valuable 
quality of the mind, History can boast of no such peculiar virtue. 
The sum of all which is that, however interesting History may be 
as a branch of knowledge, it is comparatively worthless as an in- 
strument of education. 

I have put the case strongly, for it is always well to know the 
worst that one’s enemies can say. And I will grant at the outset 
that there is some force in these objections ; there is force, especi- 
ally, in what the scientific gentlemen say about History from their 
purely scientific point of view. But I will endeavour to show, in 
the first place, that History, if not strictly speaking a science, may 
be taught and studied in a scientific way; next, that Historical 
study has no intrinsic tendency to encourage bad logic, while it 
does promote the growth of certain valuable intellectual and moral 
qualities ; lastly, that it is just these so-called defects—defects, that 
is, from the purely scientific point of view—that give History its 
peculiar value as an instrument of education. 

First, then, what place, if any, does History hold among the 
sciences? Is there anything in the phenomena which she in- 
vestigates, or in the means of investigation at her disposal, which 
should exclude her from such a place altogether? Let us begin by 
making some concessions. The historical student labours under 
several serious difficulties and is exposed to some peculiar dangers. 
His first and most obvious difficulty arises from a lack of in- 
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formation. The student of modern history feels this comparatively 
little: the medievalist feels it more: the student of antiquity, ex- 
cept for a few short periods in the history of Greece and Rome, 
feels it most of all. How little do we know of ancient Assyria and 
ancient Egypt! how little can we hope to know! How dark are 
the Dark Ages! How shadowy the personalities of Pericles and 
Justinian, of Attila and Theodoric! How many empires have 
perished, like the Mexican, and left scarce a wrack behind! How 
small a portion of the world is illuminated at any one epoch by the 
light of recorded fact! But such gaps are not found in history 
alone. Even astronomy has its dark spots. There are shady 
spaces, to say the least, in evolutionary biology. There survive 
only tantalizing fragments of the old Etruscan tongue. Shall we 
ever know what is on the other side of the moon, or bridge the gulf 
between organic or inorganic matter? 

Natural science, it is true, may fairly hope to pursue indefinitely 
her wonderful career of discovery. It is difficult to set any limit 
to our possible knowledge of physical conditions, while it is safe to. 
say of many historical persons and events that we shall never know 
more of them than we know now. Still in every branch of human 
knowledge there are gaps, and gaps, we may be sure, there always. 
will be. There is no difference of kind here—only one of degree. 

In the second place, the historian cannot employ experiment 
either to discover facts or to test conclusions. History has one 
chance of observing a great man, an epoch-making event: if it 
loses that chance, the loss is probably irreparable. We cannot 
raise the dead, or revive a perished empire. Nor can we make experi- 
ments in politics: at least the historian will hardly be allowed 
to do so for scientific purposes, whatever the politicians may do 
for their own. But here, again, History suffers in good company, 
along with philology and geology, and all the other branches of 
knowledge which are concerned with the past. There are many 
sciences which are sciences of observation only, not of experi- 
ment, and History is not disqualified by the fact that it is not 
experimental. 

A more serious obstacle to the scientific investigation of historical 
phenomena arises from their infinite variety and from the vastness 
of their extent. The whole evolution of human society is the pro- 
vince of History. What an immeasurable field! It embraces not 
political evolution alone, but the history of religion and philosophy, 
of literature and art, of trade and industry. There is not a side 
of the multifarious activity of man which the historian can safely 
neglect, for there is nothing that man thinks or does, or hopes or 
fears, but leaves its mark on the society in which he lives. And in 
all this there are no two events, no two men, no two institutions 
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exactly similar. History does not repeat itself. All the great 
branches of knowledge are vast and complex, but none is vaster and 
more complex than History. And its complexity is a more serious 
obstacle than its vastness, for so subtle are the connections, so 
far-reaching the consequences of historical events, that we can 
never be sure we have taken them all into account. We may 
analyse and classify as we please; we may distinguish consti- 
tutional history and economic history, foreign policy and domestic 
policy, but we cannot fully understand a single group of historical 
phenomena without understanding all the rest. The man of narrow 
outlook may, no doubt, do good and useful work in lighting up 
some obscure corner of history ; he may write an exhaustive and 
accurate monograph; but the really scientific historian must be 
a universal historian, and to be a universal historian is given to 
very few. 

Lastly, there is the peculiar difficulty which arises from the 
presence of the human element in the subject under investigation, 
as well as in the investigator himself. Take any great movement 
you please—the Crusades, for instance, or the Reformation : analyze 
it as minutely as possible, ascertain all its conditions, its general 
causes, its immediate occasions—there remains the incalculable 
human element, which defies the processes of exact science. We 
cannot be certain of this man’s motives, nor measure the influ- 
ence which that man exerted. Nor can we elude this difficulty. 
Political Economy, which comes nearest History in this respect, 
saves its character as a science by treating man en musse, and re- 
garding him solely as a wealth-acquiring animal. History cannot 
so restrict itself. It must take man as he is. But this is not all. 
The human element in the subject calls out the human element 
in the student. Not only is the investigation obscured, but the 
sympathies of the investigator are aroused, and his judgment is 
liable to be warped at every turn. History alone suffers from this 
doubly-distorting medium. Other sciences are free from its effects. 
It is comparatively easy to be impartial about the theory of light 
or the behaviour of a comet, but few of us can discuss Edward the 
First or Mary Stuart and keep our heads quite cool. 

These are obstacles which, it must be allowed, check History 
on the threshold of science. If indeed the term science is to be 
restricted to the knowledge and application of general laws—if 
that alone is science which can foretell with certainty the occur- 
rence of certain results—if science deals with no phenomena but 
such as can be exactly weighed and measured,—then History is 
not a science at all. 

But this is surely to restrict science within too narrow limits. 
All sciences are not equally exact or equally capable of generaliza- 
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tion. The theory of Gravitation is, I presume, better established 
than that of Natural Selection, but Biology is none the less a 
science. The law of rent and the law of diminishing returns are 
not exact—they are qualitative rather than quantitative. The 
economist cannot foretell in pounds, shillings, and pence the results 
of anew gold-mine in Australia, or a disastrous harvest in the United 
States. But, for all that, Political Economy is recognized as a 
science. There is, in fact, a regular gradation, from the sciences of 
abstract reason and mathematical formule, through the phenomena 
of the inanimate and the animate world to the world of man. In 
proportion as life and its accidents play a less or greater part, 
knowledge becomes less exact, less scientific. And inasmuch as 
the phenomena of History are more various and complicated, less. 
capable of complete analysis, more deeply permeated by the in- 
calculable human element than other classes of phenomena, History 
must, if we look only to exactitude and general laws, give prece- 
dence to other branches of knowledge. Thus much every candid 
student of History will allow. 

But what follows? Surely not that History is in no sense 
scientific—that to distinguish scientific from unscientific History 
is merely to play with words. 

In the first place, History can be scientific in the ascertainment. 
of its facts. Of the facts of History a vast number are established 
beyond the possibility of doubt, if anything in this world is indu- 
bitable. Some persons may think that Shakespeare is merely a 
nom de plume for Bacon, but no one doubts that there was a 
battle of Marathon, and a battle of Waterloo, and that these 
events led to certain obvious results. But all historical facts are 
not equally sure. Between the degree of certainty attainable 
respecting such facts as these and that attainable respecting, let 
us say, the Vélkerwanderung or the Black Death, there is obviously 
a large interval. Facts of the one class are matter of direct, 
cumulative, and incontrovertible evidence: facts of the other class 
are matter of inference from more or less defective indications. 
It is in the method of establishing these inferential facts that the 
scientific side of History first becomes apparent. To discuss the 
laws of historical evidence, or to consider the advances made in the 
sciences which the Germans call Quellenkunde and Diplomatik, 
would be impossible here and now; all I would point out is, that 
such laws exist. Between certainty and probability the line can- 
not be closely drawn: knowledge, judgment, and common sense 
must decide whether an inference is well founded or not. 

Let us take an illustration from the Black Death. The chron- 
iclers make certain statements about the extent of its ravages— 
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these statements—some generations ago they would have been 
taken—as sufficient evidence. On the other hand, we may follow 
the methods of Mr. Seebohm and Mr. Gasquet ; we may subject 
these statements to a searching criticism, we may explore the 
episcopal registers, the monastic archives, and we may thus deduce 
a result, not exact, it is true, but only a degree less trustworthy 
than the Registrar-General’s reports in the present day. Here 
are two ways of ascertaining facts: the one is scientific, the other 
is unscientitic. 

But to ascertain facts is only one part of the functions of an 
historian. From these established facts he must draw trustworthy 
conclusions. He must not only state, but reason. And neither 
part of his work can stand alone. Without established facts his 
conclusions are vain; without conclusions his facts are dry and 
unprofitable. It is true that these two lines of intellectual activity 
do not often appeal with equal force to the same mind. For some 
the mere search for facts has an overwhelming attraction ; others 
take delight only in drawing conclusions from them. ‘The really 
great historian, the Gibbon or the Ranke, possesses both qualifi- 
cations. We cannot all be Gibbons or Rankes, but let us have 
a high ideal, let us come as near them as we can. Let us always 
keep before our eyes the two aims, distinct but inseparable. 

Now, in the drawing of these conclusions, there is the same 
dlistinction between scientific and unscientific work as there is in 
the ascertainment of historic facts. For instance, Buckle, in 
illustrating his theory that national character depends largely 
upon food, attributes the weakness of the Hindoos to an almost 
exclusive diet of rice. A striking but misleading generalization, 
for, as Sir H. Maine has pointed out, the great majority of the 
Hindoos never eat rice at all. On the other hand, consider how 
Mommsen, by a minute and exhaustive examination of literary 
records, inscriptions, and other contemporary evidence, has been 
able to restore the fabric of Roman provincial government which 
the barbarians destroyed. Or, again, examine the brilliant and 
fruitful conclusions of Professor Seeley and Captain Mahan re- 
specting the naval and commercial struggles of the eighteenth 
century—conclusions based on an independent and judicial view 
of a long array of established facts. 

There is, then, I repeat, a scientific way, as there is an un- 
scientific way, of studying History. If treated one way, its results 
are guess-work and delusion ; if treated another way, if industry, 
reason, and sober judgment are brought to bear, its results are in 
many cases matter of certainty, in many others matter of at least 
high probability. And if we except the science of mathematics, 
what more can be said of any science ? 
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Nor is History without its great underlying thought, the con- 
ception which binds these scattered phenomena into one impressive 
whole. I speak of the doctrine of historic continuity, the doctrine 
that every event is linked to other events by an unbroken chain of 
cause and effect. It is in the discovery of this chain that the 
supreme interest of History consists. The historian is less con- 
cerned with classifying his phenomena than with tracing their 
causal connection. He must always be asking, What were the 
causes of this event ? What results did that event produce ? 

Let me give an illustration. A month ago I stood in the 
cathedral of Lisieux, in which, when the mortar of the church was 
hardly dry, Henry II. of England married Eleanor of Aquitaine. 
That marriage gave the kings of England a great domain in France, 
and entailed long wars between the two countries. This struggle, 
lasting throughout the 14th and 15th centuries, was the chief cause 
of the baronial anarchy which culminated in the Wars of the 
Roses. The Tudor despotism was the outcome of those wars, and 
in trying to maintain that despotism the Stuarts lost their throne. 
The Revolution which overthrew the Stuarts gave supremacy to 
Parliament, and led directly to the Union. Finally, the Parliament 
of Great Britain, after proving its capacity by creating the British 
Empire and defeating Napoleon, formed the model for constitutional 
government throughout the civilized world. Thus the effects of 
the marriage of Henry II. are felt to this day throughout the 
civilized world. 

And so we may, nay, we must, treat any great historical event, 
until the ages are “ bound each to each by natural piety.” This 
is what is meant by the continuity of History. 

The idea of continuous causation is a comparatively modern 
idea: it distinguishes the latter-day historian from the medizval 
chronicler. The chronicler told a simple tale, for hearers who, like 
children, wanted a story and nothing more. The historian seeks 
to discover the underlying chain of cause and effect, and tries to 
see what place his story holds in the evolution of the world. To 
some this may seem a change for the worse; they prefer Herodotus 
to Thucydides ; but they do not hold the highest view of History. 
Their history may be more entertaining, but it will not be so true 
or so inspiring. For the principle of continuity is to History what 
the principle of evolution is to Biology, and that of the Con- 
servation of Energy is,to Physics. It unifies and vitalizes historical 
study, and gives the historian a consistent and scientific aim. 

If Iam right, then, in my contention that History admits of 
scientific treatment, it does not seem that historical study inevit- 
ably encourages loose reasoning or an incapacity to distinguish fact 
from fiction. Nor am I aware that professed historians are 
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especially notorious for those defects. On the contrary, the masters 
of the craft, Thucydides and Tacitus, Comines and Machiavelli, 
Gibbon and Hume and Hallam, Niebuhr and Grote and Mommsen, 
are reasoners whose soundness and acumen have rarely, if ever, 
been surpassed. No doubt it is true that random and misleading 
assertions about historical matters are frequently made by platform 
orators and in private conversation. But the fault is not in his- 
torical training ; it is in the lack of historical training. History is 
not the only subject in which a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing. Fortunately for ourselves and for the science of medicine, 
the law punishes medical quacks. But if there were no such law, 
it is not unlikely that we should hear as much about the looseness 
and empiricism of medicine as we now hear about the unscientific 
character of History. 

I come to the third objection which I have stated above—the 
objection that an historical training has no peculiar virtue, serves 
no particular end. I venture to hold that this is a mistaken view ; 
that, on the contrary, History has a distinct and unique value as. 
an educational instrument. It is in the close connection of His- 
tory with Politics that this value is to be found. I am aware that 
there is nothing new in this general remark. Most persons are 
prepared to allow that in some way or other History can render 
aid to Politics. But the precise way in which this aid is rendered 
is not so easy to state. Let us endeavour to clear up our ideas on 
the subject. 

First of all I will eliminate what I take to be a mistaken, or at 
least an exaggerated, view of the practical utility of History. It. 
has not unfrequently been held that History teems with examples 
which may be directly applied to present conditions, and which 
show the direction of contemporary tendencies. It is supposed that 
political phenomena constantly recur, and that an examination of 
the past will shed a direct light upon the future. We may call 
this the theory of historical analogies. It is a theory which has. 
the support of some great names. Thus the Parliamentary orators 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries drew copious arguments 
from the history of Greece and Rome. In our own day, Mazzini 
regarded the verdict of History as an infallible guide. Sybel, a 
profound historian and a politician to whom united Germany 
owes a great debt, applied to history and politics the maxim, “ He 
who knows the whence will also know the whither.” But the 
verdict of History is generally oracular. Its lessons may be read, 
but they are hard to apply. Historical analogies are often mis- 
leading, for they are seldom true analogies. I do not say that the 
study of history may not sometimes be directly useful to the 
politician. At all events he may learn caution from his pre- 
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decessors’ mistakes, as the men of 1688 took warning from their 
fathers of 1642. But every generation has to work out its 
salvation under new conditions, and to face problems never set 
before. There were democracies and demagogues, there were poli- 
tical and social problems in the city-states of Greece and early 
Rome, but it would be dangerous to apply conclusions based upon 
their experience to the democracies of Great Britain or America, 
so vastly larger,so radically different. It is possible that some day 
Mazzini’s vision may come true. Some day we may be able to 
read the future by the light of the past, but this will not be in 
our time. Political science can classify and generalize: it cannot 
yet foretell. 

It is not here, then, that we are to look for the chief practical 
utility of History. It is rather in the fact that the present has 
grown out of the past, that it contains the past, and therefore 
cannot be understood without it. There is hardly an institution 
in Great Britain, hardly a law, hardly a custom, which doe’ not 
contain imbedded in it fragments from a remote antiquity. Ina 
new country, a colony for instance, where nothing extends beyond 
the memory of living man, this remark would hardly hold good; 
but it is eminently true of an ancient and conservative state like 
ours, whose intricate and often anomalous institutions are the out- 
come or the survival of centuries of slow and stealthy change. To 
understand the whole which these gradual accretions contribute 
to make up, one must enquire into its growth and development. 
Consider, for instance, the most prominent institution in the 
country, Parliament: look at the curious anomalies of its com- 
position and its powers, its relations with the Crown and the 
Cabinet, its theoretical supremacy, its practical limitations. Some 
think it perfect, some think it the reverse, but regard it as we may, 
if we want to know what in its essence it is, we must discover how 
it came to be. For like some ancient and noble building, a castle 
or a church, it bears about it the handiwork, and embodies the 
spirit of countless artificers, from the days of Alfred and William 
the Norman, through the Henries and the Edwards, the Tudors 
and the Stuarts, to the political craftsmen of our own day. 

And what is true of domestic institutions is equally true of inter- 
national politics. How are we to obtain true views of the relations, 
say, of England and France, without throwing back our glance a 
long way into the past? The relations of States are governed by 
interest and sentiment, and these are forces which vary in intensity, 
which take different forms and different directions at different 
times. It is easy to miscaleulate them if we look only at the pre- 
sent, or only at the immediate past. How grossly and how disas- 
trously did the French mistake the force of that ancient national 
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sentiment which has re-united the German Empire! Let us beware 
against a similar error. Consider our relations with France in the 
Mediterranean and in the colonial world. It is easy to underrate 
the force of that attraction towards Egypt which has so strong a 
hold on Frenchmen at this day. A mere sentiment, says the light- 
hearted journalist. Perhaps; but let us remember that the French 
are a sentimental people, and that this is a sentiment on which has 
been thrown the glamour of the Crusades, of St. Louis, and Napo- 
leon. A mere sentiment! History teaches us to beware of senti- 
ments like these. 

Or again, consider the colonial enterprise of France. It is a pass- 
ing phase, say the wiseacres of politics; France is naturally unfitted 
for colonial expansion; she will soon discover her unfitness and re- 
tire from a rivalry in which she is doomed to fail. Naturally un- 
fitted! Why, France has a colonial history nearly four centuries 
old; she had colonies before we had ; she has repeatedly shown her 
capacity for conciliating and ruling barbaric races, and nothing but 
our fleet has made Great Britain instead of France the chief colo- 
nizing power of the modern world. No one who reads History will 
think lightly of colonial interests in France, or will attempt to 
regulate our relations with her on so mistaken an estimate. 

This, then, is one great service which History can render to the 
politician. It explains his business. But great as this service is, 
it is not, I venture to think, the greatest. The chief service con- 
sists, first, in the influence which historical study, seriously prose- 
cuted, can exert upon the mind and character; secondly, in the 
political exercise which historical study affords, and in the direct 
applicability of its aims and methods to the consideration of politi- 
cal affairs. 

I will not dwell upon the purely intellectual results of an histori- 
cal training—the retentive memory, the observant eye, the capacity 
for accurate and exhaustive statement, the restrained scientific 
imagination which enables the historian safely to reconstruct the 
past. These and other valuable qualities are indeed cultivated by 
History, but they are cultivated by other methods too. I would 
rather call attention to the moral effects, because on the one hand 
these are less often remarked, and because on the other they are 
specially important in this connection. It is on the connection of 
History and Politics that I am insisting, and it is the ethical side of 
education which is most important to the citizen. There are many 
professions in which virtue is not indispensable. The lawyers, for 
instance, will not be angry with me for saying that you may be an 
excellent lawyer and yet a bad man. But in the democratic state, 
at all events, as Aristotle tells us, where the ruler and the ruled are 
one, the good citizen must be a good man. And it is the State 
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which breeds the largest proportion of good citizens, not the State 
which produces the cleverest men, that prospers most in the long 
run. What, then, does History do to breed the good citizen ? 

In the first place, the Historian must be devoted to truth. So, 
it will be said, must the student of mathematics or science. Quite 
true! I do not claim that the Historian is more addicted to truth 
than any other serious investigator, but I wish you to observe that 
he is called upon to practise this virtue under peculiar temptations. 
and that these temptations are closely analogous to those which 
assail the politician. There is no advantage in being inaccurate 
ubout the fifth proposition of Euclid; on the contrary, there is 
sisually a strong incentive to be accurate. But even the most 
respectable politicians occasionally yield to the temptation to be 
inaccurate in the statement of political facts, or unfair in drawing 
conclusions from them. To this danger the historian is also ex- 
posed, for in dealing with any prominent historical character or 
any tumultuous epoch, his sympathies inevitably draw him this 
way and that. And he is bound always to be on his guard, for the 
tirst, the indispensable qualification for an historian, is the love of 
truth. He may wield a brilliant pen, he may be ingenious and 
epigrammatic, he may possess every literary qualification, but if he 
is not veracious and accurate, his work is worse than useless. And 
the man who habitually aims at extracting truth from the politics. 
of the past, will surely be both able and anxious to speak the truth 
about the politics of the present. 

In the second place, if History stimulates the desire for political 
truth, so too it widens, tempers, and strengthens the political sym- 
pathies. The historian must be in sympathy with every side of 
his subject, or he will never understand it. He must identify him- 
self with the men of whom he writes, he must regard things from 
their point of view, saturate himself with the ideas in which they 
lived, or it is but barren work he will do among those “ far-off, old, 
unhappy things, and battles long ago.” History without sympathy 
is like Ezekiel’s valley of dry bones: let the breath of sympathy 
breathe upon them and they will live. This is what Emerson 
means when he says: “A gothic cathedral attirms that it was done 
by us and not done by us. Surely it was done by man, but we 
tind it not in our man. But we apply ourselves to the history 
of its production. We remember the forest-dwellers, the first 
temple, the adherence to the first type, the decoration of it as 
wealth increased. When we have gone through this process and 
added thereto the Catholic church, its cross, its music, its pro- 
cessions, its saints’ days and image-worship, we have, as it were, 
been the men who made the minster; we have seen how it could 
and must be.” That is historic sympathy. It is the best practice 
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for understanding the ideas and aspirations of the present day. As 
Mr. Lecky has very wisely said: “ He who has learnt to understand 
the true character and tendencies of many succeeding ages is not 
likely to go very far wrong in estimating his own.” 

But this combination of truthfulness and sympathy, what does 
it produce but a temperate judgment, an enlightened impar- 
tiality? There is an impartiality of ignorance ; there is also an 
impartiality of many-sided knowledge. It is true that few 
even of the greatest historians have been strictly or in all cases 
impartial. But their partiality, where it appears, is not, as some 
think, a quality to be imitated, a necessary spice to flavour dulness 
withal. It is a common error to suppose that impartiality is nega- 
tive or colourless, The just judge may quite impartially send one 
man to the gallows and let another go free. Many historians 
appear to hold a brief; but in so far as they are advocates rather 
than judges, they miss the highest excellence. For the great 
historian, in his most elevated mood, views all mankind with a 
kindly but judicious eye; he metes out equal justice to Elizabeth 
and Mary, to Cromwell and Charles I. His characters are all 
human, and he parodies the poet; Historicus sum ; nihil humani 
ame alienum puto. He feels, perhaps more deeply than anyone 
else, the force of that great saying, as wise as it is generous—Tout 
comprendre, cest tout pardonner. The picture of the past which 
such an historian paints will perhaps be somewhat grey: there 
will be no violent contrasts: the lights and shadows will fade im- 
perceptibly into one another. Some may call it dull; it is of more 
importance that it should be fair. To follow the methods of such 
work and to imbibe its spirit is an excellent discipline for the 
student who has acquired the habit of regarding History thus, who 
has weaned himself from taking sides, has made a long step towards 
performing the hardest task in politics, the task of doing justice to 
his opponents. 

Lastly, the patriotism which History fosters will be tempered by 
caution and generosity: it will be an intelligent patriotism. -It is 
not the narrow, insular pride which despises everything foreign, 
for History teaches us that, while we have good reason to be proud, 
we have no monopoly of success or virtue. Nor is it the blind self- 
confidence which, trusting in former triumphs, takes no thought 
for the morrow, for History holds up endless warnings before our 
eyes. It impresses upon us, in fact, above all things, the immense 
responsibility of the citizen and the state. But at the same time, 
as if to save our sense of responsibility from sinking into indecision, 
it inspires us with rational courage. He who observes the abund- 
ant vitality, the persistent if irregular progress, of the human race, 
will not indeed be over-sanguine, but still less will he despair. 
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Knowing that the law of heredity and the law of change prevail in 
political communities as in the natural world, he will be tender and 
grateful to the past, but will look forward hopefully to the future. 
He will eschew revolution, but he will know that life is change. 
He will be neither pessimist nor optimist: he will be a meliorist. 

Such then are some of the qualities which I conceive a thorough 
historical training should impart. Surely they are the proper 
equipment for a member of a self-governing state. Such a train- 
ing will hardly make a vehement partisan, but it will make what 
is better, an intelligent, temperate, and well-intentioned citizen. 

Finally, let us lay to heart the fact that the study of History 
and the study of politics are studies in pasi materia. It has 
passed into a common-place that “History is past politics, and 
politics present history” The historical student deals with insti- 
tutions and laws, wars and revolutions, the struggles of parties, the 
rivalry of class with class. Are not these the phenomena of politics 
here and now? Past and present politics are not identical, but 
they are very similar. The experience and practice gained in 
investigating the one is directly useful in investigating the other. 
By no other kind of study is a man so directly prepared for prac- 
tical affairs. The atmosphere of the laboratory is not the atmo- 
sphere of public life, its methods are not the methods of political 
discussion, because its material is entirely unlike. “Thou canst 
not draw out Leviathan with a hook,” nor can you apply the scales 
and the microscope to the forces that move mankind. 

But as the material of history and the material of political dis- 
cussion are similar, so also, to a large extent, are their methods 
of argument. We are told, rightly enough, that in a large 
number, perhaps the majority, of historical questions, probability 
is all that can be attained, Science aims at certainty, and is 
content with nothing less. What follows? Surely, that great 
as are the educational merits of the severer studies, they are 
inferior to History as a preparation for politics. For in politics 
there is only probability. We can never say exactly what effect 
our laws will have; not even Ministers can tell what line their 
Party is going to take. And the style of argument which is 
indispensable in a field where scientific certainty is aimed at 
and attainable is out of place in another field where probability 
is all that you can hope to attain. Political reasoning is just as 
rational as scientific reasoning, only it is something different. 
What is irrational is the attempt to apply to politics the rigid 
rules which hold good in grammar, or the serried arguments of 
a mathematical theorem. Politics are not susceptible of that 
close and accurate logic, and if you attempt to apply it, you fail 
to produce conviction. You may possibly make points, but you 
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will certainly make mistakes. For in politics there is a greater 
than logic, and that is the subtle but often inarticulate reason 
which we call judgment or common-sense. And it is History 
that best helps a man to apply this faculty to politics. Do not 
let me be misunderstood, To say that a man cannot excel in 
politics without knowing History would be grossly absurd. There 
have been great statesmen without History. Cobden, as we 
know, preferred a page of The Times to all Thucydides. What 
I mean to say is, that the politician who has had an historical 
training, is probably the superior of him who has not; that 
there is no politician so able as not to be the better for knowing 
History ; and that in the training of the politician no other study 
can take its place. 

Such, I apprehend, is the connection of History and politics, 
such the educational value of historical study. There can be 
no higher task for a University than to train the future citizens 
and rulers of our State. those who in office or in Parliament, by 
the pen or simply by the vote, will control the destinies of this 
land. And if I am right in my contention, then it is chiefly 
in History that these citizens and rulers should be trained. 


GEORGE W. PROTHERO. 


NOTES ON THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Ir among the recent additions to the National Gallery there have 
been no pictures of world-wide celebrity or absolutely first-rate 
importance, the National collection has been lately enriched by 
many smaller works, some of them of very high interest and 
tilling well-detined places in its rich series of Italian and Nether- 
landish painters. 

The most important, in dimensions, but certainly the acquisition 
upon which those responsible in the matter are least to be con- 
gratulated, is the “Annunciation,” ascribed to Fra Giovanni da 
Fiesole, and on its first appearance in the Gallery greeted in many 
quarters with unstinted admiration. This is indeed Angelico with 
all the fervour, the beauty, and the skill of Angelico left out; that 
is to say, an empty school production undoubtedly from the 
hottega or the immediate neighbourhood of the painter, but as 
undoubtedly not informed with his true spirit or attributable to 
his own hand. 

The altar-piece approaches more nearly in design to the Floren- 
tine master’s fine “ Annunciation ” in the Prado Gallery at Madrid, 
than to either of the simpler representations in fresco of the same 
subject to be found in the Monastery of S. Marco at Florence, 
but is by no means a mere repetition of any of these versions. It 
inay readily be conceded that the style is as nearly as possible 
that of Angelico, that the pink, gold-embroidered robe of the 
angel, the hair of both the figures, the architecture and floral 
details, the general tonality recall the Frate. But how inferior in 
execution is all this to the corresponding passages in the gentle 
master’s best works, and how little do the foolish round eyes of 
the Archangel Gabriel and the Virgin—how little do their faces, 
almost repulsive in their emptiness, recall his finest and most 
personal creations. It seems strange that anyone penetrated with 
the art of the true Fra Angelico should seek to make him per- 
sonally responsible for these two heads. The picture would be 
harmless if put down as “School of Fra Giovanni da Fiesole,” 
but if it is to remain permanently catalogued as from his own 
brush, it will seriously mislead those who are unable to make 
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acquaintance with the painter elsewhere ; unless, indeed, they 
should turn to the exquisite predella “Christ in Glory,” which 
has since 1860 been one of the ornaments of the Gallery; when 
one glance should satisfy them that neither the hand nor the 
spirit of Angelico is to be found in the new acquisition. It is 
but a poor substitute for the great triptych of the “Last Judg- 
ment ”—the finest work by the painter in any private collection 
—which was obtained, in 1884, by the Berlin Museum from the 
late Earl of Dudley. Such a work as this last should have been 
retained in England at any cost, and its loss must be considered 
as an irreparable disaster. A work somewhat similar in quality to 
the new National Gallery picture, though not necessarily, or even 
probably, from the same hand, is the altar-piece of the School of 
Fra Giovanni which is No. 200 in the Louvre catalogue, and is 
there on insufficient grounds ascribed, though with a query, to 
Benozzo Gozzoli. 

The acquisitions from the Eastlake collection, though none of 
them will, perhaps, leave a very deep impression on a first ac- 
quaintance, have in each case a sufficient interest to warrant their 
inclusion in the National collection, even though they should not 
stand forth there on equal terms with the very best of their kind. 

The exquisite little diptych with an “ Adoration of the Shepherds” 
and a “ Pieta,” given to Ercole Roberti, is at first something of a 
puzzle. We see in it many of the qualities of this fervid and 
incisive Ferrarese painter, but with them a certain almost conven. 
tional grace of line, and, especially in the “ Pieta,” an amiability, 
Bolognese rather than true Ferrarese, which are much less familiar 
to students of his work. On the whole, however, the technique 
appears, notwithstanding these differences, to be his; especially 
the curious semi-transparent painting of the little groups of 
figures in the distance, and the structure of the wooden shed which 
covers the sacred personages are characteristic of his style and 
practice. For the present at any rate it will be desirable to leave 
the delightful little work to Roberti, rather than to credit with its 
execution one of the miniaturists who followed in his footsteps. 

Sufficiently near to Filippino Lippi to afford ample excuse to 
the National Gallery authorities for putting it down to him, is the 
very pleasing “Madonna and Child with the infant St. John,” 
distinguished by the beautifully painted white eglantine and jas- 
mine blossoms arranged in a bowl in the foreground. We have here 
much of the style in externals of Filippino, but little of his fume 
and fret or of his true passion ; and, moreover, the type of the Virgin 
differs very considerably from that which he chiefly affects. The 
picture is, beyond reasonable doubt, from the same hand as the 

ittle “ Tobias and the Angel” exhibited by Mr. R. H. Benson last 
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winter at Burlington House as by Filippino. The writer then 
accepted the last-named panel as from the hand of that master, but 
must confess that now, by comparison with the present example, 
he recognizes in it another and an inferior hand. Both works may 
possibly turn out to be early productions of Ruffaelino del Garbo 
in the style of Filippino, but as to this the writer hesitates to 
express a decided opinion. 

The little “ Virgin and Child” by Ambrogio Borgognone is so good 
in quality and so well preserved that it would be ungracious to 
object to its acquisition, although the collection already includes 
several examples of this interesting and genuinely naive Milanese 
painter superior to it in dimensions and importance. The genuine 
signature of Cordegliaghi, or “ Cordelle Aghi,” on the “ Marriage of 
St. Catherine,” with the date 1504, justifies to a certain extent the 
acquisition of the picture which bears it—a production feeble in 
design and execution, but still in a measure attractive in virtue 
of its splendid Venetian glow of colour. The National Gallery 
picture very closely resembles in design the similar work by 
Andrea Previtali of Bergamo in the sacristy of S. Giobbe at: Venice. 
It is very inferior in force and beauty to the capital little “ Portrait 
of a Man” in the Poldi-Pezzoli Museum of Milan, ascribed to the 
same little-known disciple of Giovanni Bellini. Whether Andrea 
Cordelle Aghi and Andrea Previtali are one and the same painter, 
or distinct disciples of the great Venetian, must for the present. 
remain a point open to argument. While the types of the Virgin 
and Child in the Eastlake picture certainly approach nearly to 
those of Previtali, the colour-chord differs from that which we 
chiefly associate with the earlier manner of the latter painter, and 
the landscape appears rougher and more uncouth in handling than 
anything of his. Curiously enough both Andreas Bergomensis and 
Andreas Cordelle Aghi sign themselves “ Dissipulus (sic) Io. 
Bellini” in works closely approximating to each other in date. 

The new Director and the Trustees may be unreservedly con- 
gratulated on the acquisition of three of the gems of the North- 
brook collection, and the prospective acquisition—understood to 
be in the air—of a fourth of still higher importance. If anything 
could console the student of art for the partial dispersion of a 
private collection so uniformly exquisite in quality as this, it 
would be the circumstance that it has been made possible, in a 
great measure through the generosity of the owner, that these 
examples should be acquired for the nation. 

The little “St. Jerome in his Study,” by, or ascribed to, Antonello 
da Messina, has long been one of the puzzles of art-criticism. 
While all are agreed as to the naiveté and engaging simplicity of 
the conception, as to the miniature-like beauty of the execution, 
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there is by no means the same agreement as to the name which 
should be affixed to the little panel. After having, in the dark 
ages of criticism, been ascribed to Jan van Eyck, and to Memlinc, 
among other great Netherlanders, it has more recently, with a con- 
siderable amount of acceptance—and, it must be owned, much 
more appropriately—been given to Antonello. The late Giovanni 
Morelli dissented from this last ascription, and put forward tenta- 
tively as the author Jacometto, none of whose productions are at 
present identified, but whose name is enshrined in the pages of the 
“Anonimo,” (Notizia d’opere di disegno, publicata e illustrata da 
D. Jacopo Morelli), as the painter of exquisite panels in the 
Flemish style, on the scale of miniature. The juxtaposition of the 
“St. Jerome” on a screen in the Venetian Room with the three 
undoubted examples of Antonello was a happy idea, since the 
claims of the new-comer to be reckoned among the authentic works 
of the Sicilian painter are thereby materially increased. The 
beautiful landscape seen through vistas of Gothic colonnade is 
such as he might well have produced ; the architecture, of a non- 
Italian and clearly Northern type of Gothic, is such as, without 
going to the Low Countries, or even to Spain, as has been sug- 
gested, he might well have found in the pointed churches of 
Naples, of which very considerable remains are yet to be seen 
there, smothered under newer constructions. The great stumbling- 
block is the figure of St. Jerome, the fine modelling of which in 
the head and the crimson robes is not precisely such as we find in 
any authenticated work of the artist. All the same, until we can 
find a more appropriate name to put in the place of it, we shall do 
well to retain the name of Antonello for the jewel-like little panel 
which is so great an acquisition to our collection. 

An even higher interest attaches to the “Agony in the Garden,” 
a brilliant and splendidly preserved tempera in the early style of 
Andrea Mantegna, which takes its place all the more appropri- 
ately in the National Gallery seeing that it has long counted 
among its treasures the very similar picture showing the Paduan 
manner of Mantegna’s brother-in-law, Giovanni Bellini. Both 
pictures, as is well-known, have their origin in the design to be 
found in the sketch-book of Jacopo Bellini at the British 
Museum. Mantegna has treated the same subject in similar 
but not identical fashion in one of the predella pictures which 
formerly completed the great Madonna di S. Zeno at Verona. 
This section of the predella with one of its companions, remains 
in captivity in the little-visited Tours Museum, while the central 
portion—a powerful “ Crucifixion ”—is in the Louvre. 

A third acquisition from the Northbrook collection is the wonder- 
fully minute and brilliant wing of a diptych with “St. Giles pro- 
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tecting a Fawn from the Hunter,” the companion wing of which, 
“St. Giles saying Mass,” passed recently from the collection of the 
Earl of Dudley into that of Mr. Steinkopf, though it was competed 
for at the sale both by the Louvre and the National Gallery. The 
new Flemish picture is remarkable as an example of extraordinary 
finish and enamel-like splendour of colour. It is remarkable, too, 
for the flood of even, gay daylight diffused over it—for a natural 
system of illumination, indeed, such as makes us in many of the 
fifteenth-century Flemish landscapes think of the more moderate 
among recent plein air transcripts from nature. The as yet 
anonymous Fleming who painted it belongs to the last quarter of 
the fifteenth century, and shows none of that intense humanity, 
of that command over delicate shades of character and facial ex- 
pression which are the highest characteristic of the great Nether- 
landish masters of his time. He is a surprising executant in all 
that does not appertain to the human face, and but little more. 

The superb “Holy Family with a Donor,” by Sebastiano del 
Piombo, which at present is only deposited in the Gallery by Lord 
Northbrook, will, it is to be hoped, ultimately be incorporated 
in it for good and all. It is a noble example of Luciani’s Michel- 
angelesque style in design, with something of the Venetian touch 
and the Venetian glow still lingering about it, especially in the 
kneeling figure of the donor, the Giorgionesque origin of which is 
unmistakable. We may pass over as very weak, and certainly not 
worthy of the company in which it finds itself, a “Virgin and 
Child with two Saints,” bearing the signature of that scarce painter 
Filippo Mazzola of Parma, the father of the much more famous 
Parmigianino. 

All these gains are, however, more than counterbalanced by the 
bad news that one of the most magnificent Rembrandts in the 
country, Lord Ashburnham’s great portrait-piece “The Minister 
Renier Ansloo with his Mother,” * has been acquired for the Berlin 
Gallery. Painted in 1641, and therefore of exactly the same 
period as the “ Manoah’s Sacrifice” (1641) at Dresden and the 
“Night Watch” (1642) at Amsterdam, Lord Ashburnham’s great 
canvas belongs to Rembrandt’s golden period of early maturity. 
It is not only one of his vastest canvases, but one of the most 
wonderful examples of his pathetic realism in portraiture, poetized 
by incomparably bold and happy chiaroscuro. 

While admiring the connoisseurship, the energy and the skill 
in secret negotiation which characterizes the gentlemen who pre- 
side over the destinies of the Berlin Museum, one may be per- 


* Erroneously described in Emile Michel’s great work as ‘‘ The Minister Ansloo 
exhorting a young Widow.” 
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mitted to express poignant regret at the success which has attended 
their efforts in transferring from various parts of Great Britain to 
Berlin some of the most considerable masterpieces of our private 
collections. 

Thus—to take instances from the last few years only—they 
have possessed themselves of the great Fra Angelico already 
mentioned (Dudley collection); of the “Madonna with the Car- 
thusian,” by Jan van Eyck (Marquis of Exeter’s collection); of a 
“ Portrait of Jean Arnolphini,” by Jan van Eyck. Three Albrecht 
Diirers, including the Marquis of Lothian’s important “ Virgin and 
Child,” have left our shores for the banks of the Spree, with the 
result that the chances of the National Gallery of ever obtaining 
an authentic example showing the great Niiremberger’s hand as 
a painter are reduced to a minimum. Among other acquisitions 
made in the English market may be mentioned the large but 
only second-rate Carlo Crivelli from the Dudley collection; the 
“ Portrait of a Lady,” by Velasquez from the same ; the splendid 
“ Andromeda,” by Rubens, from the Blenheim collection. Among 
other English Rembrandts which enrich the now unsurpassed 
collection of Berlin are “Susanna and the Elders” (Lechmere 
collection), “St. John preaching in the Wilderness” (Dudley 
collection), and “Joseph with Potiphar’s Wife” (Sir John Neeld’s. 
collection)—the last-named being perhaps Rembrandt’s master- 
piece in the domain of pure colour. This list is given almost at 
random, and might be considerably added to did the occasion 
permit of a further discussion of the subject. 

Round the two examples of the “ Vierge aux Rochers,” the famous 
picture in the Louvre, and that which some fourteen years ago 
passed from Lord Sutfolk’s collection into the National Gallery, 
the battle has lately raged fiercely. The protagonists in this the 
most recent stage of the controversy have been Dr. Gustavo. 
Frizzoni of Milan in the Archivio Storico dell’? Arte; Dr. J. P. 
Richter and Mr. Poynter, R.A., in The Art Journal; the late 
Director of the; National Gallery, Sir F. Burton, in The Nineteenth 
Century; and that eminent authority on the architecture of the 
earlier Renaissance, M. de Geymiiller, in the Chronique des Arts. 
Though many facts and opinions of high interest and importance 
have in the course of the discussion been brought forward, and the 
controversy has certainly been advanced a stage, it cannot be con- 
sidered as closed, and there is still on either side ample room 
for dispassionate argument, for conjecture based upon fact and 
upon an analysis of the works in question. The most salient 
characteristic war of words between the critics and directors 
has been an undue attempt on the one hand to disparage the 
National Gallery picture, on the other hand an undue attempt to 
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exalt it at the expense of its great rivai, and to give it a priority 
in order of date. The combatants have, however, on the whole 
treated the Louvre picture with respect, and even with reverence. 
None among them has had the courage or has, indeed, shown the 
desire, to do what Dr. Miiller-Walde did in a volume, published 
some few years since,on Leonardo da Vinci; that is, to put the Louvre 
example down as a copy, pure and simple, of the National Gallery 
panel.* 

It may not be superfluous to state again as shortly as possible 
what it is that has made the question once more a burning one 
in the domain of art-criticism. Recently Signor Emilio Motta, 
the Librarian of the Trivulziana, discovered in the State archives 
at Milan, and published in the Archivio Storico Lomburdo, a 
curious petition (undated) addressed to Duke Ludovico Sforza by 
Giovauni Ambrogio de’ Predis and Leonardo da Vinci, “ the Floren- 
tine,” embodying the supplication that the members (scolar) of the 
Brotherhood “ della Conceptione” in the Church of San Francesco 
at Milan should be compelled to respect the rights of the Floren- 
tine master with regard to a work excuted conjointly by the two 
painters for the aforesaid Brotherhood. The complaint to the 
Duke is that the Brothers will only pay Leonardo twenty-five 
ducats for his quadro de nostru dona facta u olio (picture of Our 
Lady painted in oils) whereas its value, proved by an independent 
offer, is not inferior to 100 ducats. He prays the Duke to inter- 
vene in order to procure that either the larger sum shall be paid 
or the picture given up to the petitioners (wut che essi scolars 
lusuno ali dieti exponenti dicta nostra dona facta u olio). 

It is not in dispute that the central panel of the altar-piece in 
question, which is thus claimed back by Leonardo, is one or the 
other example of the “ Vierge aux Rochers.” Unfortunately, there 
is nothing on record to carry the matter beyond the stage of the 
dispute here reached. There is nothing, on the one hand, to sup- 
port the contention that the Brothers paid the quadruple price 
claimed by the Florentine, and retained the central panel of the 
altar-piece ; or, on the other, to show that they returned it, freely, 
or under compulsion, to him, and allowed it to be replaced by a 
replica or copy. Thus a large field remains, and must for the 
present remain, open for conjecture on either side. Indeed, inter- 
esting as is Signor Motta’s discovery, its chief result is to contirm, 
in startling fashion, the position in Milanese art assigned to Am- 
brogio de’ Predis by the late Giovanni Morelli, who rescued this 


“It is only fair to add that Dr. Miiller-Walde, in the course of some years’ 
further study almost entirely devoted to his favourite master, is believed to have 
— reason for greatly modifying, if not completely reversing, this judgment of 
his, 
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interesting Lombard painter from the complete oblivion which, up 
to a very recent date, enveloped his art and his very name. 

Those who have followed the controversy will have seen that on 
the one hand Dr. Gustavo Frizzoni and Dr. J. P. Richter, basing 
their arguments on a comparison of the pictures themselves, and 
reading the new document by the light of that comparison, con- 
clude that Leonardo da Vinci must have succeeded in obtaining 
back from the Brotherhood his donu fucta a olio, and that he or 
they replaced it by a replica or copy. Sir Frederic Burton, arguing 
chiefly from the document itself, and the inferences which may be 
drawn from it, and relying also on the fact that the picture which 
Lomazzo saw in the Chapel of the Conception, in the Church of 
San Francesco, and described in his “ /'rattato dell’ arte della 
Pittura” (1584), answered exactly to the National Gallery and not 
exactly to the Louvre example, concludes to the effect that the 
former must be the picture actually painted by Da Vinci for the 
Brotherhood, and that it must consequently have remained in its 
place in their chapel until it was definitively removed some time 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century. Mr. Poynter, R.A., 
strongly supports the view that the National Gallery example is 
from Leonardo’s own brush, and, what is more, maintains its 
priority in order of date and style over the more famous picture 
in the Louvre. 

Into the more technical points, requiring to be illustrated by 
photographs and drawings, it is impossible here to enter, but some of 
the main aspects of the question may be shortly discussed. The con- 
tention most difficult to agree with, or even to understand, is that 
which would give a priority of date to the National Gallery example 
and would show in it stronger traces of the Florentine style than 
are to be found in its rival. True, the present state of both pictures, 
and more particularly the unfortunate restorations and repaintings 
which distigure that in the Louvre, render a comparison of tech- 
nique doubly ditticult. Still a juxtaposition even of good photo- 
graphic reproductions of the two works emphasizes strongly in 
the Louvre example the Florentine netteté, as distinguished from 
the Milanese mollesse which characterizes our own picture. ‘The 
tirmer contours and draughtsmanship generally, the cleaner, harder 
modelling, the stronger vitality of the Louvre picture surely pro- 
claim aloud its priority of date and its closer agreement with the 
Florentine style and standpoint. And then the points of the design 
in which it mainly ditters from our picture—the pointing hand and 
redundant upper draperies of the angel, the red draperies (as 
against colourless dark ones in the London picture), which envelope 
the lower part of the same figure, the slightly greater tension of 
the Virgin’s mantle, the greater tendency to exuberance of con- 
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ception and movement in the whole—are just those in which it 
approaches more nearly to Florence in general and to the school 
of Verrocchio in particular. 

The angel looking out of the picture in the Louvre example, and, 
as it were, seeking to bring the beholder into a closer connection 
with the sacred mystery presented to his gaze, differs radically— 
as Sir Frederic Burton has pointed out—both in conception and 
design, from the corresponding figure in the National Gallery 
picture. This motive—the angel or other subsidiary figure looking 
straight out of the picture at the spectator—is not only essentially 
Florentine, however; it belongs specifically to the school of Ver- 
rocchio. It occurs, for instance, in our notable “Madonna and 
Child with Angels” (No. 296), now generally classed as “School of 
Verrocchio.” It occurs in most striking fashion in that other 
“School of Verrocchio” picture in the Accademia delle Belle Arti 
of Florence, “The young Tobias with the three Archangels.” It 
occurs in Lorenzo di Credi’s fine early altar-piece, closely imitating 
the manner of Verrocchio, in the Cathedral of Pistoja; the adult 
St. John the Baptist being in the left panel of this work presented 
gazing straight out of the picture and pointing at the central group 
of the Virgin and Child with extended forefinger, just as the angel 
does in the Louvre picture. It occurs—the figure being this time 
that of a youthful shepherd—in Credi’s great “Adoration of the 
Shepherds” at the Accademia of Florence. This Florentine figure 
of the pointing angel, with its vivacious action, with its redundant 
yet exquisite draperies—these last much moditied and subdued in 
the National Gallery picture—is surely in itself a sutticient proof 
of the priority of the Louvre picture. 

On the other hand the slight but important ditferences of design 
between the two works are so many proofs, that, even though we 
may be led to the conclusion that the National Gallery picture is 
posterior in date to that of the Louvre, and not, in its entirety, the 
product of the master’s own hand, it cannot be a mere school re- 
petition or copy of the earlier work. 

Though our picture is on the whole in a considerably better and 
ore genuine state than that of the Louvre, its loose and—if one 
may be permitted the expression—rather jellitied modelling of the 
nude, its not always certain or expressive contours, will not bear 
serious comparison with those of the Paris picture. On the other 
hand most of the alterations are, if not in execution, at any rate in 
intention, improvements, inasmuch as they impart to the general 
design more suavity, more concentration and balance, if less truth 
and vivacity, than the first original can show. Is it conceivable 
that any Milanese scholar or follower of Leonardo, however skilful, 
would venture upon alterations so important in dealing with the 
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work of the great caposcwola, otherwise than under his own direc- 
tion and under his own supervision ? 

Signor Motta’s newly-discovered document, the extraordinary 
interest of which no student of art would seek to minimize, is 
nevertheless so far from conclusive as to stimulate us of necessity 
to further conjecture. If conjecture we must, in order to arrive at 
any kind of satisfactory conclusion, why may we not, basing our 
inferences on a comparison of the two pictures such as has been 
above attempted in the merest outline, conjecture that Leonardo’s 
supplication to Duke Ludovico Sforza had its efiect, and that 
he obtained back from the Brothers his “Madonna painted in 
oils” on the condition of supplying at a lower price a repetition 
executed under his supervision by a competent pupil? Readily 
agreeing with Mr. Poynter’s contention that where the two 
pictures materially diverge they must have been based on in- 
dependent studies, can we not, without stretching conjecture 
too far, imagine Leonardo—ever prone, as among many other 
things his successive versions of the “ Virgin and Child with St. 
Anne” (respectively at the Royal Academy and in the Louvre) 
prove, to be dissatistied with his initial designs—can we not imagine 
him altering the design to suit his more mature style as the repe- 
tition progressed under his eyes, and preparing, where they were 
necessary, fresh studies for his pupil, of which the beautiful Windsor 
“ Study for an Infant Christ,” reproduced by Dr. Richter in The Avi 
Journal, may possibly be one? This, though it may appear an 
audacious supposition resting on an insutticient basis, is really less 
extreme than the assumption that the material changes to which 
attention has been called in the course of these remarks, were made 
by a pupil acting ex proprio motu, and thus actually assuming to 
revise the conception of the greatest master of the time. Certain 
passages of the London picture—as, for instance, the head of the 
angel which Dr. Richter unkindly describes as characterized by “a 
certain silliness of expression” and that of the Infant Christ—show 
so much subtlety and beauty that we need not necessarily exclude 
the idea of a partial collaboration in the altered work by Leonardo 
himself—a collaboration which, on the supposition just hazarded 
by the writer, would be naturai enough. 

Whatever may be the exact conclusion to which we are brought 
with regard to the two examples of the “ Vierge aux Rochers ” upon 
the new facts above discussed, we may safely agree with M. de 
Geymiiller (Chronique des Arts, No. 31, 1894) when he says that “ it 
would be most unjust to reproach the authorities of the National 
Gallery of London for having acquired a work so important— 
a work which any museum in Europe would be flattered to 
possess.” 
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It may not be amiss, before concluding these inevitably rather 
desultory remarks, to offer a few suggestions as to the present 
position of the National Gallery, which has so rapidly reached 
the very front rank among the State collections of Europe 
and moreover shares now with the Berlin Gallery the glory of re- 
presenting the various schools of art—especially the Italian—not 
more splendidly, but more completely, than they are represented 
in any other collection. The national collection has now arrived at a 
stage where, even to satisfactory national amour propre, it need no 
longer be added to merely for the sake of increase alone. Espe- 
cially until additional wall-space is provided—which cannot be yet 
for some few years—the policy of those who preside over its des- 
tinies is surely to wait, to concentrate their resources, and to direct 
their attention to the filling-up of certain gaps, few but important, 
and the more noticeable because the National Gallery is so repre- 
sentative of men and schools as it is. It matters little whether 
the collection counts fourteen hundred or fifteen hundred numbers. 
[t matters much, on the other hand, that its unique reputation as the 
gallery above all others which contains nothing but works of a high 
class should be sustained; and it matters still more that, when 
certain opportunities from time to time present themselves, which 
in all probability can never recur, the Gallery may be to a certain 
extent prepared, and may have some chance in a competition 
with foreign energy and foreign lavishness. 

It is a curious and fortunate circumstance that in most of the 
cases where the National Gallery is found wanting one or other of the 
minor public galleries of Great Britain makes some amends. Thus 
while Palma Vecchio is at Trafalgar Square represented only by one 
interesting though injured portrait, the Royal collection of Hamp- 
ton Court and the Fitzwilliam Museum of Cambridge can show 
respectively a “ Holy Family” and a great “Venus.” Again, Dosso 
Dossi is insufficiently represented at the National Gallery and mag- 
nificently at Hampton Court. 

Through the generosity of Mr. Willett the National Gallery is 
enabled permanently to exhibit one of the most magnificent ex- 
amples of Domenico Ghirlandajo’s art as a portraitist—the well- 
known “Giovanna degli Albizzi”; but it cannot call its very own any 
adequate painting undoubtedly from his hand. Certainly neither 
that most undesirable rifucimento, the “Portrait of a Youth” 
(No. 1,299) nor the hard, wooden “ Portrait of a Girl” (No. 1,230) 
can be said to fill the void, or worthily to bear the name of the great 
Florentine. Gaudenzio Ferrari is not to be found either in the 
national collection, or, indeed, in any of the minor galleries, and 
his absence is ill-atoned for in London by the repulsive second- 
rate work of his imitator, Bernardino Lanini. 
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Watteau, whom perhaps more than any other artist one misses 
in the metropolitan collection, shines brilliantly at Edinburgh and 
Dulwich, and with a less clear light at Glasgow. Dulwich, again, 
contains a splendid Adrian Brauwer—one of the very few first-rate 
Dutchmen not to be seen in the national collection. We want 
badly, however, among the Flemings, Gaspar de Crayer, Cornelis 
de Vos, and Jordaens. Nothing, on the other hand, consoles those 
anxious for complete representation for the total absence of Albrecht 
Diirer, and the adroitness of Berlin in carrying off the few ex- 
amples of the Niiremberg master formerly to be found in Great. 
Britain has rendered it—we have said so already—very doubtful 
whether this important gap can ever be satisfactorily filled. 

Illustrating the great Netherlandish school of the fifteenth and 
the first half of the sixteenth century (of which in order of date 
mention ought of course to have been made previously), we have, 
no doubt, a number of the most interesting anonymous works, but 
en revanche not a few of the greatest masters are either absent, or 
insufficiently represented. Roger van der Weyden is named thrice 
in the catalogue, but the Gallery contains no authentic example of 
his austere yet passionate art; Dierick Bouts is also sought for 
in vain; Memline is represented, but by no panel showing him 
absolutely at his best. Of the absence of Hugo van der Goes one 
can scarcely complain, since his authentic works are of the most 
extreme rarity; and the same excuse applies in the case of Lucas 
van Leyden. The great caricaturist Hieronymus Bosch is absent 
from the National Gallery, as he is, indeed, from most of the 
public galleries of Europe, save those of Madrid, Brussels, Vienna, 
and Venice. That curious Flemish-Rhenish artist, the Meister 
der Todes der Maria—a painter of great technical skill, and 
especially a brilliant colourist—is well represented in several 
private collections in England, as well as in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, but is absent from Trafalgar Square. 

A question of great importance in the future, and deserving of 
much more exhaustive treatment than can here be accorded to it, 
is that of the representation of French art—and especially of the 
French art of the nineteenth century—in the English collection. 

At present we are the unenvied possessors, through accident 
rather than design, of freezing productions by Ary Schefier and 
Horace Vernet, to say nothing of the replica of Mlle. Rosa Bon- 
heur’s “ Horse Fair.” The writer is far from suggesting that to 
every second-rate though capable painter whose presence may be a 
necessity in the Louvre need be granted a place on our walls. But 
surely such representative men as Jacques-Louis David, Prud’hon, 
Géricault, Ingres, Delacroix, Decamps, Corot, Millet, Théodore 
Rousseau, ‘Troyon, and Daubigny should tind their way there in time. 
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How much longer a period of probation must they pass through 
over here before they are recognized as old masters, as they 
already are as great masters? True, the competition of rich and 
discriminating amateurs has rendered it pretty well impossible 
that the Gallery should make its acquisitions in this direction on a 
large scale or in the open market. The prices attained by the works 
of many of the masters above named are just now prohibitive 
where a. public institution is concerned. Still, it would surely be 
possible to make a beginning, were it only by the acquisition of 
some one fine work adequately representing the French art of the 
century in one of its most distinctive aspects. Such a practical 
recognition of the claims of a great school which cannot much 
longer be shut out of a representative gallery like our own would 
in itself be a most important step in advance. It is more than 
probable that, were the acceptance of a new order of things to be 
thus tacitly recorded, private generosity would do much to fill the 
voids, in a French section of the Gallery, which public officials 
might unsupported hesitate to supply at the inflated prices of 
to-day. 
CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE. 


THE following pages should be taken simply as a slight record 
of the personal impressions made by this distinguished man of 
letters on one who was thrown into friendly, though never close, 
relations with him during the past ten or twelve years. My ac- 
quaintance with the late Mr. Froude began in this way. Before 
coming to England I had edited in Australia a somewhat too- 
ambitious periodical entitled The Melbourne Review, which I have 
been assured since by amiable persons was quite on a level with 
anything of the kind in London. This, however, did not furnish 
us with an overwhelming circulation, nor with a literary staff 
whose names appealed to the large outside public, at least not to 
the extent of 2s. 6d.a copy. In our dearth of local contributors 
of fame we thought fit to appeal to a number of celebrated Eng- 
lishmen whese names and contributions we felt sure would confound 
our critics and double our circulation. 

With true colonial modesty we straightway wrote to Tennyson 
and Swinburne for an occasional poem, and to Mr. Froude, among 
half-a-dozen others, for articles in prose. Mr. Froude was of the 
kindly minority who vouchsafed us an answer; and he not only 
replied courteously, but even consented to become a contributor. 
This conduct was in marked contrast to that of most of the other 
eminent personages, whose chief concern seemed to have been 
centred in the question of our scale of payment per page. 

On my arrival in London, some little time afterwards, Mr. Froude 
invited me to breakfast with him at Onslow Gardens. I was then 
unversed in the pleasant region of Kensington, so had to inquire 
my way, and almost fancied I detected in the bright eye of the old 
Hibernian crossing-sweeper, of whom I asked the direction to Mr. 
Froude’s house, a look as of one eager to wipe out the Saxon tyranny 
of centuries. It may have been mere fancy, but years before in a 
remote part of the Australian bush I had seen evidence of how 
the very name “Froude” (after certain Trans-Atlantic lectures 
on the Irish Question) could arouse terrific feelings of tribal ani- 
mosity. 
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I shall never forget the warm welcome and the long, pleasant 
conversation I enjoyed that morning in the library of the historian. 
He was the first famous Englishman I had met, and accordingly I 
took special notice of his manner and appearance. In the Yorick 
Club, Melbourne, there used to be a photograph of Froude; but | 
found the real man much more pleasant to gaze upon than his 
counterfeit presentment. In a portrait Froude’s strongly-marked 
features look rather severe, not to say hawk-like, because we miss 
the charming smile and the kindly half-sad, half-humorous glance 
of the eyes. His voice and manner—that of the old Oxford scholar of 
the best type, and, alas! of a bygone generation, with its indescrib- 
able indication of cultured and lettered ease, were singularly attrac- 
tive to one so long accustomed to the off-hand bluntness of a bust- 
ling colonial community. 

It was a dull, grey October morning. I should now call it rather 
fine, but then it struck me as being damp, dark, and foggy—and I 
remember that Mr. Froude began by gently bantering me for leav- 
ing a land of bright sunshine for such a climate as this. As usual 
with him, there was a serious meaning behind his playful speech 
and manner. Those who have carefully read his Oceanu and The 
English in the West Indies will be aware that Mr. Froude by no 
means upheld the prevailing British notion that we are the only 
colonizing nation, and that all others utterly fail in their efforts to 
people and civilize the waste places of the earth. On the contrary, 
Mr. Froude again and again pointed out that the English too much 
regard their Colonies merely as places in which to make a fortune 
and then to retreat from; while the Boers in South Africa and the 
French in Canada have created permanent homes in the new lands. 
Pére Labal had written at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
of the fine appearance of Bridgetown, in the English West Indian 
colony of Barbadoes:—“ Jewellers’ and silversmiths’ shops as 
brilliant as on the Paris Boulevards.” But Mr. Froude tells us 
that when he went out there a few years ago these shops had 
vanished, and he found the negro supreme; the Englishry having 
dwindled almost to vanishing point. This deplorable result of two 
and a half centuries of English colonization, Mr. Froude, it will be 
remembered, traces in great measure to absenteeism—to the fact 
that the West Indian colonist, as soon as his bank balance per- 
mitted it, deserted his real home and returned to England. 

I, at once, asserted (this was long before Mr. Froude himself 
visited Australia), that my fellow-colonists in this respect were 
quite unlike the West Indians. There was, I assured him, a grow- 
ing love of Australia on the part of Australians; and that the 
“native-born ” of the new generation would inevitably come to re- 
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gard England as a remote European island, from which, indeed, 
their forefathers came, but which they themselves would never 
behold unless as passing tourists. This, Mr. Froude declared, was 
the best thing he had yet heard about Australia, and gave him 
greater hopes of its future than would the discovery of any number 
of gold-mines. “Ah,” he continued, “this is gratifying news; and 
you, too, must eventually return when you have seen everything 
we have to show you in the mother-country, and secure ‘a Sabine 
farm’ on the slopes of the Australian Alps—the air will be to you 
as that of Devonshire is to me.” 

Mr. Froude afterwards told me that it was in some measure 
owing to this conversation that he made up his mind to go out to 
Australia and New Zealand to see if the colonists had really come 
to regard those countries as their home. After his return he was 
kind enough to tell me that [ had been a faithful witness; that he 
believed the Australians intended to stay and hold their country 
and that they would prosper accordingly. “This,” he added, “though 
opposed to the vulgar idea, is the true Imperialism; only by the 
various colonists remaining at their posts and creating new 
Englands can the Empire grow and expand; only thus can the 
English race, laws, language and religion spread throughout the 
world.” On this ground alone he agreed that Australia was of 
much greater importance than either Canada or the Cape ; for the 
English in Australia have the whole country to themselves without 
any foreign competitors, or any serious native question to compli- 
cate the problem. “Above all,” he added, “I agree with you, they 
are going to stick!” 

On that first morning as we passed through the hall into the 
library I stood for a moment to glance at a bust of Carlyle; and in 
the library itself looking out on the gardens was the stern face of 
Cromwell instone. It was some years ago before this Home Rule 
imbroglio, but the usual confusions of Party politics and the 
incessant struggle for the loaves and fishes of office were rife at 
Westminster. “ Ah,” he said, following my eyes in the direction of 
the great Protector, “I am afraid we shall want him again soon.” 
Mr. Froude said this in the low, quiet tone in which a well-bred 
person would make a common-place remark as to the state of the 
weather. It, however, soon plunged us into the arena of modern 
English politics. 

Mr. Froude’s intense and undisguised dislike of Mr. Gladstone 
and all his works was quite startling. He stooped, and fished out 
of a cupboard a huge cartoon in which the Liberal Prime Minister 
sat_ as a horrible idol, with an axe in his hand and an ineffable 
smile of self-complacency on his features, while his followers were 
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prostrating themselves before him ; in the background were ghastly 
representations of Irish and South African horrors! This cartoon 
seemed to fascinate Mr. Froude, who held it up to the light, and then 
proceeded to expatiate on its chief figure. ‘“ Gladstone,” he said, in 
his curious ironical tone, “is, you must know, our greatest orator. 
Such a machine for the coining of ambiguous phrases and their 
ready and mellifluous utterance, the world has never before wit- 
nessed. In many ways, believe me, the most remarkable man 
of this or any other time. If he were not, do you think he could 
rule this country in the face of these facts?” Mr. Froude pointed 
to the pictures of midnight assassinations, houghing of cattle, and 
carding of women, in the background of the cartoon. 

“What do they think of Mr. Gladstone in the Colonies?” he 
blandly asked. I replied that colonists generally abused Mr. Glad- 
stone heartily, but, I feared, ignorantly ; the average colonist judged 
English public men by his own standard, and had no conception 
of Mr. Gladstone’s wide culture, many-sided ability, and his great 
distinction of mind and character. “Tam afraid the average colo- 
nist is right enough in the main,” responded Mr. Froude. “We 
ean be bamboozled by so-called culture as well as by gross igno- 
rance. As an old Oxford man TI have been tempted more than 
once to admire unduly some precious achievement of Mr. Glad- 
stone. But posterity will endorse the colonists’ adverse verdict, 
despite all Mr. Gladstone’s great and charming personal qualities.” 

This will, perhaps, be the best place to set forth Mr. Froude’s 
verdict as I have heard him pronounce it at various times, on some 
of our leading statesmen. Concerning Mr. Gladstone as a public 
man T never once heard Mr. Froude say a good word. The late 
Liberal leader was always in his eyes that “ sinister politician ” to 
whom he pointedly refers in his later writings. In conversation with 
me, Mr. Gladstone was nearly always Froude’s stock illustration of 
the evil of oratory, and of the inevitable disgrace that follows a 
people which submits itself to the rule of the rhetorician. “The 
orator,” Mr. Froude would say by way of definition, “is he who 
uses words not to express truths, but to wheedle, flatter and befool 
his hearers: and in this sense, as I have said, Mr. Gkadstone is 
our greatest orator.” Those at all familiar with Froude’s political 
writings will recognize this note of contempt for oratory and the 
art of public speaking when regarded as the test of fitness to govern, 
or as a measure of intellectual capacity. 


‘* Is there a single instance in our own or any other history of a great political 
speaker who has added anything to human knowledge or to human worth? Lord 
Chatham may stand as a lonely exception. But, except Chatham, who is there? 
Not one that T know of, Oratory is the spendthrift sister of the Arts, which decks 
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itself like a strumpet with the tags and ornaments which it steals from real 
superiority. The object of it is not truth, but anything which it can make appear 
truth ; anything which it can persuade people to believe by calling in their passions 
to obscure their intelligence.” (The English in the West Indies, p. 35.) 


Concerning Mr. Gladstone’s great rival, Mr. Froude when I first 
knew him was more tolerant, but not much more complimen- 
tary. This was before he wrote the Life of the Earl of Beaconsfield 
for the excellent little series of the Prime Ministers of Queen 
Victoria, edited by Mr. Stuart Reid. “Dizzy,” as Froude always 
called him, was the conscious impostor, Gladstone the unconscious 
impostor ; and, like Carlyle, he preferred the former. “ With all 
Dizzy’s faults,” said Mr. Froude to me one morning, “ we can never 
conceive him spouting from the windows of railway carriages.” 
Afterwards, when he took in hand the little book to which I have 
referred, it struck me forcibly that he became something more 
than tolerant of Disraeli. Through the kind courtesy of Mr. 
Ashley Froude I am permitted to make use of one or two of the 
many letters which I had the honour to receive from his emi- 
nent father. The following letter, dated November 2nd, 1889, 
and written from his favourite Devonshire home, at which he so 
recently passed away, will, I think, be read with interest, especially 
by Lord Beaconsfield’s critics and admirers:— 


“DEAR MR. PatcHEeTr MARTIN,—I have left your letter longer unacknow- 
ledged than I should have done, but thongh not ill, as you seem to suppose, T am 
not well and dilatory. [have some pain which puts me from my sleep; but the 
doctors seem to have discovered at last what is the matter with me, and assure ine 
that nothing essential has gone wrong. 

‘**T have been asked to undertake a brief account of Lord Beaconsfield. I have 
no assurance, however, that I shall be able to make anything out of it worth pub- 
lishing. Age makes me indifferent to many things which once seemed inter- 
esting ; and I grow daily more satisfied to sit still and see the world go by on its 
own ways. It will not go a road which in my opinion will lead to the right place. 
The order of the day is disintegration, spiritual, moral, social and political. The 
process may be a harrowing of the ground preliminary to some new harvest in 
ages tocome. But it is no beautiful thing to the present and the coming genera- 
tion, and the cant about progress disgusts me. Lord Beaconsfield alone of public 
men seems to have understood what was going on, and this is what has interested 
me about him. 

‘*T hope to return to London in ten days ora fortnight, though I shall not enjoy 
the change from our sunny seas and warm skies, which are never brighter or 
pleasanter than in winter, 

‘* Yours faithfully, 
J. A. FROUDE.” 


Shortly after this I lunched with Mr. Froude at Onslow Gardens, 
and found him very communicative concerning his biography of 
Lord Beaconsfield. He was collecting, in his own peculiar fashion, 
the materials, and had seen Disraeli’s brother, who was a neigh- 
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bour of his, and Lord Rothschild, and, I believe, the late Earl of 
Derby, with whom he was always on the most cordial terms. His 
appreciation of Lord Beaconsfield had very much increased ; and 
even where he could not altogether approve of his public conduct 
I found that Froude had come to regard Disraeli with that kind 
of affectionate forbearance with which most of us smile over the 
shortcomings of Dr. Johnson or the foibles of Charles Lamb. He 
sat back in his chair and read with evident delight his analysis of 
Lothair, that satire in the form of a romance, which he pronounced 
a literary masterpiece! Disraeli’s account of the machinations of 
the Roman Cardinal, the English Bishop, and the religious ladies, 
Anglican and Roman, to entrap the unfortunate Lothair struck 
Froude as so eminently entertaining that he could hardly continue 
to read what he had written for laughing; but the master-stroke, 
he thought, was when Lothair is wounded at the battle of Mentana 
fighting as a Garibaldian, and the Cardinal, the Monsignori, and 
the pious ladies gravely try to persuade him that he had been a 
volunteer in the Papal army. 


** Too weak from illness,” read Mr. Froude from his MS., with beaming eyes, ‘‘ to 
express his indignation in more than words, Lothair protests against the insolent 
deceit. Nowhere in English fiction is there any passage where the satire is more 
delicate than in the Cardinal’s rejoinder. Lothaix opens a window into Disraeli’s 
mind revealing the inner workings of it more completely than anything else which 
he wrote or said.” (Zhe Earl of Beaconsfield, p, 227.) 


Then, as readers of the book will remember, Mr. Froude quotes 
the whole conversation between the Cardinal and Lothair,in which 
the former so amusingly treats the statements of the latter as to 
the side he had fought on at Mentana as mere sick fancies. The 
passage is certainly exquisite, and it lost nothing by Mr. Froude’s 
expressive reading. 

His keen relish of this theological casuistry was, I believe, 
heightened by his recollections of the part he had taken in early 
Tractarian controversies at Oxford. ‘ 

Altogether I found Mr. Froude not only thoroughly interested 
in his subject, but, as I told him, at the half-way house to Disraeli- 
ism. He said that Dizzy was a blessed relief in a world so full of 
pretentious humbug and pietistic self-deception. Lord Beacons- 
field, at any rate, had always known what he was after, and was on 
the whole rather more honest than his Pecksniffian antagonists. 
His wit and irony, too, should outweigh a multitude of offences. 
Mr. Froude said he regretted that he had not seen more of him: 
it was entirely his own fault. Disraeli had made advances, sending 
him an early complimentary copy of Kndymion, with a polite note 
requesting his opinion of it. But Hndymion was by no means a 
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second Lothair. Mr. Froude’s face fairly beamed with delight at 
the very mention of that entertaining work. 

Nor had he heard much of Disraeli on his legs in the House, as 
he abhorred Parliamentary debates; this too, he admitted, was a 
loss, as Dizzy’s very presence there was a standing satire on the 
whole thing. Then turning over his MS., Mr. Froude came on a 
passage which he proceeded to read in a slow mouthing manner, 
in imitation of Lord Beaconstield’s style on lofty occasions. It was 
the well-known attack on Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal Cabinet 
—“ Under his influence and at his instance we have legalized con- 
fiscation, we have destroyed churches, we have shaken property to 
its foundation, we have emptied gaols.” Mr. Froude rolled the 
words like a sweet morsel on his tongue. Still keener was his en- 
joyment of Disraeli’s remark about the Zulus after the death of the 
Prince Imperial :—*A very remarkable people the Zulus; they 
defeat our Generals, they convert our Bishops, they have settled 
the fate of a great European dynasty.” Colenso was a personal 
friend of Froude, and this perhaps added point to the allusion. 
He was even more delighted with Disraeli’s famous appearance at 
Oxtord, when he solemnly assured Bishop Wilberforce and the 
assembled clergy that he (Disraeli) was “ on the side of the angels.” 
The recollection of this scene seemed almost too much tor Mr. 
Froude, who laughed until the tears came into his eyes. 

lt is probable that the increased appreciation and kindliness 
manifested by Mr. Froude towards Lord Beaconstield were in some 
measure due to that remarkable man’s magnanimity towards 
Thomas Carlyle—his bitter and powerful opponent—to whom he 
offered a baronetcy and a pension. “'The Red Indian of debate,” 
said Mr. Froude one morning, “ is after all more forgiving than the 
spiritual ofispring of Dr. Pusey ”—an allusion, | supposed, to Mr. 
Gladstone. As | said to Mr. Froude, he was at the half-way house 
to Disraeli-ism. ‘The world has recently been told that the late Sir 
William Gregory, an astute observer of character, who was on in- ° 
timate terms with Lord Beaconstield, regarded him “from first to 
last as a charlatan.” My impression is that had Froude heard Sir 
William declare this he would not have questioned its accuracy, 
but would have remarked that there were many kinds of charlatans 
and that he personally rather liked the Disraelian variety. 

When | consented to write the biography of the late Lord Sher- 
brooke, I at once consulted Mr. Froude on what I foresaw would be 
a delicate and difficult undertaking. He answered with his unfail- 
ing urbanity ; and in the following letter, it will be seen, also makes 
suggestive remarks on the scheme of federating the Australian 
Colonies, which Sir Henry Parkes was then bringing forward at 


Sydney. 


‘ 
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**5, Onslow Gardens, 
February 10th, 1891. 

‘* DEAR MR, MARTIN,—I am glad to hear that you are to give us an account of 
Lord Sherbrooke. I remember him well at Oxford before I went out ot residence. 
Indeed, I was almost his pupil. Ll asked him to take me when | was going into 
the schools, To his regret, 1 believe, and certainly to mine, he had no room for 
me, 

‘‘T have met him frequently since he returned from Australia, but have never 
been intimate with him, I shall be happy to give you any recollections which 
may occur to me. You will find us at luncheon any day except next Thursday. 

** | wish Parkes well in his undertaking. The success of it will not further the 
Imperial Federation of our noisy but impractical lmperial League, I despair of 
any large policy on the part of the Home Government. We must leave it all to 
sentiment and interest. It a United Australia aspires to be Queen of the Pacific, 
she will want the help of our fleet; and may be forced into some close naval 
alliance. But let her observe that the United States are now to have a great navy 
also, with an eye, I suspect, to the Pacific on their part. 

‘** | have not seen Dilke’s book, and just now have no time to read it. 

‘Yours taithfully, 
“J, A. FROUDE,” 


When | lunched with him | found that his Oxford recollections 
of Lowe were not valuable; but he repeated more than once how 
sorry he was not to have been his pupil. Subsequently, atter | 
had re-read his interesting account of Newman and the 'l'ractarians, 
I pointed out to him his singular omission of Lord Sherbrooke 
from the list of the Tractarian disputants; and gave him some 
particulars of Lowe’s two anti-Newmanite pamphlets. This was 
his reply 

Molt, Salcombe, Kingsbridge, 
* May 20th, 1891. 

** DEAR Mr, MARTIN,—I had forgotten, or | never knew, that Lowe had written 
about Tract 90, But his mental eyes were always wide open in those days, how- 
ever it might have been with his materialeyes, 1 wish he could have seen his way 
as clearly when he was Gladstone’s colleague. He did once say to me that if 
Gladstone tried to hand over Irish Education to the Priests he must look out for 
another Chancellor of the Exchequer, As long as | saw him in office 1 might be 
sure it was all right ; but he went with the rest when the time came. 

‘* Nothing has given me more contempt (it amounts to loathing) for the modern 
Radical than to see him turning his back on the Reformers and the Puritans and 
fraternizing with Romanism, What would European Liberalism have been at this 
moment if these brave men had not broken the back of the enemy? 1 am afraid 
that the old spirit of hatred for lies is indeed dead in us all, Carlyle used to say 
that we had but two alternatives before us: either a sharp swift struggle before 
the old respect for truth had died out of us, or to rot away into a dung-heap, 

‘** My life of Disraeli will not appear till the autumn, It has to be subject to 
comment, criticism, and correction from several of his friends. 

* Yours faithfully, 
* J. A, FROUDE.” 


‘*My New Zealand crities begin to see that 1 was no such bad friend to them 
after all.” 


Lord Sherbrooke would have probably replied to the foregoing 
that he was to the full as anti-clerical as Froude himself; but then 
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it is one thing to criticize a Government Policy from the outside, 
and quite another to be a member of a Cabinet in which you are 
always liable to be out-voted and to have to submit to the Prime 
Minister and the majority. 

The postscript about his New Zealand critics refers to the hub- 
bub which Sir Dillon Bell, then Agent-General, and other prominent 
colonists had created concerning Froude’s assertion in his Oceana 
that New Zealand was over-borrowing in the London market, and 
that most of the borrowed money was simply being wasted. The 
critics were particularly incensed because he wrote that the Colonies 
“require a change of system, if bankruptcy is to be prevented.” 
Froude’s complete justification has since come, as everyone knows 
who has had the misfortune to be a shareholder in any of the 
round dozen of Australian banks which closed their doors. His 
strictures on the over-centralization and waste of public money 
both in New Zealand and in Australia were if anything not severe 
enough ; while his delightful book Oceana, as I have taken occasion 
to point out to Anglo-Colonials in a recent number of The British 
Australasian (October 25th), was one long eulogy of our great South 
Sea Colonies. 

After this slight Colonial digression, 1 must resume my recollec- 
tions of Mr. Froude’s verdict on English public men. Froude was 
a great friend of the late Earl of Derby, for whom he had the 
warmest personal regard. Lord Derby, he was fond of saying, was 
a man of the clearest intelligence; above all, there was “ no aristo- 
cratic nonsense about him.” He had also a strong personal aftec- 
tion for Lord Carnarvon ; but | do not remeinber his ever referring 
to Lord Salisbury, except on one occasion, when he was in a some- 
what pessimistic mood. “The Peerage was doomed—Carlyle saw 
it; so did Dizzy.” “But,” added Mr. Froude, “for all that the 
House of Lords is an infinitely more able and dignified body than 
the House of Commons, just as Lord Salisbury has a more acute 
and penetrating intellect than Mr. Gladstone—only he doesn’t 
popularize it at railway stations.” 

From the time that [ first knew Mr. Froude, which was long 
before the disruption of the Liberal Party over Home Rule, he 
always expressed to me the highest admiration of Mr. Chamber- 
lain. ‘This struck me as being very noticeable, as it was the time 
of “the unauthorized programme,” when Mr. Chamberlain was the 
stern and rising hope of militant provincial Radicalism. Froude 
then, and always, simply detested Radicals. But for all that, he 
seemed to see something in Mr. Chamberlain which, in his eyes, 
marked him out as the future ruler of this country ; and what was 
still more remarkable, he seemed to think it would be a good thing 
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tor the country when Mr. Chamberlain’s turn came. This was, I 
repeat, previous to the split over Home Rule. Before starting for 
Australia, Mr. Froude told me that he had asked Mr. Chamberlain 
tosend word through him to the Colonial democracy that the English 
democracy was at heart opposed to the disintegration of the Empire. 
‘his appreciation of Mr. Chamberlain on the part of Mr. Froude is, 
| think, noteworthy from another point of view; for it shows how 
free this Oxford scholar and historian was from what may be 
termed the academic bias, and how ready he was to recognize the 
new type of English statesman who does not graduate at the 
University but in the municipality and the counting-house. 


“Whom do you rank as the first of modern English prose-writers ?” 

asked Mr. Froude, as we were strolling one afternoon in Chelsea. 
Had Lord Tennyson suddenly demanded to know whom I thought 
to be the greatest poet of the day I could not have been more 
dumbfounded. Noting my hesitation, and perhaps guessing its 
cause, Mr. Froude quickly added: “ Ah! I naturally thought you 
would say Ruskin, who is certainly a master of descriptive writing 
—at his best exquisite! Newman, too (and Matthew Arnold 
in a lesser degree), had lucidity and the gift of irony, but lacked 
glow and colour—to me he is always cold. My own favourite is 
Charles Lamb.” Seeing that I was greatly interested, he went on 
to point out the beauties of “Dream Children,” and then quoted 
the lovely passage in “ The New Year's Eve,” beginning, “And you my 
midnight darlings, my Folios.” That, he said, was the high-water 
mark of modern English prose, equal to anything of the seven- 
teenth century—“ the English as pure and beautiful as that of the 
Liturgy itself.” 

Mr. Froude was a great admirer of Bret Harte; Tennessce’s 
Partner, and The Luck of Roaring Camp, he used to declare 
were of the immortals. When I once said I feared that Mr. 
Bret Harte was no longer the fashion, Froude merely replied, “so 
much the worse for the fashion.” In this appreciation of the. 
American story-teller, as well as in his affection for Charles Lamb, 
and his respect for Mr. Chamberlain, we see that Froude was no 
thrall to academic convention. 

Four or five years ago Mr. Froude varied his more serious histori- 
cal labours by writing an Irish romance, The Two Chiefs of Dunboy. 
This work of fiction could not be expected to appeal to a gener- 
ation which goes wild over such twaddle as The Heavenly Twins. 
Despite its brilliant descriptive passages, and really clever char- 
acterization, I suppose that The Two Chiefs of Dunboy is already 


quite forgotten by the votaries of Smith and Mudie. On its 
VOL. XXIV. 
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appearance I read the book and reviewed it in a sympathetic spirit 
in one of the literary journals, which Mr. Froude acknowledged in 
his characteristic fashion. 
‘©The Molt, Saleombe, 
** May 2nd, 1890. 

** DEAR Mr, MARTIN,—Thanks for your letter and article and for the goodwill 
which is shown in both. In The Two Chiefs I had no direct political aim. 1 
wanted merely to show dramatically how noble-minded men went inevitably to the 
ground in the fatal coil in which England from the first has enveloped Ireland. 
Take up the history where you will you find the same symptoms. Spenser’s Ireland 
was the same as Goring’s. Gladstone’s policy supposed to be new is only one 
more of the spasmodic gushes of sentiment suggested as always by some condition 
of party politics in England. On the whole I think it is the worst and the most 
scandalous of the whole history. So far from the suecess of men like Colonel 
Goring meaning the extermination of the Irish race it was the only way by which 
that race could be finally preserved. A rebellion in Ireland at no distant period 
supported by American volunteers is now quite inevitable. It will stir the old 


blind fury and passion. We shall suffer, we shall be well frightened and the 
panic will produce the usual effects. 


“‘The Irish can live beside us as subjects, but under no other conditions, As 
subjects they would have been cheerful, loyal and prosperous ; but we would not 


have itso, and in the end they will either be destroyed or will have to go West the 
whole of them. 


‘* Of course there is the other alternative, that we may get the worst of the fight; 
but that I do not anticipate. 


‘** Yours faithfully, 
A. FROUDE,” 

As this somewhat startling epistle shows, Mr. Froude, especially 
during the latter years of Mr. Gladstone’s domination, took very 
gloomy views of things. This pessimistic habit of mind had, in 
fact, been growing on him for some time. I remember one day 
trying to combat his painful predictions as to the decadence of the 
English race by pointing out how everybody admired General 
Gordon. “Yes,” he said, “the average self-indulgent fellow sits 
over the fire and reads these heroic achievements of Gordon in the 
Soudan, and grows quite delighted with himself to think that he is 
the fellow-countryman of such a man! But if a general election 
came to-morrow, he would go off and vote on some immoral 
side issue for the very politicians who left Gordon to perish at 
Khartoum.” 

I remember during the flush of excitement of the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition going over with Mr. Froude from Onslow Gardens 
to meet Lord Augustus Loftus in the New South Wales Court. 
As we entered the door and passed through the splendid Indian 
Court, Mr. Froude glanced up at the roof, and said, in his peculiar 
tone of voice, “ This, Mr. Martin, is I suppose the mausoleum of the 
Empire.” 

After his appointment by Lord Salisbury to the Oxford professor- 
ship, 1 saw little more of this remarkable and fascinating man 
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On my last visit to Oxford I found that he and his family had just 
left for Devonshire; but on every side one heard kindly words 
of him and his admirable lectures on Erasmus, which have just 
been published by Messrs. Longman. I imagine that nothing could 
have come to him at the close of his life so agreeable as this 
appointment of Regius Professor of Modern History. It at least 
enabled him to sing his swan’s song—those pans of praise on a 
kindred spirit! Just after going down to Oxford Mr. Froude sent 
me a graphic account of the funeral of the late Master of Balliol. 


«* Jowett was buried yesterday. Thecrowd was enormous ; town and University 
equally demonstrative. Old Dons who had so long anathematized him walking in 
reverent procession behind his body. Iam now almost the last survivor of Lord 
Sherbrooke’s generation.” 


The question has been raised by The Speaker, “ Will Froude 
live?” Even The Spectator seems to think it doubtful, because 
though Froude had an almost incomparable literary style, according 
to the writer he lacked that love of abstract truth without which 
there can be no literary immortality. It is of course a wide, and it 
seems to me, futile question, this of an author’s title-deeds to im- 
mortality. Froude used to say that Charles Lamb’s Essuys would 
live as long as his favourite Temple Church ; and that in their way, 
they were exquisite. Much of Froude’s voluminous writing must 
inevitably perish; but not I venture to think for the reason as- 
signed by the writer in The Spectator, who in my opinion mis- 
apprehends Froude’s genius. Froude was essentially a lover of 
truth. Early in life he sacrificed his career to his conscience, or he 
might have remained at Oxford and become a High Church Bishop, 
or “gone over” and become (who knows?) a Roman Cardinal or 
Monsignore. Was not Erasmus himself offered the Sicilian 
bishopric by the Archduke Charles, and afterwards the Red Hat 
by Pope Paul III.? Instead of taking the easy path he went out 
with empty hands into the barren literary road of London, which, as 
Professor Sanday said in his funeral sermon at St. Mary’s, was in 
itself a “ truly Christian act.” Similarly Froude always put forward 
in his writings his sincere convictions, however unpalatable, to the 
majority. But what the writer in The Spectator probably means 
is, not that Froude was indifferent to truth, but that he was too 
careless of what are commonly called “facts”; and this criticism 
in one sense is quite just. Froude wrote history as a literary im- 
pressionist, not as a philosophic chronicler ; a method it must be 
admitted open to grave abuse. Having made up his mind on 
certain vital questions, say, for instance, the Reformation, Froude 
proceeded to deal with the men and events of the period dramati- 
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cally. In doing so, he never disguised that his sympathies were 
strongly enlisted on one side, or that there were certain historical 
personages whom he approved and others whom he detested. This 
is a frame of mind remote enough from that of Gibbon’s ideal his- 
torian—the man who has neither a religion nor a country of his 
own. But if we will consider Froude, not as a philosophic historian, 
but as a literary impressionist writing on history, we can hardly 
fail, i think, to appreciate not only his brilliance, but his devotion to 
what he regarded as truth. 

No books of our time have been more heartily abused than 
Froude’s biographical volumes on Carlyle; in my opinion simply 
because Froude was so outspoken and conscientious in dealing 
with his hero. We had all formed unconsciously an ideal Carlyle : 
and the real portrait came upon us as a shock. It is worthy of 
note that in recording Carlyle’s sayings and doings, Froude never 
attempts to square them with his own personal predilections. 
Froude thought Newman had the intellect of a Cesar ; Carlyle, he 
tells us, declared that Newman had the brain ofa rabbit. Froude 
admired Charles Lamb above all English writers ; Carlyle describes 
“ Elia” and his poor sister in words that are harrowing to most of 
us to read. But as a conscientious biographer entrusted with all - 
the papers and documents, Froude decided, and rightly, that 
Carlyle must appear, “ warts and all.” And when he had given us 
his portrait, with these disfigurements, he told us in all sincerity that 
it was the portrait of the noblest human being he had ever known. 

This is the age of tit-bits. People are content to be fed by 
literary cats’-meat men on “scraps” and to nourish the soul on 
journalistic essences. Such a state of things is the Nemesis of the 
Printing-press. It is so much simpler to glance at the newspaper 
review of books than to read the books for ourselves. As a rule, 
too, we merely read the startling or spicy extracts which the 
reviewer is compelled to tear from the context. The result is that 
the ordinary person who passes some glib judgment on such a 
work as the Thomas Carlyle of Mr. Froude knows as much of its. 
actual contents as the fashionable idiot in Dickens knew about 
Shakespeare’s sublime tragedy of Macbeth. To that gentleman 
Maebeth was the play in which there was “a dem’d uncomfortable 
woman who insists on getting up in the middle of the night and 
walking about the room with a lighted candle.” 

An Australian young lady once frankly confided to me that she 
felt so furious with Froude’s Oceana when it first came out that 
she would have joined a committee to lynch him. But since she 
had come to England she had found time to read the book, and 
was fascinated by it: her only complaint being that it was on the 
whole too landatory to her fellow-colonists, and written too much 
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coulewr-de-rose. This young lady had no doubt previously subsisted 
on “ Extract-of-newspaper.” 

It seems to me impossible to predict whether Froude as a writer 
will live or not. We only know that extremely few writers of the 
present day—and only selections from their writings—can possibly 
survive ; for the rest, old Father Time will sweep them into his 
Great Waste-Paper Basket ! 

But for the present generation I make bold to maintain that no 
Englishman who is a lover of books, and also a lover of his 
country, can look upon his library shelves with complacency if 
they do not contain The History of England from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, and likewise The 
History of the English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century. 
Beside these should rest the whole seriesof Short Studies on Great 
Suljects and the admirable newly-published Life and Letters of 
Erasmus—a set of truly characteristic discourses. Being myself 
a lover of biography I should not be satisfied without the Lives of 
Cxsar and Carlyle, of Bunyan and Beaconsfield ; and feeling an 
interest in the Colonies, I should also want Oceana and The English 
in the West Indies. From this mass of fine work I cannot but 
think that some small portion will be handed down to posterity. 


A. ParcHETr MARTIN. 


THE NEXT SIEGE OF PARIS. 


THE successful prosecution of yet another siege of Paris is said to 
be among the numerous military problems for the solution of which 
the German General Staff at Berlin keeps complete plans in 
perpetual readiness. The General Staff has accomplished such 
wonders in the past, and has at its command in the present so 
much information, ability, energy, and resource, that he would be 
rash who should take upon himself to prophesy that the course of 
the next Franco-German war will be either much more protracted 
or much more favourable to France than was that of the war of 
1870-71. It is not certain that materials of defence have since 
made more progress than weapons of offence. It is not likely that 
men and morale count for less than in the last generation. It is not 
even clear that a really great strategist cannot work, in some 
respects at least, with less difficulty and more certainty now than 
in the past. But, if the German plans be destined to succeed, it 
may with confidence be said of them that they must be very 
different from those with which Graf von Moltke crowned his high 
reputation four-and-twenty years ago. It may also be taken for 
granted that the General Staff must be incessantly occupied in 
modifying those plans and in bringing them up to date; for the 
situation has changed completely, and is changing ever; and the 
fortified Paris of to-day is as great an improvement upon the 
fortified Paris of 1870 as is the Lee-Metford, Mark II, upon the 
Snaphaunce musket of 1688. 

In 1870, Paris, regarded as a fortress, consisted of an enceinte, 
surrounded, at a mean distance of between two and three miles, by 
a number of detached forts. The circle formed by the line of forts 
was about 40 miles in circumference, and contained about 130 
square niles, fully half of that area being covered with streets and 
houses. It was a region very much smaller than the county of 
Rutland, and it probably had a population, including troops, of 
less than 1,750,000 souls at the time of the siege. The smallest 
possible circumference of the circle to be formed by an investing 
army was then 50 miles. The number of Germans engaged in 
the siege varied considerably at different times. It may, however, 
be said that to invest in any shape the Paris of 1870, not fewer than 
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5,000 men per mile, or 250,000 in all, were needed. On the other 
hand, the city was capable of being defensively held by little more 
than half that number. 

To-day, Paris, regarded as a fortified centre, is an entrenched 
camp, upon the margin of which are numerous new permanent 
forts. The circle formed by the line of these new forts, which are 
far outside the forts of 1870, is about 85 miles in circumference : 
and it contains about 580 square miles, not more than one-seventh 
of that area being built over. It is a region nearly as large as 
Monmouthshire, with a population of 3,000,000. The smallest 
possible circuit to be formed around it by an investing army is 
100 miles; so that at least 500,000 men, actually upon the spot, 
would be required to undertake any serious operations for the 
reduction by siege of the French capital. In practice, no fewer 
than 1,000,000 would be necessary. And fortified Paris, although 
so much more extensive than it was in 1870, can, nevertheless, be 
defensively held at present by 350,000 men, while, if 700,000, or 
even more, were called for, they could, without detriment to the 
field armies, be provided out of the 3,700,000 trained soldiers 
whom France now has at her disposal. 

But the entrenched camp of Paris must not be supposed to be 
an entrenched camp in the Roman sense of the words. The 
exterior works are not, that is to say, continuous, nor are they 
designed to be either continuous or permanent. The permanent 
portion of them consists of the forts, which, in war-time, will be 
connected one with another by chains of more or less temporary 
works, as well as by light railways, and by telegraph and telephone 
lines. But you may ride out of Paris in almost any direction 
without, when once you are beyond the circuit of the defences of 
1870, finding much to remind you that the capital is otherwise 
than an open town. By chance, of course, you may sight one of 
the big permanent forts; but you may easily miss seeing even any 
of these, for they do not lie very close together, nor are they, for 
the most part, either very conspicuous or, to the layman’s eye, 
very imposing structures. Yet the recent fortress manceuvres on 
the eastern side of Paris have demonstrated not only the excellent 
arrangement of the permanent works, but also the celerity with 
which part, at least, of the circuit of defence can be completed 
and the city made ready to withstand external enemies. 

Beginning on the north, and moving round in the direction 
traversed by the hands of a clock, the order of the most important 
of the new external forts and permanent batteries of Paris is as 
follows :— 


1. Fort d’Ecouen, immediately south of Ecouen, with the Batterie des Sablons 
in its rear, and another battery on its right flank. 
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2, Fort de Vaujours, at an elevation of 396 feet, a little to the south-east of the 
Sevran-Livry Powder Mills, and between Vaujours and Courtry. 

3. Fort de Chelles, immediately north of Chelles, at an elevation of 345 feet, 

4. The fort, at an elevation of 347 feet, close to La Grenouillére, a little north 
east of Villiers-sur-Marne, 

5. Fort de Champigny, at an elevation of 335 feet, above the bend of the Marne 
and between Chenneviéres and Champigny. 

6. The fort at Sucy-en-Brie. 

7. The fort at Villeneuve-St.-Georges. 

8. The fort at Palaiseau, with, in its rear, in the Bois de Verriéres, the Batterie 
des Galines, the Batterie du Terrier, the Baticrie de la Chitaigneraie, the Réduit 
de Verriéres, and other subsidiary works. 

9. Fort Villeras, about a mile south of Jouy. 

10. Fort du Haut Buc, at an elevation of 542 feet, two miles south of Versailles. 

11. Batterie Bouviers, In rear of this and of Fort du Haut Bue are several 
works, including the Batterie de la Porte du Désert, the Batterie du Ravin des 
Boupiers, 

12. Fort de St. Cyr, and, a mile to the north of it, Fort de Bois d’Arey. 

13. The system of works in that part of the Forét de Marly between Marly le 
Roi and Bailly, including the Réduit, the Batterie, du Champ de Mars, the 
Batterie de Vauberterre, the Batterie des Arches, &c. 

14. Fort Cormeilles, at an elevation of 556 feet, with a line of batteries and 
redoubts running for a considerable distance to the south-south-east across the 
neck of the peninsula formed by the bend of the Seine between Argenteuil and 
Montigny les Cormeilles, 

15. Fort de Domont, 
16, Fort de Montlignon. 
17. Fort de Montmorency, at an elevation of 565 feet. 


Many of the larger works in the above list are partially armour- 
plated, or have their guns protected by revolving armoured cupolas, 
or mounted on the disappearing system. Several of the batteries, 
moreover, are absolutely protected by their position from the effects 
of direct fire, and are constructed with a view to the utilization of 
high-angle fire directed by position-finders. 

The guns and mortars, exclusive of field-pieces, and of some still 
surviving, but rapidly disappearing, rifled smooth-bores, upon which 
Paris would, in case of siege, rely for her defence, are chiefly the 
following :— 


A. 155 em, (6°1 in.) long B.-L., throwing a projectile of about 88 lb. 

B. 15°5 em, (6°1 in.) short B.-L., throwing a similar projectile. This gun, with 
its iron mounting, weighs 42 ewt., and costs £292, It is a favourite weapon, 

C. 12em. (4°7 in.) B,-L., throwing projectiles weighing, according to their nature, 
from 39 to 45 lb, It weighs, with its mounting, 24 ewt, 

D. 9°5em, (3°7 in.) B,-L., throwing a projectile of about 24 1b, It is constructed 
on the plan of Colonel de Lahissolle. Its breech-block is a frustrated cone with a 
thrice interrupted screw, It is a most valuable weapon, since it may be used not 
only for the defence of intermediary works, but also in sorties, &c. 

E. The mitrailleuse (type of General de Reffye), until sufficient supplies are ob- 
tained of— 

F, The Maxim automatic machine gun, adapted for the Lebel ‘315 in. car- 
tridge. This will be used extensively in all the intermediary works, 

3. 27cm. (10°6 in.) R, B.-L. mortar or howitzer, The projectile weighs from 
390 to 470 Ib. 
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H. 22 em. (8°6 in.) R. B.-L. mortar or howitzer, This weighs 40 ewt., and its 
mount weighs 54 ewt. The cost is about £600. Its projectile weighs 220 lb. The 
firing charge is 14 lb. 


I. 15 em. in.) 8. M. L. mortar, 


It it is naturally useless to speculate in detail either upon the 
number or upon the disposition of these guns. If the full arma- 
ment of the whole circuit of the lines be at all proportionate to the 
full armament of that part of them—the section about Vaujours 
and Chelles—which was attacked by General Giovaninelli during 
the manceuvres of September last, the whole number of pieces 
destined for the defence cannot fall much short of 2,500; but the 
positions of all the larger guns cannot be approached by curious 
idlers, and the positions of most of the smaller ones are not of a 
permanent character. The cupolas, in which many of the heavier 
weapons are mounted, are not, as in the case of certain of the Bel- 
gian cupolas on the line of the Meuse, solid mushrooms of steel, 
but are, for the most part, built up, like the armoured sides of a 
battleship, of plates fixed upon an iron skin and frame. They have 
no central pivot, as some of the early cupolas have, but revolve upon 
rollers placed beneath the periphery. The circuit of junction of 
the mobile with the immobile part is covered by the upper edge of 
a steel glacis, which is, in addition, so arranged as to lead away 
rain water without suffering it to enter the interior. The gun- 
mounts within are independent of the cupola, although they turn 
with it. Many cupolas of this pattern have been delivered from 
Creusot to Belgium and Roumania. To Belgium have been supplied 
twelve, if not more, each to take a pair of 5°9 in. guns; and for the 
defences of Bucharest have been supplied fourteen others, as well as 
126 smaller towrelles d éclipse for quick-firing six-pounder guns. 
Some of the Paris cupolas contain a pair of 6°1 in. breech-loaders. 
Other guns of the larger calibres are mounted singly on disappear- 
ing mounts within cupolas. Each of these guns, with its turret, 
can be worked by two men. 

But guns, either in forts or in less permanent works, form only 
part of the system upon which Paris relies for her offensive defence. 
Along the Canal de l’Oureq and the Canal de Chelles, and on the 
waters of the Marne, Seine, and Oise, she will employ light draught 
gunboats armoured so as to secure them from the effects of any 
guns that an enemy is likely to have with him, though not, per- 
haps, from the plunging fire of his heavier mortars. On the per- 
manent lines of railway of ordinary gauge, of which there are 
several hundred miles within the circuit of the forts, she will have 
armoured trains. And she has made ample provision for placing 
light railway batteries upon the numerous special narrow-gauge 
lines which she can lay down in any desired direction, literally at a 
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few hours’ notice. Of materials for. these lines there are thousands. 
of tons in store. The system adopted is the one known as the 
Decauville. An invention of Commandant Péchot, of the artillery, 
enables even the 6'1 in. gun to be fired from a carriage borne on 
this light railway with so little preparation that the whole opera- 
tion of stopping the train, getting ready, firing, and starting again 
occupies less than a minute. The Decauville Company has delivered 
vast quantities of material for these narrow-gauge lines, many 
miles of which have been laid down permanently near Paris and in 
the other great entrenched camps at Belfort, Verdun, and Epinal. 
But at Petit-Bourg, where the Company’s works are, there are faci- 
lities for rapidly supplying almost any further amount of material 
that may be called for by the Ministry of War. In a month can be 
turned out 85 miles of line, 6 locomotives, and 3,000 trucks and 
carriages, or at the rate of 120 tons of manufactured steel and iron 
per diem. The other day, when the President of the Republic paid 
a visit to the scene of the fortress manceuvres, the Decauville Com- 
pany demonstrated the rapidity with which it could work by con- 
structing within a week the whole of the elaborately-decorated 
presidential special train, except the engine, together with a sup- 
plementary carriage to convey forty reporters. The Decauville 
trains, as used for military purposes, are not only mobile batteries 
and means of carrying to the front guns, ammunition, and supplies: 
they immensely facilitate the concentration of troops at threatened 
points ; they enable soldiers employed in advanced works to go for 
sleep and refreshment to places not exposed to hostile fire; and 
they are of enormous use in connection with ambulance work. The 
low trucks used for this latter purpose are specially designed, and 
could not be more convenient and suitable than they are. In the 
next siege of Paris men wounded at the front will reach the hospi- 
talsin the city with the minimum of delay, exposure, and suffering, 
and may even be operated upon, if necessary, while on the way. 

But when Paris is besieged, the duty of the Governor is not con- 
fined merely to preventing the enemy from entering the place. 
Even in 1870-71, General Trochu, with resources far inferior to. 
those which are now at the command of General Saussier, was able 
to do that. More difficult was, and always will be, the punctual, 
orderly, and sufficient provision of food and stores, not only to the 
garrison, but also to the civil population. There General Trochu, 
or rather the administration of which he was the representative, 
failed in 1871. Will the Governor of Paris during the next siege 
be more successful in this direction? I think there can be no. 
doubt about it. 

First of all it must be remembered that the fortified Paris of five- 
and-twenty years ago was a comparatively small place, crowded, for 
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the most part, with houses, and having only insignificant food re- 
sources of its own. Before the advent of the Germans, herds of 
cattle and flocks of sheep were driven within the protection of the 
forts; yet, even before they were required for food, many of them 
had perished from starvation, for there was but little green pasturage, 
and the stores of hay and other fodder were very limited. Now, 
fortified Paris is a district as large as some of the smaller sovereign 
states of Germany. It is estimated to contain at ordinary times 
sufficient supplies to last the population for a month, and to in- 
clude sufficient pasturage to feed for three months enough cattle 
and sheep to keep the inhabitants from starvation. But this is not 
by any means all. A generation ago the art of preserving provi- 
sions was in its infancy, and the art of preserving them by means 
of cold storage was almost unknown. The French Government 
has taken full advantage of the improvements that have been made 
in the interval. The military magazines are now always filled, and 
they are of vast extent. But at the approach of war innumerable 
warehouses and other buildings, which have been long since told 
off for the purpose, would be requisitioned and also filled. And 
the storage of provisions takes up a good deal less room than, pro- 
bably, most people imagine. For example, no fewer than 40,000 
rations of Prevet’s preserved vegetables can be placed in a cubic 
space measuring only 40 inches each way. Millions of these rations, 
and of rations of the same firm’s solid soups and preserved meats, 
are always ready in Paris. The preserved meats, by the way, come 
from a factory which was specially founded in New Caledonia to 
meet the demands of the War Department. The supplies of flour, 
and of biscuit, are fabulous. During the last siege milk was worth 
more than its weight in gold, and thousands of the very old and 
very young died for lack of it, while, when it could be obtained, it 
was generally of the worst quality. But in the next siege milk 
will be not only comparatively plentiful, but also extremely good. 
Dr. Autefage’s process of “ pasteurizing” milk has been adopted by 
the Government, and the milk thus treated, and stored in herme- 
tically sealed tins, remains absolutely pure and unaltered almost 
indefinitely. The introduction of compressed fodder, and of the 
silo system, has facilitated the storage of sufficient food for the 
horses of the troops, as well as of the omnibuses, tramcars, sani- 
tary service, &c., and it is difficult to believe that any future siege 
can last long enough to exhaust the huge accumulations that are 
permanently kept in readiness by renewal from time to time. Nor 
has the provision of coal, wood, charcoal, mineral oil, chemicals 
and a thousand other things, been overlooked. Then there are 
the spacious dry cold-storage warehouses at La Vilette. At the 
first sign of danger, hundreds of thousands of sheep and oxen 
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would be brought into Paris and slaughtered, and their carcases 
would be stored there, where, by means of the Fixary process, they 
can be kept sweet and fresh for many months. Paris, it is certain, 
will not be easily starved, and so long as she is in no danger of 
starving, she will run little risk of suffering from one of the worst 
of the ordinary consequences of a great siege—an epidemic. In 
long sieges, epidemics have, in the past, been almost general. They 
are induced by the crowding of the population, by partial neglect 
of the precautions ordinarily taken in peace-time, by the stirring 
up of the soil for the construction of works, by exposure, and by 
many other special causes, but most of all by bad or insufficient 
food. With plenty of good food, and with the elaborate sanitary 
régime, arrangements for enforcing which have been perfected, an 
epidemic, if it appeared, could scarcely make much headway. The 
utilization, however, of all the precautions which have been taken 
by the French Government to render the capital fit to stand a great 
siege, and to secure the welfare, meanwhile, of the garrison and the 
inhabitants, must rest with the Governor of Paris, who, in truth, 
will have a fearfully heavy task upon his hands. To assist him in 
the performance of his duties, all possible provision has, indeed, 
been made. On his maps in the Place Venddme are marked the 
positions, elevations, and possible ares of fire of every heavy gun in 
the circuit of defence; telegraphs and telephones to every work 
are at his disposal; he will know to a unit the size of the gigantic 
human family for which day by day he will have to provide; 
nothing will happen within the broad limits of his command with- 
out being at once reported to him; and he will have supreme 
authority and power of life and death. Yet, if he be not an extra- 
ordinary man, he will prove unequal to his task. He will not only 
need capacity, promptitude, decision, firmness, energy, and activity, 
but he will have to be able, in case of necessity, to surrender his 
rest and his food. An officer, such as General Saussier has proved 
himself to be, has most of the qualities that are desirable in a 
(yovernor of Paris, but he has already passed the age when he 
should, in the usual course, have retired; he is retained in his re- 
sponsible position only by special grace, and it may be a question 
whether, for the wearing work of actual war, a Governor of Paris 
should not be a comparatively young man. General Saussier is in 
his sixty-sixth year. Is not the present generation too apt to for- 
get that Napoleon was only thirty-one at Marengo, that Welling- 
ton was barely forty-six at Waterloo, that Nelson was but forty at 
the Nile, and that, to go further back, Marlborough won Blenheim 
at fifty-four, Cesar won Pharsalia at fifty-two, and Alexander won 
Granicus at twenty-three and Gaugamela at twenty-five ? 

As with all other precautions, so with her provisions for main- 
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taining communication with the outer world in siege-time, Paris is 
now far readier than she was in 1870. Previous to that period 
there had been neither organized balloon service nor organized 
pigeon service. Makeshift organizations were hastily created out 
of such material as happened to be available. A large proportion 
of the balloons, even then, reached without mishap some place 
where they could safely descend; but of the 302 pigeons which, 
having been taken out in them, were sent back from the provinces 
with news, only 20 per cent. ever returned ; for the birds had not 
been sufficiently trained. To-day the whole situation is quite 
different. Every French entrenched camp, including Paris, has 
attached to it an aerostatic park with a great store of material 
provided from the State factories at Chalais-Meudon, where Com- 
mandant Renard has the management of the works. Aero-naviga- 
tion has not made much progress, and the so-called navigable- 
balloon that is used in France for military purposes is really 
navigable only under certain very limited conditions; but it cannot 
be doubted that aeronautic travel is somewhat better understood 
than it was a quarter of a century ago, and that if Paris were now 
besieged, tolerably regular communication, with few mishaps, could 
be kept up with the provinces or with foreign countries. As for 
return communication, there are at present at least 160,000 trained 
pigeons, belonging to upwards of 300 different societies, in France. 
Many of these are subventioned, and all are at the disposal of the 
Government, which, moreover, has in every fortress from five to 
thirty pigeon stations of its own, each containing one or two hun- 
dred birds. But the usefulness of balloons would not be confined 
to the carrying out of the city of despatches and courier pigeons. 
The captive balloon must always play a large part, especially for 
reconnaissances, in the siege of the future. It is even possible that, 
employing a very light steel cable and taking advantage of the 
wind, the defenders may so float their balloons over the investing 
camp as to be able to drop into it masses of dynamite or mélinite. As 
this could probably be done without the necessity of exposing any- 
one in the ear, it is certain to be attempted. The charge could at 
the right moment be detached by means of electricity, and, falling, 
would explode by shock of concussion. Theoretically, of course, 
the investing troops ought, with modern guns, to be able to hit any 
balloon, captive or free, within sight of them, and so to destroy it: 
but in practice, as the Germans found in 1870, it is most hard to 
make good shooting at a mark the range of which cannot be readily 
discovered, either by taking angles or by judging the visible error 
of trial shots. On one occasion in 1870, an escaping balloon was, 
it was said, fired at incessantly for three hours at a range which 
could not have exceeded, during most of the time, 4,000 or 5,000 
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yards, and was not hit, although the Germans had provided them- 
selves with special guns for the purpose. 

It has been seen that, supposing the defence to be well con- 
ducted, and reasonable time to be allowed for the completion of 
preparation, it will be very difficult to capture Paris by regular 
siege, even after the investing armies in adequate numbers have 
taken up their positions around it. But Paris has first to be 
reached. If the invaders be the Germans, and if they enter 
France across the Franco-German frontier, they will find in 
their immediate front a long line of exceedingly strong forts, and 
behind them the four great entrenched camps of Verdun, Toul, 
Epinal, and Belfort, each a Paris on a small scale, with its out- 
lying forts, its Decauville railways, its balloons, its pigeons, and 
its enormous stores. When the frontier forts have been taken, 
these entrenched camps must be either reduced or masked by 
large forces, ere the tide of invasion can advance farther west- 
ward. They will not easily be reduced. They will, therefore, in 
all probability, have to be masked. To mask the four, at least 
a quarter of a million men will be needed. On the right flank of 
any further advance will be Rheims, Laon, Lille, Maubeuge, and 
Dunkerque; on the left, Langres, Dijon, and Besangon—all strong 
places that cannot be neglected. If the invasion be through Lux- 
emburg and Belgium, Verdun, Rheims, Laon, Lille, Maubeuge, 
and Dunkerque will be in front. And if the invasion be by Italy 
and Switzerland, the invaders will have to reckon with Nice, 
Briangon, Grenoble, and Lyons, besides many smaller places. Any 
or all of these fortresses may eventually fall, but only after long 
delay and terrible expenditure of life and treasure. And when 
the way is open, and all the intervening field armies of France in 
arms have been rolled back, then only will the next siege of Paris 
be possible. 

This rolling back of the field armies will not be as easy an affair 
as it was in 1870-71. The military organization of France may 
not, even now, be as good as that of Germany, but if it be inferior, 
it is at least only very slightly so. And there is no very important 
difference between the personal resources of the two countries. 
These may be very briefly considered.* 

France has a present population of 38,344,000 souls. As soon 
as the laws actually in force shall have had time to produce their 

* For particulars of the present organization and strength of European armies, 
the reader may refer to the admirable summaries given in the Votes on Organi- 
zation, Armaments, and Military Progress, issued in July, 1894, by the Military 
Information Division of the Adjutant-General’s Office of the United States 
War Department. ‘This is No. 4 of a most excellent and carefully compiled 


series. I ought also to express my obligations to M. Charles Leser, military 
correspondent of Le Figaro. 
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full effect, the strength of the French army will stand somewhat 
as follows 


Active army and reserve (13 classes) aS! ... 1,999,000 
Territorial army (6 classes) . 759,000 
Reserve of territorial army 6 ... 672,000 
Various auxiliary forces... 350,000 


3,780,000 


German official estimates put the maximum total of instructed 
men who will be available for mobilization in France at 4,350,000 
but this calculation does not appear to make sufficient allowance 
for certain inevitable deductions, and the numbers given above are 
probably nearer the truth, About 3,000 guns can also be mobi- 
lized, those of the field batteries being of 3°54 in., and those of the 
horse batteries of 3°14 in. calibre. 

Germany has a present population of 49,430,000 souls. As soon 


as the laws actually in force shall have produced their full effect, 
the strength of the German army will amount to— 


Active army and reserve (7 classes) 
One-year volunteers ... 

First category of Landwehr 
Second category of Landwehr (7 classes) ... 
Landsturm (5 classes) ... 


4,151,000 


As in France, about 3,000 guns can be mobilized, chiefly of 
346 in. calibre. As a rule, the German field-guns are a little 
heavier, and the German siege-guns a little lighter than the 
French. 

To mobilize the numbers of men above mentioned, each side 
would have to strain every nerve. Both in France and in Germany, 
practically the whole of the able-bodied men of from 20 to 45 
would be with the colours, and all the ordinary business of every- 
day life would come nearly to a standstill. It is, of course, gener- 
ally advantageous to be the attacking force, and I am now pre- 
supposing Germany to be the attacking force, and the war to be 
waged on French territory. It is manifestly advantageous also to 
possess, as Germany would, a numerical superiority of about 10 
per cent. of men, if she called out her last reserves—the men of 
from 40 to 45 years of age. But it must be remembered that the 
next German invasion of France, if from the eastward, will not be 
solely, nor even mainly, a campaign of battles in the open field. | 
In such actions alone a commander can derive full benefit from 
the facts that he is the attacker, and that his are the bigger bat- 
talions. Ina war of fortresses it is different. It is still advanta- 
geous to be the attacker. The moral force of the attack is usually 
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superior to that of the defence. But the moral inferiority that 
necessarily attaches to the holders of a defensive position is largely 
compensated for by the physical superiority of the position itself. 
The defenders are at home, with their resources under their hands; 
the attackers are abroad, and are obliged to bring up their resources 
from a distance. Moreover, the situation requires the attack, in 
such a case, to be numerically stronger than the defence, seeing 
that the latter holds the interior position; and it may be doubted 
whether, for a campaign that is likely to resolve itself into a series 
of Plevnas, a numerical superiority of 10 per cent. can be regarded 
as a good working majority. It is at least certain that a body of 
European troops in a modern entrenched camp cannot be either 
properly besieged or securely held by a body of troops of merely 
10 per cent. superior force. For example, if 50,000 French held 
Toul, that place would, so long as the French flag waved over it, 
require the attention of more than 55,000 Germans. A superiority 
of at least 50 per cent. would be absolutely necessary. In some 
cases a majority of 100 per cent. would be barely sufficient. So 
that, supposing France to hold with determination the various en- 
trenched camps in her eastern departments for a decent length of 
time, it is conceivable that Germany, even after having called out 
her last man, might have fewer men than France available for 
fighting battles in the open field away from the fortresses. There- 
fore, the work of rolling back the French field armies is likely to 
be a difficult one. But I will suppose it accomplished. I will 
suppose the eastern fortresses to be either taken or sealed up, and 
[ will suppose the field armies to have been defeated, and to have 
withdrawn, part upon Paris, part to the north, the south, and the 
tar west. 

It would then become the business of the German leaders, while 
keeping large armies along the Loire and on the Belgian and Swiss 
frontiers, to find a million men for the siege, and a quarter of a 
million more for the preservation of the main lines of communica- 
tions. That might well be a serious problem, but it would not be 
the most difficult of the many problems to be solved. When the 
million men are before Paris they must be supplied with victuals, 
drink, and stores of all kinds, as well as with ammunition. Some 
food and drink could no doubt for a time be obtained by means of 
requisitions, but it would not be safe to depend upon that source 
of supply; and if the daily weight of food, drink, tools, tents, 
medicaments, clothing, small-arm ammunition, fuel, and forage to 
be sent from Germany were no more than at the rate of 5 1b. per 
man, the mere supplying of these necessities, and of the packages 
containing them, would require the passage westward every day of 
about 15 trains of 20 heavily laden trucks. To move the trucks, 
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when once they were aden, would not puzzle the transport depart- 
ment; but to lade them for regular despatch day after day to the 
front would tax the resources of Germany to an extraordinary 
degree. Yet the failure to arrive of two or three days’ supplies 
night involve the raising of the siege and a disastrous retreat. Still 
more troublesome would be the forwarding of the siege-train and 
the work of keeping it provided with ammunition. The Germans 
would probably use as their chief siege-pieces the 5°5 in. gun and 
the 8:2 in. rifled mortar, and for a siege of the importance of that 
of Paris they could scarcely do with less, in addition to smaller 
weapons, than 300 of the former and 150 of the latter. During the 
recent fortress manceuvres, when operating against two forts and 
their connecting works only, General Giovaninelli found it neces- 
sary to employ upwards of 160 guns. And the supplying with 
ammunition of a modern siege-train is a formidable business. For 
a bombardment an expenditure of 100 rounds per gun per day* 
must be provided against; so that, after the guns, and their 
carriages and platforms, had been sent over the lines, the daily 
weight of magazine stores required for the service of the two 
types of pieces mentioned, in addition to the weight of the pack- 
ages, would be, roughly— 


300 x 100 = 30,000 projectiles for 5°5 in, gun, at 60 lb... 

300 x 100 = 30,000 charges for 55 in, gun, at 10 1b... Sa 
150 x 100 = 15,000 projectiles for 8°2 in. mortar, at 190 1b. ... 
150 x 100 = 15,000 charges for 8-2 in. mortar, at 13 lb. 

Tools, spare parts, &e., say... 


Here is lading for at least 15 more trains of 20 trucks each. 
And yet there remains to be considered the supply of fresh guns, 
carriages and platforms, as the old ones are destroyed or become 
used up, of smaller guns, and of stores for them, of railway plant, 
of machinery, of bridges, of timber, of gabions, of pontoons, of 
balloon plant, and of the thousand and one other things required 
for the siege of a modern fortress of the first class. Indeed, for the 
efficient service of the army before Paris alone, not less than 60 
trains of 20 trucks each would, in all probability, have to leave 
Germany every day during the continuance of the investment. 
And the other German armies in France would demand attention 
too. Very little consideration will show how perfect and smooth- 
working must be the organization which can cope successfully with 
all these complicated problems, and yet not neglect the transport of 


* This is the French estimate for the supply of a siege-train. Viewed by the 
light of the history of past sieges | seems very large; yet it must be borne in 
mind that modern pieces can, and probably will, be fired much more rapidly than 
those of 1870-71. 
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the sick and wounded, nor break down hopelessly when the man- 
ceuvres of the enemy necessitate some sudden and wholesale move- 
ment of troops by railway, perhaps along the very lines which are 
most crowded with freight trains bound to the front. 

Other difficulties are those which must inevitably beset the keep- 
ing in hand and in co-operation of a vast army disposed outside a 
circle which is upwards of 100 miles in circuinference. There must 
always be troops and guns at every point on the edge of that circle; 
yet, at the same time, things must be so managed as to admit of 
the rapid concentration at any point on the edge of the circle of a 
quarter of a million men, for at any point, and at the shortest 
notice, the garrison may attempt a sortie in great force. I estimate 
the circumference of the circle at 100 miles. It may have to be 
much more. <A recent French writer* is of opinion that an army 
investing Paris could not keep any considerable bodies of its troops 
nearer to the fortress than Pontoise, Luzarches, Claye, Lagny, Brie- 
Comte-Robert, Corbeil, Arpajon, Chevreuse, Neauphle, and Meulan. 
Those places make a circle more nearly 120 miles in circumference; 
and on or near that circle there are scarcely any existing railway 
lines that would much favour concentration; so that there is little 
doubt that one of the first labours of the investing Germans 
would have to be the construction of a double line of railway 
completely round Paris, at a radius of 18 or 19 miles from the 
centre. As the radius of a circle having as its diameter a straight 
line drawn between Kew and Woolwich is only 63 miles, the mag- 
nitude of this undertaking can be readily grasped. Yet it is im- 
possible to see how, without the double railway, the Germans, with 
only a million men round Paris, would ever have the smallest 
chance of resisting such a sortie as couid any day be directed 
against any part of their lines by the commander of the seven, five, 
or even three hundred thousand men within the place. Nothing 
less than a double line—and that with numerous sidings—would 
avail. <A train containing 2,000 men is avery heavy one. A single 
line, if everything went with the regularity of clockwork, could not 
possibly deliver at a given point more than 50,000 or 60,000 men 
an hour, and, in practice, would not deliver 30,000. But there are 
several points near the line of the circuit of the Paris forts where 
the French from within the city could, if they had the troops and 
wished to do it, deliver 200,000 men an hour without great diffi- 
culty. A double German line, therefore, would be essential, and 
a triple one might in some places be required. Is the German 
General Staff prepared to face all this work, with its attendant 
risks and its attendant expenses? One may well doubt it. And 


* M. C. Leser, of Le Figaro. 
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one may well ask if there is not, in some pigeon-hole in Berlin, a 
plan for a more rapid and less costly campaign. I venture to 
think it likely that there is. Let us, then, glance again at the 
general situation. 

The whole military defensive system of France is at present 
organized with a view to meeting an attack from the east or north- 
east. From Nice to Dunkerque extends a long line of entrenched 
camps ; and with these no other entrenched camps or fortresses 
(except Paris) in the whole of the country can compare in point 
of strength. In fact, save in the extreme south, at Bayonne and 
Perpignan, or on the coast, France does not possess any great 
military strongholds of serious importance besides Paris, and the 
numerous places near the eastern and north-eastern frontiers. Nor 
is this all The army-corps system, as well as the fortress system, 
has its face to the east and its back to the west. The sixth army- 
corps has been made specially large and powerful. It contains 
tive divisions, instead of the two which are considered sutticient 
for the other corps; and the headquarters of the sixth army-corps 
are at Chalons-sur-Marne, while the departinents consigned to its 
eare are Ardennes, Aube, Marne, Meurthe-et-Moselle, Meuse, and 
Vosges—all departments lying between Paris and the nearest point 
of the German border. Militarily speaking, France, in fact, looks 
exclusively eastward. Paris herself, it is true, is fortified all round, 
as any entrenched camp must be, but the distant outworks of Paris 
—the places which are designed to retard an advance upon the 
capital—are, without exception, to the east and north-east. That 
is one salient feature of the situation. 

Another salient feature is that the naval force of France, though 
second only to that of Great Britain, is permanently divided, the 
stronger part of it being kept, for very sufficient reasons, in the 
Mediterranean, and only the weaker part of it in the Atlantic and 
Channel. France, to put the matter in other words, maintains two 
navies. Indeed, in old days, she used to regard them as distinct, 
and to call the one her marine du levant, and the other her 
marine dw ponant. It is as inconceivable, in case of war with 
Germany, that France would dare to greatly weaken her auirine 
du levant, or Mediterranean Fleet, as that she would leave her 
western seaboard altogether unguarded. Even if Italy and Austria, 
or one of them, were not formally allied with Germany, it would 
be necessary for France to keep as firm a hold as possible upon 
her position in the Mediterranean. If she abandoned it for a 
single week, Italy might be unable to resist the temptation ot 
profiting, as she did in 1870, by France’s pre-occupations. There 
is an Italia irridenta in the Alpes Maritimes. There are such 
places as Tripoli and Morocco, awaiting the civilizing influences of 
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Kurope. And, though Italy might not move, France would still 
suspect Great Britain, which wants another Mediterranean port, 
and which, as a guarantee for something or another, might, as she 
has done before, lay hands on Port Mahon. Far be it from me 
to suggest that British statesmen could be capable nowadays of 
taking such advantage of France’s difficulties. Yet it is quite 
likely that France might suspect them of even worse duplicity. 
And it cannot, withal, I think, be doubted that the French marine 
du levant, or at least the bulk of it, would, for these reasons, stay 
where it is during a Franco-German war. 

Yet another salient feature in the situation is that since the 
last Franco-German war, Germany has become an important naval 
power, and the German steam merchant navy has become second 
only to the steam merchant navy of Great Britain. Germany 
possesses at the present time 9 ironclad battleships, 6 ironclad 
coast-defence vessels which are also good sea-going craft, 5 iron- 
clad cruisers, 11 ironclad gun-vessels, 4 protected cruisers, 10 
other large cruisers, 9 smaller cruisers, 9 despatch vessels, 10 
torpedo division-boats, and about 95 first-class torpedo-boats, 
besides second-class ones and other craft. The marine du ponant 
of France is not more than about half as powerful. Germany also 
possesses about 900 merchant steamers with a gross tonnage of 
1,150,000 tons, while France has but 550 with a gross tonnage of 
875,000 tons. 

And while France, owing to her geographical situation, has, and 
must always have, two war navies and two merchant navies, 
Germany, owing to her foresight in constructing the Baltic and 
North Sea Canal, will, in spite of geographical conditions, presently 
have practically only one of each ; for there will be a free and well- 
protected waterway for German ships of all classes and all draughts 
between the Fidrd of Kiel and the Elbe, so that the whole sea- 
strength of the Empire will be equally available in the Baltic and 
in the North Sea. All the German coasts are difficult of access. 
If the buoys and lights be removed, the coast and harbour defences 
laid down, and the ironclad gun-vessels and smaller torpedo-boats 
properly utilized, the Empire will have nothing to dread from 
invasion from seaward, and can, at the worst, be annoyed by a 
more or less ineffective blockade of her ports. 

To my mind these considerations are full of suggestion. Asa 
war becomes imminent, German merchant shipping will hurry into 
the Elbe and the Weser. There will be plenty of it there very 
soon after war has actually broken out. The concentration there 
also of the sea-going vessels of the German navy—a fine force of 
about fifty pennants, besides torpedo-boats—would be so natural 
as to excite little remark. In the meantime, eight or twelve of 
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the twenty German army-corps might hold the Franco-German 
frontier line, and threaten the great French entrenched camps of 
the east. Ifthe French were unexpectedly prompt in mobilizing 
and in taking the initiative, and were in overwhelming force, the 
Germans might, for the moment, even rest their backs against 
their own frontier fortresses—Metz, Strassburg, Diedenhofen, Saar- 
louis, Neu Brisach, Schlettstadt, Bitsche,&c. And then Germany 
might suddenly choose the sea as offering, after all, the nearest 
road to Paris and the heart of France. She might send out her 
fleet to destroy or to shut up the French marine du ponant. Her 
fleet should be well capable of doing the work. She might send 
after her fleet a flotilla of transports containing one or two army- 
corps, or even more, for, for a two days’ voyage, men may be 
crowded, and accommodation on board need not be elaborate. 
Having rendered the French murine du ponant powerless, she 
might land her troops in the mouth of the Seine, and find no 
fortresses worth mentioning between them and Paris. And then 
the French defence might possibly be broken with comparative 
ease, for no troops like to be attacked simultaneously in front and 
rear, and it is more than probable that the French plans could not 
easily be re-adapted to suit the state of affairs thus created. 

It would be a bold strategy; but, so far as the French marine 
du ponunt is concerned, it would, I think, be a safe one, for the 
escadre du nord is not a very important fighting force, and the 
French ships in reserve in the Channel ports are, putting aside 
torpedo-boats, not numerous. Something would at first have to 
be dreaded, perhaps, from the torpedo-boats ; and after a time, if 
the French marine du levant passed Gibraltar and came north 
in a body, the German communications might be seriously 
threatened. Yet, even then, the German fleet should be in con- 
dition to deliver battle with fair chance of success. And, as has 
been already said, there are several reasons why the French 
Ministry of Marine might hesitate for a very long while ere it 
ordered the French Mediterranean fleet, or any considerable body 
of it, to quit the Mediterranean. If Germany had any ally in the 
Mediterranean or in the Channel, the risk to her of venturing upon 
such a stroke as I have described would be considerably lessened. 
And if France were sure of the assistance of the Russian Baltic 
fleet, the risk would, on the other hand, be greatly increased. 
But it would take time for a fleet from Toulon to make its ap- 
pearance off the Seine, and in the interim, with well-laid plans, 
and well-led troops, much might be done by the invader, and the 
situation on shore might be materially changed. 

The divided navy of France has always in the past been a great 
source of weakness to her. The effort to reunite it has cost her 
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many a disaster. It is likely to be a source of weakness to her in 
the future, for it is certain that in the next Franco-German war, 
the German fleet, whether it attempt such a coup as I have indi- 
cated or not, will seek to give battle to France upon the sea at the 
earliest possible moment in the campaign. I was much impressed 
some years ago by a long conversation which I had with that most 
able and most regretted officer, the late Commander Hasenclever, 
of the German navy. We had been talking about naval prestige, 
of which he fully appreciated the value. “ Your prestige,” he said, 
“is worth a squadron to you, and you will do wisely if you spare 
no efforts to keep alive your ‘historic memories.’ The naval prestige 
of France is worth as much to her. Russia has naval prestige. 
Denmark has naval prestige. Even Austria has naval prestige. 
But we in Germany have no naval past—no glorious naval tradi- 
tions that inspirit our men. We have to create those traditions. 
And so, if ever unhappily we should be engaged in war with any 
naval power, it will be necessary for us of the German navy to fight 
at all hazards. We must do something to fire those who come 
after us. And we shall do it, or at least fail gloriously. No naval 
service is really established until it possesses those traditions. We, 
above all things, desire to have them: you, who have them in such 
plenty, do not know how much worth they are to you.” An expe- 
dition to the Seine would afford the new German navy exactly the 
chance for which it thus hungers; and, if it were conducted with 
(lue regard to the immutable laws which regulate what can and 
what cannot be done in the matter of invasions from seaward, there 
is no apparent reason why it should not, as things stand at present, 
be successful. 

That it would, if successful, materially facilitate the progress of 
the German arms in France, and hasten the collapse of the defence, 
cannot be doubted. Paris, approached from the German frontier, 
cannot now in war-time be reached in a month—probably not in 
six months. It might be reached in much less time by way of the 
mouth of the Seine; and Paris is still, to a very large extent, France. 
Paris is, therefore, the place where the invader will seek to deal his 
great blow as soon as he can. And it is not certain that, if an ex- 
peditionary force of respectable size were, within the first three 
weeks of the war, suddenly thrown ashore at the mouth of the 
Seine, Paris might not be taken by a coup de main. Attempted 
from the eastward, anything of that kind would be impossible. 
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HOUSE DECORATION. 


“ Houses are built to live in and not to look on.” Happily the 
succeeding phrases modify the severity of the opening sentence 
of this well-known essay, and indeed it is belied by the obvious 
beauty, both within and without, of the houses that remain to us 
of Bacon’s time. 

Looking at an ordinary dwelling-house of this period one cannot 
help feeling how simple and straightforward a thing it is to build 
a house, and a house not only sound but beautiful. One sees the 
material of the district, whether wood, or stone, or brick, used with 
a quiet sincerity of purpose that in itself ensures that the building 
shall be good to endure and good to look at. It stands with grace 
and dignity, without affectation, without effort, without any of the 
errors or misconceptions that disfigure so much of modern work. 
On entering, one feels a sense of comfort, of repose, of quiet en- 
joyment to eye and brain, a warm welcome of delightful beauty. 
This is a real house ; it is not a box cut up into compartments, it 
is not an imitation of something that it is not, with a painful sense 
of straining to look something like that wrongly-desired ideal, it is 
not any one of the hundreds of ugly unrealities that the misdirected 
ingenuity of constructors and decorators has invented for the dis- 
comfort of those who are to live in the dwellings of to-day. These 
good old houses delight and satisfy not only those who in matters 
of fine art have eaten of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, 
but those also who only dimly know why, but who nevertheless 
feel that right is right and that simple beauty is satisfaction. 

When one thinks of house decoration in anything like a broad 
sense, it must be allowed that it includes the details of the con- 
struction of the building itself and its furniture and fittings ; in 
short, everything that is seen, and is capable of being treated well 
or badly. In going through one of the good old houses, one is 
struck at every point by the simplicity of the means employed, 
and by the unaffected fitness of the result, and in considering 
decoration generally, it is strongly borne in upon one’s mind that 
these are the conditions, indeed, almost the only essential con- 
ditions, to produce the best work. By simplicity must be under- 
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stood simplicity of intention, or oneness of purpose ; the deter- 
mination to do the best and rightest thing in the best and most 
suitable way. The best way may be a hundred ways, but it is 
always the way that is the most fitting. There is a best way for the 
palace and a best way for the moorland hut, and a best way for 
every intermediate gradation of building, whether for habitation or 
for any other use. But in all cases to be the best possible it must 
show these precious qualities of simplicity of intention and of abso- 
lute fitness or suitability to its purpose. A modern art critic de- 
plores the loss in painting of the simple English charm, such as we 
see in the works of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Morland and 
others of their time ; so it is also in house decoration. The good 
old houses were full of this charm ; thoroughly English, genuinely 
homelike, absolutely satisfying and enjoyable. From roof to cellar 
rightly built with the best available material of the district ; the 
work done by the labourers and craftsmen of the place, thereby se- 
curing those valuable local traditional ways of handling material 
and of treating detail that give such individual interest to the 
houses of a county or district. 

Perhaps it was easier for our forefathers to build and decorate 
well and simply than it is for us. They knew enough and not too 
much ; there were fewer distractions, fewer royal roads to non- 
success. To take an instance from one branch of house-gear as a 
text for the whole, the ironmonger’s pattern-book did not exist. 
Locks, latches, hinges, bolts, casements and their fittings, firebacks, 
andirons and any other ironwork, these were all wrought by the 
local smith. Each piece is right and beautiful, bearing witness 
after two centuries to the thought and care of the skilled crafts- 
man, and showing how he strove to make it serve its purpose in 
the simplest and best way known to him. The pattern-book is 
doubtless bound to exist, as a natural outcome of trade competi- 
tion, division of labour within trades, and the general hurry of 
modern life; but though it may fulfil the wants of the impatient 
and unthinking many, it can never supply the desires of those 
who think that the house they are to live in is worthy of care and 
thought in every part. The beautiful details of well thought-out 
handwork are seen throughout the old house of two hundred to 
three hundred years ago. The walls are hung with woollen tapestry 
worked by the women of the family and household. The fleeces 
were grown and spun upon the place, and probably dyed at the 
nearest country town. The beds have needlework hangings of the 
‘same dyed worsted, worked on linen in boldly-innocent designs of 
leaf, flower and scroll of the best possible effect. Always the same 
intention visible ; to do good work by simple every-day means : 
thought and labour and patient industry given unsparingly, show- 
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ing reverence to old tradition, though not slavishly copying it 
when new conditions demanded new treatment. All done without 
strain, without affectation, no trying to be original or eccentric or 
new, or unlike anything else. Does not the decorator of to-day too 
often err just in these directions by trying to exhibit cleverness, or 
originality, or to awaken surprise, or to deceive the eye, and above 
all to produce something new? In the modern sense, indeed, 
decoration has too often for its object the covering up of all the 
structural necessities of a building, and tries to make everything 
look like something that it is not; paper to look like leather, like 
marble, like wood, like anything but paper. One sees curtains 
hung as portiéres where no doors are, or draped round a mirror 
which is there only to persuade the eye that there are spaces 
beyond. The effort to outdo in originality can produce most 
comical as well as deplorable results, but perhaps passing fashion 
is the worst enemy of wholesome decoration. Let us be thankful 
that the abundant peacock’s feather and the Japanese fan have 
passed into the limbo of things “gone out,’ though the paper 
umbrella still lingers in some empty grates. Day by day some 
new frivolity arises to shock and irritate the sober decorator. It is 
useless to admonish where such taste is in force, it is better to pass 
on and try and do some good simple work : “Ephraim is joined 
unto his idols; let him alone.” 

It is sad to think of all the money and labour wasted, and the bad 
taste displayed in pursuing false ideas. Too frequent is the idea of 
variety. Do we not know the house with a Palladian hall, lead- 
ing to a Louis Quatorze drawing-room ; the Henri Quatre dining- 
room and the Frangois Premier boudoir; the Japanese library ; 
the Early English billiard-room; the Italian loggia leading to the 
Dutch garden! One imagines a perfect nightmare behind the 
scenes ; a Queen Anne kitchen; an Egyptian scullery; a Byzan- 
tine servants’ hall; an Assyrian still-room; and a Carthusian coal- 
cellar! Then the idea of change. Because for a series of years 
the decoration of a room was perhaps red, when it has to be 
renewed it must be green. The owner says “of course red suited 
the room best, and we all liked it red, but now that the chance 
occurs it seems a pity not to have something different.” Is this 
decoration ? 

One of the great modern stumbling-blocks is trade competition 
and advertisement. “ Old English ” furniture is offered in stained 
deal at 3s. Gd. per square foot; in oak (American wainscot), 5s. to 
6s. We see the work of the fine old craftsmen being starved out 
by trade; chairs and tables sweated out at so much a hundred ; 
twice as many bad chairs produced by machinery as there are 
people to sit on them, and badly made of bad material! These are 
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the objects commonly offered to buyers of furniture and decora- 
tions. It is not that there are no good and conscientious work- 
men, There are masters and men in every trade the excellence of 
whose work has never been surpassed, but to the ordinary buyer 
they are scarcely accessible. Competition has so far flooded the 
market with second-rate wares of specious appearance, intended to 
look better than they are, and it is so convenient to the bulk of 
the buying public to accept the objects offered, that year by year 
the evil only becomes aggravated, and at the same rate it becomes 
more difficult for the would-be buyer of simple and good work to 
come face to face with its actual maker. Look at one trade as an 
example. You want a picture-frame carved and gilt. You see 
over a shop “Carver and Gilder.” In many cases the legend is a 
pure survival. In most shops with this superscription they gild 
only; in a few they carve; in some they neither carve nor gild. 
If you insist on a carved frame of a certain class it is perhaps sent 
to Florence, or it is done by a Florentine workman in the East-end 
of London. 

In Italy a carver and gilder still carves and gilds. His designs 
and methods of working are traditional. In one part of the work- 
shop the men are carving the soft pine frames ; then come the suc- 
cessive coats of “ gesso,” followed by the delicate manipulation of 
the hardened coats with steel tools. The carver can not only carve 
and gild but he can draw, and appreciate form and light and shade. 
He is something of a sculptor; in any case he is an artist-crafts- 
man. He was all this in England in the old days, but has been 
turned away from the true exercise of his business by modern trade 
pressure and the use of cheap substitutes, so that his work has lost 
those precious qualities that once gave it artistic dignity. So 
it is with the best class of workers in wood and iron; they still 
exist, but they are few in number and difficult of access at first 
hand. 

In the matter of woven stufts there is, happily, no such difficulty. 
Never was there a time when such a wealth of good and beautiful 
material was at the service of the decorator. This branch of trade 
has in the last twenty years taken an immense stride, and we may 
well be proud of the products of English looms, and grateful to 
their designers and producers. The reproduction of the fine old 
Italian silk damasks in the original designs, and in others of home 
production of nearly-allied character, has enabled us to hang our 
walls with noble decoration without the trouble and humiliation of 
having to go abroad for our material. How much of the gain in 
beautiful material of English manufacture is due to the influence 
of William Morris it is impossible to guess, but his example of 
the production of perfectly honest work, combined with design of 
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highest excellence, must have had some effect on the branches of 
trade in which he is a worker. The enormous influence he has had 
in the education of public taste, or at least in arousing the educated 
public to a state of desiring better things, and of appreciating 
those better things when put before it, cannot for a moment be 
doubted. 

Those who have practical experience in house decoration know 
how much easier it is to go wrong by doing too much than by doing 
too little. It is the commonest fault of the trade decorator. He 
will use three tints where one is better, and if left to himself is 
sure to overdo everything. I lately saw a house that had just 
left the builder’s hands. The details were all simple and straight- 
forward ; all spaces of woodwork, cornices and ceilings had been 
left in plain white, the effect was quite satisfactory; the whole im- 
pression was that of a well-designed house with plenty of space and 
sufficient enrichment. I saw it again after it had been “ deco- 
rated”; it was ugly, unrestful, laboured ; there was not a room in 
which one could feel at home. Much money had been spent to 
produce an evil result. 

I saw a set of rooms in the Holborn district, in a house built in 
the last century; not large but of good proportion, the walls 
panelled in wood. They had been left in bad condition by the late 
tenant, grimy and battered; the walls had been badly painted in 
tints. The new tenant had them cleaned and repaired and painted 
white throughout. The floors, in bad condition, were painted a 
dark quiet colour and laid with a few well-chosen rugs. In the 
principal room some pieces of good hardwood furniture; simple 
curtains and suitable chairs completed a room which is now full of 
charm, and sympathetic alike for work or rest. 

I know a room left from the hands of a builder whose traditions 
are good, whose honesty is the one thing honesty can mean. The 
cornice, the panellings, the skirtings, the simple stone chimney- 
piece; every detail carefully thought out, nowhere a weakness or 
abungle. All simple, charming, quiet; everything done to make 
the work good, no effort visible. A room where your favourite 
chair can stand in the best relation to fire and light, your writing- 
table, your lamp, all that is needful for use and comfort. The 
room is partly a library, the books, many beautiful and rare, make 
part of the decoration. It is a joy to enter this room, and a happi- 
ness to remain. It is the simplest thing possible; the work of an 
architect of high repute and of an honest builder, decorated only 
by its own unaffected and good detail in stone and wood. In this 
room no other kind of decoration is possible. 

There can be no doubt that the noblest form of house decoration 
is that in which the ornamented parts are planned from the begin- 
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ning and carried out as the structure proceeds; the enrichment 
growing out of the construction, not stuck on as an afterthought. 
In such a house one has the enjoyable feeling of repose and con- 
tentment that comes of good proportion and proper balance of 
parts; no matter what its size or cost, a house so carried out will, 
from the simplicity of its requirements, be easy to furnish and de- 
lightful to live in. A noble example of a London house so planned 
and built and furnished is Dorchester House; the design of a 
true artist for a client who was also in the best sense a true artist: 
Here we have splendour of size and material, consummate work- 
manship, masterpieces of fine art; no jarrig note anywhere; 
everything right and fitting; the best possible and most beautiful. 
But a house may be built with the same intention and yet not be 
a palace, nor of great cost, as we see by many houses in Blooms- 
bury and Soho; some of them, as in Gerard Street and Dean 
Street, quite small, and yet with rooms full of dignity, because of 
their good proportion, good detail, and evidence of careful design 
throughout. Frequent in these houses is the well-looking hall 
pavement of black and white squares of stone and slate. Think of 
it in comparison with the deal boards and oilcloth prevailing in the 
middle-class house, a vicious combination purely British. In France 
the same class of house would have the floor either of red tiles or 
of oak or walnut, in all cases neatly and frequently wax-polished. 

It is just with the ordinary dwelling-house, large or small, that 
most persons are concerned. In going through some of the deco- 
rative requirements of such a house, it will be difficult to avoid 
repetitions and truisms. The subject is,in a way, so familiar to all, 
that there remains little to be said that is new. The only thing 
that can be done is to lay stress on what is true and best worth 
doing, even though it may be perfectly well known already. It 
may be well to go briefly through the principal rooms of a country 
house of medium size, such a house as would be built for from 
£6,000 to £9,000. 

The entrance or vestibule is probably little more than a wide 
passage leading to the hall. If it can be panelled in hardwood and 
have a stone or marble floor in plain squares of two colours, it will 
need no other decoration. If its size allows, here is the place for 
a table for hats and overcoats, and a chest for extra winter and 
carriage wraps. 

A roomy hall for use as a sitting-room is deservedly growing in 
favour, and is a part of nearly all houses now being built. It is 
both convenient and comfortable as a general informal meeting 
place. People who come in from shooting and hunting hesitate 
to come into the drawing-room with mud on their boots and, 
clothes, but they come willingly at tea-time into the less formal 
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hall. For the flooring there is ample choice of material; marble 
stone, oak or good red Staffordshire tiles. In France the flooring 
tiles are much improved in appearance by wax-polishing, a plan 
that has the additional advantage of rendering the surface less 
pervious to dirt. 

Well-designed oak panelling is always a good wall covering, 
carried up as high as the height of the room demands. In this 
case the doors and architraves and the chimney-piece must come 
within the same design. Old tapestry is always a beautiful wall 
decoration, rich and quiet in effect. Modern hand-made tapestries 
are to be had, both of French and English make, but their prices 
are beyond the means of any but the most wealthy. There are 
useful woven woollen fabrics for wall-hangings, not intended as 
deceptive imitations of hand-made tapestries, but of good effect 
and moderate cost, that have their place in honest decoration, 
The chairs in the hall are most suitably covered in leather, though 
chintz is not inadmissible. Ordinary cowhide, as used by saddlers, 
is one of the best of leathers for chairs; it will last a lifetime, and 
mellows with use to a beautiful brown colour. A large screen is. 
in place in this room, shutting off the door to the entrance. The 
stairs rise from the hall and add to the interest of the room. The 
high hall with galleries giving access to the bedrooms is not com-~ 
fortable ; it is difficult to warm, and the pleasant sense of privacy 
is lost. 

Respecting the dining-room there are some good old conventions. 
that are worth retaining. That the aspect should be east, or east 
a little south: the sun is welcome at breakfast-time. That its. 
colour should be warm, and preferably red. When the table is. 
lighted for dinner, nothing is more in harmony with the cheerful 
hospitality of the dinner-hour than a soberly-rich red wall; more- 
over, when the morning sun has left the room, which then receives 
the rather cold eastern light, a red colour is acceptable and com~ 
forting at luncheon-time. 

The library, as to its main wall-spaces, may be trusted to take 
care of itself; bound books are in themselves good decoration. The 
bookeases should have simple lines and not much ornament. The 
flaps on the under sides of the shelves should be of the same wood 
or of some quiet coloured leather, a golden brown for preference. 
If there are other wall-spaces they should be of subdued colouring. 
Fine old maps hung on these spaces are almost better than 
pictures. One large table, solid and long, may carry atlases and 
any large books wanted for frequent reference, and there should be 
a roomy writing-table, with solid and simple appurtenances, and 
plenty of elbow room for books of reference or any of the needs 
of the student. A digression on writing-tables may be excused, 
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always in the interest of simplicity and fitness; it will serve to 
illustrate a principle that should be observed througout a house 
in all matters of furniture and ornamentation. The chair should 
have the right relation to the height of the table. Neither chair nor 
table should have castors; there should be no fear that the writer, 
making a sharp movement in a moment of literary elation, should 
be suddenly parted from his work by the retreat of either chair or 
table. A plain pad, the whole size of the sheet of blotting-paper, 
is better to write on than any blotting-book. Who does not know 
the discomfort of the cramped blotting-book, whose metal mounts 
and bosses come down with a cruel blow on the polished table 
when it is opened for use; the blotting-paper inside so much 
clogged with ink that it no longer absorbs ; the inkstand whose top 
shuts with so strong a spring, that you must stand up to open it / 
One remembers other inkstands in an endless variety of torturing 
forms ; the lid formed of a heavy bronze bird, so heavy that when 
turned back it nearly overbalances the whole structure ; the pen- 
wiper clogged and clotted with ancient deposits of ink; the im- 
possible pens in varieties of uncomfortable holders. Think of 
the agate penholder with a heavy silver-gilt seal at the end, the 
discomfort of its bad balance, the fear of dropping it, the vain wish 
for a plain wooden one. In every appurtenance a trivial discom- 
fort because the articles are supposed to be decorative ; and yet 
how easy it is to have it all comfortable and beautiful. A well- 
designed inkstand of silver or porcelain, large clean blotting-pad, 
clean ink, clean pens both of quill and steel, a clean penwiper, 
stationery within reach and nothing else at close range. 

The drawing-room has no excuse for not being beautiful as well 
as perfectly comfortable. Let the walls be hung with a silk damask 
if funds permit, preferably of a rich red, green or deep golden 
colour, for these are the best grounds for pictures. As it is here 
that visitors are received, it ought to give them a cordial welcome 
of beauty as well as of comfort. The carpet is perhaps the most 
important item of all. It should be as good as possible, whether 
of English make (Axminster for preference) or Oriental. Even a 
room with indifferent furniture, or furnished with a quantity of 
trivial objects, may gain some dignity by having a good carpet; in 
such cases it is certainly the most important thing to desire. The 
floor should be of polished oak or parquet; the paint work in one 
tint only, the ceiling and cornice in a warm white; the frieze only, 
or the ground of it, if enriched, painted in a very pale tint of the 
prevailing wall colour. It is important to place and group the 
furniture so that there is plenty of room for circulation. What 
does one so often see in the newly-decorated drawing-room 7? Con- 
fusion, incongruity, intended ornament wrongly applied. Colour- 
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ing unsuited to aspect, furniture of various styles jumbled together ; 
too many things everywhere, tables covered with useless articles 
of no real beauty ; no freedom of circulation. Paintwork in many 
tints, ceiling and cornice of mean design elaborately picked out and 
gilt, labour and effort wasted, and nothing gained but fussiness and 
worry. 

The bedrooms require the most careful consideration. It is well 
to remember that in times of illness your bedroom is either your 
prison or your pleasaunce. Cheerfulness and absolute comfort are 
the requirements here. The room should not be encumbered with 
much furniture, it is far best whenever possible to have the furni- 
ture fitted and fixed. Recesses such as frequently occur right and 
left of the chimney-breast should be fitted as wardrobes, their 
simply-painted panelled doors add much to the appearance of the 
room. Pictures are of doubtful advantage in a bedroom. There 
is just now a happy reaction in favour of the so-called chintz 
papers of bold flower patterns; they give a delightfully cheerful 
look to a room, and with them pictures are quite out of place. 
Papers with cold grey grounds should be avoided, they are always 
dull and cheerless. It is a good plan and a clean and whole- 
some one to paint the margins of the floors for about eighteen 
inches from the walls. Paint is better than stain, it is easier to 
renew when worn, and can be applied to any old floor where stain 
would make a bad job; it also offers a variety of colouring that 
helps in the decoration of a room. With a painted margin less 
carpet is wanted, the carpet need not be elaborately “ planned ” to 
tit recesses and projections, and being of rectangular shape it can 
be changed end for end when one part gets a little worn. The 
modern brass bedstead is surely an ugly object, with its hard un- 
sympathetic glitter. How much better to have bedsteads of hard 
wood well designed, or with head and foot panelled and painted. 
Surely, taking into consideration the greater attention now paid to 
matters of cleanliness and sanitation, the old dangers that led to 
the disuse of wooden beds need scarcely be feared. 

Having gone through some of the rooms of a house,a few detached 
remarks may be worth making on various matters connected with 
the subject. If the house is to be newly built, it is important to put 
money into what is permanent. The cost of one Brussels carpet, 
which is worn out in seven or eight years, will in many cases pay 
for the ditterence between a deal and an oak floor. The cost ot 
three times repainting represents approximately the difference 
between a deal and a hardwood door; moreover, in the case of the 
deal door the house is burdened with the never-ending expense of 
repainting at certain intervals. The painter may be abolished for- 
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ever as to the outside of the house by having leaded lights in stone 
or oak mullions, and outside doors of oak, and it is well to remember 
that outside painting is a troublesome annoyance as well as an 
expense. 

The question of pictures in many houses isa difficult one. Often 
the existing pictures are hopelessly impossible to classify and not 
really decorative anywhere ; the subjects perhaps of purely personal 
interest. In the case of watercolours and prints, if they cannot 
be used as decoration, they can easily be unframed and put in a 
drawer or portfolio. Photographs are almost always undecorative, 
even if of fine works of art, and quite inadmissible as room decora- 
tions when the subject is the family group on the hall-door steps, 
or the eleven cricketers of whom the son of the house is one. 
However interesting to individuals, they are not decoration. The 
place for these and the many portrait photographs seen in every 
drawing-room is an easily accessible drawer or really beautiful box 
of inlay, of silver, of tortoise-shell, or any decorative material. 

There can be no objection in a hall to trophies of antlers; but 
they lose all decorative value if the animal’s head is stuffed and 
made to look as much alive as possible. This is right in a natural 
history museum, but is out of place as decoration. The antlers 
should be attached to a part of the skull, as we see them in old 
halls. Trophies of chase and war are always interesting, and 
may be treated happily, as the walls of many old houses testify. 

Modern wall-papers have nearly kept pace with woven fabrics in 
excellence of design and colouring, though many a good design gets 
lost or put aside in consequence of the restless desire for some- 
thing new. Happily some of the best retail firms retain a collec- 
tion of fine designs, some of the blocks dating from the last century, 
Flock papers of good damask patterns in one colour, or in two 
near shades of one colour, are a good wall-hanging for many 
rooms, and suit pictures well. The old Chinese wall-papers are 
still occasionally to be had ; they are somewhat costly and 
require to be hung by an expert, but they are extremely deco- 
rative, more so indeed than the really better-drawn Japanese 
hand-painted papers. 

The decoration of London houses is complicated by the unceas- 
ing war against all pervading dirt. Every damask-hung wall and 
every item of furniture covered with a woven fabric must be pro- 
tected with linen covers when not actually in use. It is best to 
have varnished woodwork; and in passages, and indeed wherever 
such treatment is admissible, varnished wall-papers. Where there 
is white painted woodwork the windows had better be pasted up 
when the house is not in use, as the exclusion of light from closed 
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blinds and shutters will turn the paint yellow, a fact often for- 
gotten. Dutch tiles, now easily to be had both in plain colours 
and in a large variety of the old traditional designs, are much to 
be recommended for use on the walls of basements. It is good,to 


feel that in one part of a London house at least, the demon of 
dirt can be banished for ever. 


G. JEKYLL. 


VOL. XXIv. 


34 


LONDON GOVERNMENT. 


I. 


THE Report of the Royal Commission on the Unification of London 
raises questions of great national importance, which have, perhaps, 
hardly yet received the attention they deserve. If the City of Lon- 
don is to be merged, without any reference to its own wishes, in 
the surrounding area, why not other great cities ? and where is 
this principle to stop? The London County Council already con- 
trols nearly 5,000,000 of our population. It has absorbed parts of 
Kent, Surrey, and Middlesex. Why not the rest ? Why not West 
Ham, parts of Essex and of Hertfordshire? Radical statesinen 
propose to give it the control of its own police. If the Central 
Organization is to be all-powerful, the existence of an organiza- 
tion so strong, and with a large armed force of its own, creates 
a new state of things, and one which has not been sufficiently 
considered. There are also minor matters in which the Report 
affects the whole country. For instance, the Imperial Exchequer 
will have to contribute over £50,000 a year towards the City police, 
which is now borne by the City funds. 

I propose, however, to consider the Report from a London point 
of view. 

We hear a great deal about Unification, but this is a misnomer : 
London is already unified, the County Council has already great 
powers in the City, and the real question is whether we shall have 
strong local bodies to deal with local matters, or one all-powerful 
Central Authority, and local bodies with functions confined to 
mere details. 

The Commission of 1853 reported against weakening the local 
bodies; and we have really no authoritative statement as to the 
advantages which it would secure. 

The present Commissioners also justly attribute great importance 
to the local authorities. They characterize them as “ possessing 
attributes of local life which could not wisely be weakened or 
endangered.” They say that “ everything possible should be done 
to maintain the strength, authority, and dignity of the local bodies 
of London,” and that “they should be entrusted with every duty 
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they can conveniently discharge.” With these recommendations 
{ cordially concur, but unfortunately the whole tendency of the 
Report is in the opposite direction, to pull the City down, not to 
raise the other Local Bodies,—to weaken, not to strengthen, the 
local authorities of the Metropolis generally. 

Pass on, therefore, to the part of the Report dealing with the 
Central Body. 

And first as to the constitution of the London County Council 
itself. The position of Lord Mayor is said be be an anomaly. But 
the proposals of the Commissioners seem open to grave objection. 
Our Chairman has very arduous and responsible duties, which he 
performs greatly to our satisfaction. He is still to do the hard 
work, but he is no longer to be our head. He is to have over him 
au Lord Mayor. He is to do the work, but the Lord Mayor is to 
have the honour, is to represent the people of London, and to 
“ enjoy all the dignities and privileges of the present Lord Mayor.” 
I confess to grave doubts whether such an arrangement would work 
satisfactorily. 

Again, tlte Commissioners propose to abolish the deputy chair- 
manship. I have often differed, and no doubt often shall differ 
from our deputy chairman, but I gladly bear my testimony to the 
zeal and industry with which he has devoted himself to his im- 
portant duties, and am certainly not satisfied that it would be 
wise to do away with the ottice. 

As to the relations of the London County Ccuncil and the City, 
I must say there seems to be much misapprehension. We often 
see paragraphs which speak as if the powers of the Council ceased 
at the City boundary, as if the City was quite separate from the 
rest of London. The only reference to the Commissioners—* the 
proper conditions under which the amalgamation of the City and 
County of London can be effected ”—is a misnomer, for they are 
already amalgamated and the powers of the County Council now 
extend over the City for most purposes. Even the Commissioners 
themselves say “all the witnesses, even those most opposed to 
centralization, have admitted the necessity of having a central 
body charged with the duties of administering matters common to 
the whole of the Metropolis; in this following the views of the 
Commissioners of 1854. We think we may therefore start from 
this as a postulate, and confine ourselves to considering the fo]- 
lowing question: What should be the constitutional functions of 
this central body ?”’* 

But the London County Council is in existence; it is a Central 
b> ly and has powers over the whole Metropolis, including the 
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City. Perhaps even members of the Council hardly realize what 
extensive powers the Council exercises over the City. 

So important and numerous, indeed, are the powers already ex- 
ercised over the City by the London County Council, that it will 
be simpler to mention those reserved to the City, but in other parts 
of London performed by the Council, namely: Bridges; locomotive 
traffic on highways other than main roads; minor street improve- 
ments ; storing, etc., of petroleum and explosives; coroners ; test- 
ing of gas, weights and measures; asylums; reformatory schools ; 
shop hours; markets and the sanitary administration of the Port 
of London ; dangerous structures, provision of lodging-houses for 
the working classes, licensing of offensive trades and slaughter- 
houses, the provision of markets, the sanitary administration of the 
Port of London. Now the Commissioners have laid down as a prin- 
ciple that the “local authorities,” that is the City and.other local 
bodies, “ should be entrusted with every duty they can conveniently 
discharge.” Who can say that we cannot in the City “ conveniently 
discharge ” some if not all of these duties? At any rate the Com- 
missioners do not show that any inconvenience exists. 

Our contention is that some of them, at any rate, should be left 
to the City, and in other parts of London also be discharged by 
the local bodies. Those duties need not necessarily be absolutely 
uniform in every case. The administration of the Port could not 
devolve on an inland district. 

Take, again, the bridges. The City has just constructed the 
Tower Bridge at an expense of over £1,000,000. Lord Farrar ad- 
mits, “ That the Corporation look upon themselves as the represen- 
tatives of the public interest, and having this fund in hand, thought 
they could no do better than apply it to the improvement of other 
bridges besides London Bridge, very much to their credit, but in 
doing so they acted as representatives of the general public of 
London.” Surely it would be rather extraordinary to take the 
management at once away from them. 

Passing on to the question of property, I am glad that this 
Report will dissipate many erroneous impressions. There has been 
an idea that the City Corporation has great estates which if trans- 
ferred to the Council would give it a large increase of revenue. 
That does not in itself strike me as a conclusive, or very just, argu- 
ment. 

But the Report proves clearly that these estates have not, as 
many imagine, been utilized for the benefit of the City alone, but 
of the whole Metropolis. I might mention specially the Holborn 
Viaduct, the Markets, Burnham Beeches, and Epping Forest, and 
last, not lvast, the Tower Bridge. So far from there being a large 
surplus, the charges exceed the revenue. The Commissioners do 
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not allege that the London County Council will obtain any increase 
of revenue by the transfer. In fact, taking the last four years, there 
was a surplus of £641 16s. 6d. in 1889, but in 1890, ’91, and ’92, 
there was a considerable deficit each year. 

The result of the proposals on the City rate will depend very 
much on whether the Central Body will exercise the functions as 
s iecessfully and economically as they have been carried on in the 
past; but in any case, if the recommendation of the Commissioners 
is adopted, the City will be compelled to raise a large sum to pro- 
vide new public buildings. 

In their recommendations on these points the Commissioners 
seem to forget their principle of strengthening the local bodies. 
They propose to take from the City the administration of funds 
with reference to the management of which there is no complaint 
whatever. If this is done in the case of the City, it is evident that 
a fimilar course must in justice be adopted with regard to the other 
districts of the Metropolis also. Their funds must also be taken 
from them. 

Take, again, the question of open spaces—say the case of Epping 
Forest. The City spent time and thought and money to preserve 
Epping Forest—to secure it for the citizens of London for ever. 
They take a special pride in it. To the London County Council, 
Epping Forest would only be one more open space. To the City it 
is much more. To deprive them of the custody of Epping Forest 
would be a poor return for their forethought and public spirit. 

As regards libraries, again, the Commissioners apply a principle 
to the City which they do not extend to other parts of the Metro- 
polis. The City Library is to be transferred to the London County 
Council—other districts are to retain theirs. 

The Commissioners say that the management of the City of 
London School, the City of London School for Girls, and the 
Guildhall School of Music “ would naturally be vested in the new 
Corporation.” I confess I fail to see why this is natural. 

Passing on to the Public Buildings of the City, the Commis- 
sioners are good enough to say that “it might be convenient to 
leave to the old City some at all events of its present buildings 
and offizes.” I could hardly believe my eyes. It sounds cynical 
in the extreme. They propose to take most of our property with- 
out compensation, but it might be “convenient ” to leave us some- 
thing of our own—not to strip us entirely. 

As a matter of fact, however, they propose that all our public 
buildings should be taken from the City and handed over to the 
Council. I appeal to the justice of representatives of other parts of 
London. Why are our public buildings to be taken more than those 
of Westminster, of Chelsea, of Shoreditch, or any other part of 
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London? Is this just? We have the authority of Shakespeare 
that “Convey the wise call it, a fico for the phrase.” Now it is 
called “Unifying.” The Report proposes that there should be 
strong local bodies, of which the Common Council will be one, 
and they will require public buildings just as much as other parts 
of the Metropolis. I am sure the Commissioners did not intend to 
be unjust, but they seem to haveflost sight of this important con- 
sideration. The City would specially resent and resist the taking 
of the Guildhall. The Guildhall has been associated with the 
public life of the City from time immemorial, and apart from any 
question of money, I believe that the feeling in the City as regards 
the proposal to deprive us of the Guildhall will be deeply and 
bitterly felt; and that the proposal will be resisted to the utter- 
most. 

As regards Charities the Commissioners propose to transfer 
many of them to the Council, and they add with sweeping 
thoroughness, “any other matter over which the City has a con- 
trolling element would pass to the new corporation.” They do 
not attempt to show that the City has abused its trust, that any 
advantage would arise from the transfer, but with one fell sweep 
they propose that “every matter over which the Corporation has 
any control” should be taken from them and given to the Council. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that if the representatives of 
other parts of London support this principle it will inevitably be 
applied to their districts also. 

The Commissioners are so anxious, so justly anxious, to main- 
tain the authority and dignity of the local Metropolitan bodies 
that they propose to give their heads the name of Mayor. But if 
they are to be treated like the City, this will be but an empty 
title. 

The Lord Mayor has intimated that the City intends to make 
certain proposals. Surely we should be more likely to obtain a 
satisfactory solution, and we should certainly save a large sum 
of money to the ratepayers, if the County Council could arrive at 
some satisfactory agreement with the City. The expenses of 
the Parliamentary Committee of the Council are enormous, and 
we ought to do our best to keep them within reasonable limits. 

The City, I am not speaking of the Corporation, but of the rate- 
payers, have not yet had time to consider the Report, much less 
the evidence taken before the Commission. They have shown no 
desire for a change. The Commission was issued in deference to 
pressure from outside, not to dissatisfaction in the City. Till the 
City has thoroughly considered the question, I should not like to 
pronounce a definite opinion, and I fear that the amendment 
which I proposed in the Council may go beyond their wishes, 
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but I am anxious to concur with the Commissioners as far as 
possible. 

The duties of the Council are already very heavy, and Parlia- 
ment will, no doubt, impose others on us. Lord Rosebery wisely 
advised us “not to break the back of the Council.” Some of our 
colleagues ignore this wise counsel. They thirst to undertake 
the whole water supply of London, burn to supply it with gas; 
they think they can build more cheaply than the London builders, 
manage tramways more satisfactorily than the tramway companies, 
carry on fire insurance more economically than the fire insurance 
companies, supply workmen’s dwellings, at the cost of the rates, 
better than the industrial dwellings companies, set up lodging- 
houses, carry on the public-houses, pawnbrokers’ shops, slaughter- 
houses, and I know not what else. I do not know what they 
would leave for individual enterprise, what trade or business they 
would not undertake and monopolize. 

I believe this policy to be a dangerous mistake, and one which 
must inevitably lead to a crushing increase in our municipal bur- 
dens. 

The Commissioners assume throughout that what belongs to 
any other part of London is its property alone, but that the pro- 
perty of the City belongs to the Metropolis as a whole. 

The names of the Commissioners are a sufficient guarantee that 
they intended to act with strict fairness, but the subject is one 
of great complexity. Their practical proposals seem to me, in 
some respects, unworkable; in others, inconsistent with the princi- 
ples they have themselves laid down; and in many, though, I am 
sure, unintentionally, yet seriously, unjust to the City. 

I need hardly assure my colleagues on the London County 
Council that I make these observations in no distrust or dis- 
paragement of the Council. But the existence of strong local 
bodies is, I think, important in the interests of the Council itself, 
as well as in those of London. 

I entirely agree with the Commissioners that our local author- 
ities in the Metropolis “ possess attributes of local life which cannot 
wisely be weakened or endangered”; that “everything pcssible 
should be done to maintain the strength, authority, and dignity of 
the local bodies of London”; “that they should be entrusted with 
every duty whichthey can conveniently discharge”; and “ that no 
duties shall be thrown upon the Central Body that can be equally 
well performed by the local authorities.” There seems to me no 
reason why these principles should not be applied to the City as 
well as to other parts of the Metropolis. I believe them to be 
true and wise, but it seems to me that the practical recommenda- 
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tions in the Report would throw upon the Central Authority 


many unnecessary duties, and render the formation of strong local 
bodies difficult, if not impossible. 


Joun LUBBOCK. 


Il. 


This Report was drawn up by a Sub-Committee of which Sir Edward Clarke, Q.C., 
M.P., was Chairman, and adopted by the Council of the London Municipal 


Society. 

Your Committee have carefully considered the recent Report of 
the Commission upon what is termed the Amalgamation of the 
City and County of London, and while they note the manifest in- 
completeness of that Report in not stating what mischiefs, if any, 
exist which require to be cured by Legislation, and in abstaining 
from any definite proposals with regard to the transfer of powers 
which ‘the Commissioners appear to think desirable, they are glad 
to find, in some of the conclusions at which the Commission 
arrived, strong support given to the leading object which the 
London Municipal Society has been established to promote. The 
Commissioners definitely report against the constitution for the 
whole of London of a Municipal Corporation enjoying and exer- 
cising in all parts of the Metropolis the authority and functions 
which, in other towns, are vested in the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Councillors of such towns. As to the contention of some of the 
witnesses before them that the vast size of London formed no 
reason against its being “directly governed by a single Municipality,” 
the Commissioners say that “ the experience afforded by the adminis- 
tration of large Continental towns like Paris and Berlin lends 
some countenance to this view.” They, however, decisively reject 
it, pointing out that in the government of those Cities there is an 
admixture of State control, materially modifying the character of 
their administration, and illustrate by the well-known and unfor- 
tunate experience of New York, how great would be the “ danger 
of a decay of Municipal spirit in a town so directly governed by a 
single Municipality.” (Par. 31.) 

The Commissioners, at the same time, recognize that London 
already contains within itself a large number of separate areas 
“administered with varying, but, in many cases, considerable suc- 
cess, and possessing attributes of local life which could not wisely 
be weakened or endangered.” (Par. 32.) 

They further suggest that the existing division of powers be- 
tween the Central Authority (now the County Council) and the 
local bodies should be reconsidered, with a view to seeing how far 
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any of these functions “can be exercised by the Local Authorities 
without loss of efficiency.” (Par. 51.) In regard to this recon- 
sideration, the Commissioners lay down as a principle that “every- 
thing possible should be done to maintain the strength, authority, 
and dignity of the Local Bodies of London” (Par. 48); and, later 
on, they say, “ We venture to repeat that we think it is important, 
for the sake of the dignity and influence of the Local Bodies, whose 
status should be enhanced as much as possible . . . . thatno 
duties should be thrown upon the Central Body that can be equally 
well performed by the Local Authority.” (Par. 106.) 

At the same time, the Commissioners recognize, throughout 
their Report, the advantages of the time-honoured form of Mu- 
nicipal government which is enjoyed by all large Boroughs 
throughout the Kingdom, except those within the Metropolitan 
area. They speak of “the well-tried machinery of the Municipal 
Corporations Act.” (Par. 35.) They say they “are much im- 
pressed by the evidence as to the valuable addition to the strength 
of Municipal government from the presence of Aldermen, as 
attested by the experience of Municipal Corporations,” and they 
clearly indicate that it is by the use and adaptation of this well- 
tried machinery that the present system of London government 
should be improved. 

So far, your Committee are in entire agreement with the Com- 
missioners, whose Report sustains in almost identical language the 
chief object of the London Municipal Society ; but upon the ques- . 
tion of the way in which the forms of Municipal government 
should be applied to the Metropolis, your Committee differ most 
strongly from the recommendation of the Commissioners, whose 
conclusions appear to your Committee to be illogical and quite 
unsupported by their own statements of fact and policy. “The 
strength, authority, and dignity” of a Municipal Corporation ought, 
in the opinion of your Committee, to belong to that body which in 
each locality discharges the real duties of Municipal government, 
and not to that Central Body which, by whatever name it may 
be called, and by whatever system appointed, must, in fact, re- 
gulate the few, but most important, matters of general concern 
which affect all the various districts of London, however widely 
those districts may differ in their character, their local require- 
ments, and the conditions of life and of employment among their 
people. The proposal of the Commissioners that that Central 
Body should be called a Corporation, and have a merely orna- 
mental Lord Mayor at its head, who should have nothing to do 
with the work or responsibilities of the Corporation, but simply be 
appointed in order that he may spend a certain large sum of 
money in giving dinners and entertainments, while the persons 
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who perform what, even under present arrangements, the Com- 
missioners describe as duties “ of the greatest possible importance, 
including practically the local sanitary administration of London,” 
are to have no real Corporate strength or authority, and only as 
much of its dignity as consists in calling themselves Councillors, 
and styling their Chairman a Mayor, appears to your Committee to 
be unreasonable, and a direct insult to those whose excellent services 
in the local government of London the Commissioners have tiem- 
selves acknowledged. 

Municipal dignity and authority should be given where real 
Municipal work is done, and your Committee are strongly of 
opinion, for the reasons stated by the Commissioners themselves, 
that the true solution of the problem of London government lies 
in the constitution of a number of Municipal Corporations, of which 
the chief, by reason of its ancient privileges, its historic renown, 
its admirable administration, and its national importance, would 
be the City of London. 

There is no doubt that some of the exemptions now enjoyed by 
the City from the general powers of the Central Body, might, with 
advantage, be abolished or modified. This can, at any time, be 
done by agreement, under Sections 40 and 41 of the Local Govern- 
ment Act 1888; but the London County Council has never made 
any proposals to the City upon this subject, and it cannot be 
assumed that the City would be unwilling to accept any reason- 
- able propositions, if made. 

Your Committee do not think it necessary to deal with the 
question of finance, and the proposals made by the Commissioners 
with regard to the funds now administered by the Corporation of 
London, for two reasons :— 

Ist—That the amount of those funds which, in any circum- 
stances, would be available for the general purposes of the Metro- 
polis, has, as shown by the Report itself, been greatly exaggerated, 
and is by no means large; and 

2ndly—That this is a matter of difficult and complicated detail, 
which should not be allowed to delay the steps which may be 
promptly taken for improving the local government of other parts 
of London. 

Your Committee are of opinion that the following principles 
afford a basis for the improvement and development of London 
government : 

1. That strong and authoritative Corporations, independent in 
their origin and jurisdiction, should be created without delay in 
the districts of London outside the City. 

2. That a Central Adininistrative Authority for certain purposes 
is necessary. 
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3. That no duties should be delegated to the Central Authority 
that can be efficiently performed by the local bodies. 

Your Committee are strongly of opinion that, pending the es- 
tablishment of such strong local authorities or Corporations, and 
the assignment to them of the duties which they can most use- 
fully perform, it is inexpedient that any enlargement should be 
made of the powers of the London County Council. 


III. 
THE publication of the Report of Mr. Courtney’s Commission has 
had one excellent result. It has compelled attention to the 
government of London and to the difficult problems which are 
connected with its future development. It has had another result, 
which perhaps the authors of the reference to the Commission did 
not anticipate. It has conclusively shown that the mere amalgama- 
tion, whether absolute or partial, of the City of London with the 
County Council of London is not the only or even the most im- 
portant of the objects which genuine reformers of London local 
government should be striving to effect. If we consider the compo- 
sition of this Commission, and its narrow and mandatory reference, 
it is most satisfactory to find that most of the conclusions of the Com- 
missioners, and in truth the whole of the argument of their Report, 
tend to a further decentralization, rather than to any further cen- 
tralization, of London government. The self-styled “Progressives” 
naturally enough have fixed their attention upon one portion of this 
Report, that in which the Commissioners describe the means by 
which they would give effect to their mandate under the reference 
and “ make specific and practical proposals” for “the amalgamation 
of the City and County of London.” They have lightly passed over 
the highly-suggestive passages in which the Commissioners over 
and over again dwell upon the importance of the principle that 
“everything possible should be done to maintain the strength, autho- 
rity, and dignity of the Local Bodies of London,” . . . “whose 
status should be enhanced as much as possible,” and of the further 
principle “that no duties should be thrown upon the Central 
Body that can be equally well performed by the Local Authority.” 
They gloss over the significant fact that a Commission appointed 
specifically to merge an old Municipality with the County of Lon- 
don, should report in favour of the particular area governed by 
that Municipality, retaining a separate municipal form of govern- 
ment (though, as I think, in an unnecessarily degraded and muti- 
lated shape), and in favour of the immediate creation of nineteen 
new Councils and Mayors, and the subsequent creation of similar 
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dignified Local Bodies in the remaining districts of London. Con- 
servative reformers have, indeed, but little ground for dissatisfac- 
tion with large portions of the Report, although to the special pro- 
posal in it which excites Progressive enthusiasm, and which no 
doubt is the proposal which appeals to popular feeling and intelli- 
gence on one side or the other, they must offer an uncompromising 
resistance. Unionist opinion on the Report generally has now be- 
come remarkably unanimous. Their general policy on the question 
of London government in the future is clearly enough indicated 
by the resolution which Sir John Lubbock moved at the County 
Council, by the Report of the Executive Committee of the London 
Municipal Society, and by the speech of Sir Edward Clarke at the 
Constitutional Club on the 14th of last month. The heads of this 
general policy are unquestionably these : 

1. Unionists are opposed to the transfer of the Lord Mayoralty 
and its ceremonial attributes from the City of London to the 
County Council. 

2. They assert the necessity of a Central Administrative Autho- 
rity. 

3. They urge the creation of “local governing bodies with in- 
creased authority and dignity.” 

It is satisfactory that Unionist opinion should have formulated 
itself so far on these questions of London governmeuat, from which 
politicians have been too prone to turn away, and on which up till 
now Londoners as a body have been inarticulate and indifferent. 
But under such general propositions as I have just stated, there 
lurks much room for future disagreement and misunderstandings. 
It is necessary that we should all of us know in our minds, and make 
clear to others, what in fact we mean when we glibly repeat the 
terms “Central Authority,” “ Local Municipalities,” “strong and 
authoritative Corporations.” To preclude Radical misrepresenta- 
tions it is well that we should also explain with candour to what 
extent, and for what reasons, we support the continued existence 
of the Corporation of the City of London, and why we object to 
the transfer to the County Council of the Lord Mayoralty of 
London. As a humble contribution to the discussion of these 
difficult questions, I will give my own views on the several general 
propositions I have stated above. 

1. We object to the proposed degradation of the City, and to the 
transfer to the County Council of its Lord Mayoralty with its tra- 
ditions of state and hospitality. Under the legislation of 1888 no 
such transfer was contemplated. The Central Authority was deliber- 
ately created as a County Council, and not as a Municipality. I 
know, of course, that there is no exact analogy for the population 
of London to be found in either provincial counties or provincial 
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cities. And Ido not wish to attach too much import to words. 
Still, on the whole, I think that the authors of that legislation 
were right. London has been commonly described as a “ Province 
of houses”; and for all purposes of its central government I think 
it is more reasonable, and more convenient, and more expedient 
to treat it as an urban county than as a Municipality. The Com- 
missioners themselves fully recognize that London is unlike any 
great provincial town—they speak of its “separability ”—they 
admit that “it comprises within itself several smaller towns” with 
“local diversities.” There is, then, no @ priori reason for imposing 
upon the County Council a ceremonial Lord Mayor. There would 
be practical objections to this even if the suggestion were that a 
new office without traditions should be created. But this is not 
the proposal; the proposal is to extinguish the Lord Mayoralty ot 
the City, and to transplant it with all its growth of historical tra- 
dition and popular prestige to the County Council. The curious 
position of national importance in all charitable and ceremonial 
matters which the Lord Mayoralty fills is wholly adventitious 
and accidental. 

The duties which it has gradually come to assume in these re- 
spects are not necessarily the proper or even the usual attributes 
of a Municipality. In a very anomalous way it is convenient, not. 
merely for London, but really for the nation, that these duties should 
be performed by some dignitary acting on behalf of some institu- 
tion. They are well discharged at present by the Lord Mayors, 
representing the Corporation of the City. No taint of partisanship 
rests upon their administration of charitable funds, or their bestowal 
of civic hospitality and honours. The Corporation does not seek to 
make itself an organ of political opinion, or through its state and 
entertainments to shape the course of London politics. But would 
these anomalous, and not necessarily Municipal, functions be 
equally well discharged by the County Council? The character- 
istic vice of that body, or of its dominant majority, has been that, 
with all its zeal and ability, it will not be content with the sober 
discharge of its proper administrative duties, overwhelming though 
they be in variety and in weight. It is always striving to be a 
Parliament. It is constantly intruding upon its actual work ul- 
terior political ideas. It seeks to propagate economical theories. 
It is most certainly keenly desirous of promoting the popularity 
and power of a particular Party. Would such a body discharge 
with discretion and impartiality the social and charitable func- 
tions that have attached themselves to the Lord Mayoralty of the 
City? Even if the County Council were eventually purged of 
this partizan taint, and if its elections ceased to be conducted on 
Party lines, and its members were no longer nicely divided into 
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political groups, it would be inexpedient to burden this body with 
unnecessary ceremonial duties. Its administrative work is tre- 
mendous at present; it requires the undiverted attention of all its 
members. It would be against the public interests of London if the 
more ambitious, and the less prosaic, of those members were to be 
still more tempted away from their proper work to playing at State. 
In dealing with the future relations between the City and the 
County Council, the considerations to be borne in mind seem to 
me to be those which the Commissioners have laid down, but 
which the terms of their reference have in this instance forced 
them to disregard. Let “everything possible be done to maintain 
the dignity and influence of the Local Bodies, whose status should 
be enhanced as much as possible ”—let “no duties be thrown upon 
the Central Body that can be equally well performed by the Local 
Authority.” Subject to these considerations, no sensible Unionist 
wishes to reserve to the City any exceptional fiscal privileges or 
immunities. The County Council should have all powers over the 
City area which administrative experience has shown that the 
Central Authority can best exercise. The Report of the London 
Municipal Society points out that any such requisite readjustment 
of powers was contemplated by the Act of 1888, and can be carried 
out under its provisions by agreement between the City and the 
County Council. 

2. The necessity of a Central Administrative Authority is ad- 
mitted by Unionists. But there are those who cherish some ill- 
defined idea that this Central Authority may be elected by the 
local Municipalities, or, at all events, not be constituted as is the 
County Council. It may be useful that those of us who are opposed 
to the transformation of the County Council into a Municipality, who 
are convinced that it is already overweighted with work, who are 
profoundly sensible of the discredit which partisan Progressives are 
showering upon their own darling institution, and who yet adhere 
to the leading principles of the Act of 1888, should now speak out 
plainly. How is it possible to retrace our steps from that enactment ? 
How can those who with universal applause abolished the system of 
indirect election in 1888 seek to reintroduce it in 1895? Will any 
number of reputable candidates for London Parliamentary Consti- 
tuencies, or for the County Council, venture to stand as opponents 
of a directly elected Central Authority ? No. The Central Authority 
must continue to be a directly representative one. It is for sensible 
Londoners to secure that their representatives on it are practical 
and trustworthy men, and not windy partisans, always intent upon 
some ulterior political game. 

Unionists are in favour of the creation of “local governing bodies 
with increased authority and dignity.” But what is to be the area 
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over which these Local Bodies are to have jurisdiction? In other 
words, how many of them are to be created? Certain speakers 
and writers under the phrase “ tenification” have advocated the 
division of London into roughly that number of areas. It must 
be clearly understood that any such scheme would involve the 
total abolition of almost all the existing Local Bodies, and their 
supersession by new bodies having authority over artificial areas, 
freshly carved out, which would in almost every instance not be 
coterminous with either the present Parliamentary Boroughs, or 
the Poor Law Unions, or the Parliamentary Divisions, or the 
Parishes. Mr. Hitching, a member of the Common Council of 
the City, presented a scheme of this sort to the Common Council 
at the beginning of this year. By it he proposes to divide London 
into thirteen Municipalities, exclusive of the City. He defines 
the limits of the suggested areas. I will only write of this 
delimitation as it would affect those western portions of London, 
about the local life of which I know most. There would be 
the City of Westminster, which would include Chelsea; there 
would be the Borough of Kensington, which would include 
Hammersmith and Fulham. Rightly or wrongly, this grouping 
together of districts, which now have separate and distinct 
local government, would excite determined opposition from all 
parties in all those districts. It would especially irritate and dis- 
courage those who had hitherto been most active in all local 
administration and work. I imagine that like feelings would be 
aroused by the application of this principle of aggregation in all 
the other districts of London. But, apart from such feelings, 
which might be called sentimental, and which, it might be argued, 
would disappear with time, would this destruction of the present 
smaller units of local government. and their supersession by much 
larger units, tend to better local government? It is certainly 
remarkable that any of those who are working for the decentra- 
lization of the functions of the Central Authority, should, at the 
same time, be proposing a distinctly centralizing scheme for its 
Local Authorities. Lord Salisbury, in his speech at the Queen’s 
Hall, dwelt much upon the evil of large constituencies. He attri- 
buted the apathy of London electors in municipal contests largely 
to this cause. Surely, then, we should be slow to enlarge caprici- 
ously and artificially the size of the areas of local life and govern- 
ment. It is notorious that the School Board areas are unmanage- 
ably large. The difficulty of organization, of the selection of 
candidates, of the bringing of the selected candidates into touch 
with the whole of the constituency, is admitted, and is intolerable. 
On the other hand, it is also notorious that the political life of 
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London has been vastly quickened by the last redistribution of 
seats. The present political constituencies are of a size that en- 
ables the most active men in them on each side to organize them- 
selves, and that enables the candidates and Members to become 
thoroughly acquainted with their constituents. 

This quickened political life has had its indirect and stimulating 
effects upon the whole local life of those constituencies. Men, 
who have got to know one another, and to work with one another 
for one object, naturally find it less difficult than it used to be to co- 
operate for other local objects. There can be no doubt that the 
greatest antidote to the inveterate indifference and lethargy of 
Londoners with regard to their local affairs is that the district in 
which they are called upon to vote should be one in which there is 
a real local life and some approach to local patriotism. Conversely, 
nothing will more intensify this deplorable lethargy than to immerse 
the voter in a huge and artificial constituency, which has no 
homogeneous character, and no known and common local leaders. 
Some people, no doubt, have a vague impression that a few big 
Municipalities might be invested with larger powers than could be 
bestowed upon many smaller Municipalities. But this is not so. 
The necessity for a Central Authority under any circumstances is 
admitted. And, whether by its side there be created five, or ten, or 
twenty, or thirty Municipalities, the distribution of powers between 
it and them will depend upon what are the functions which can 
best be performed by the Central, or the Local Authority, and will 
not in any way be adjusted by the size or the number of the local 
Municipalities. It is probably impossible to lay down any universal 
principle upon which these local areas should be rigidly carried 
out. Wherever other conditions render it possible, I think that 
the limits of the present Parliamentary Borough should be followed. 
There are twenty-eight of these Boroughs. The Commissioners 
specify nineteen Parishes which might immediately be governed 
by “ Councils and invested with the privilege of choosing a Mayor, 
so that within each of these areas the Mayor and Council would 
be the governing body.” Fourteen of these nineteen Parishes 
are Parliamentary Boroughs—so that if all London had been 
mapped out by the Commissioners with their new Councils, their 
number would probably not differ much from that of the Parlia- 
mentary Borough, viz., twenty-eight. But in the creation of these 
local units of municipal work it is not necessary that any exist- 
ing area shall be universally adopted. It is not necessary that 
the size, or the population, of these districts should be geo- 
graphically or numerically alike. What is of importance is that 
the district should, so far as may be possible, coincide with a 
real local life, and a common and corpurate habit of organization 
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for all sorts of local objects. Some writers seem to imagine 
that by the elevation of the Local Authorities into Municipalities 
there will ensue at once a great increase in their powers. It 
may be well to express a doubt of this. The evidence of all the 
administrators before the Commission went to show that there 
could not be any summary and heroic subtraction from the duties 
of the County Council, and the consequent addition of such powers 
to the Local Authorities. Most of us realize but imperfectly how 
important and how various are the powers which the Vestries now 
exercise. In all future legislation, and also in any possible read- 
Justment of powers between the Central and the Local Authorities, 
let the axiom of the Commissioners be observed, “that no duties 
should be thrown upon the Central Body that can be equally well per- 
formed by the Local Authority.” An amalgamation of the Boards 
of Guardians and the District Councils has been suggested. I do 
not think that Poor Law experts have as yet considered this. Ob- 
viously such a simplification in our Local Bodies would have the 
very desirable effect of reducing the number of elections. Possibly 
the combination of interests in the work of those bodies might 
tend to attract to them good men who hitherto have been unwilling 
to serve on the Vestries. I think it will be generally agreed that 
there should be some connecting links between the Central and the 
Local Authorities. The Commissioners recommend that the mem- 
bers of the Central Authority “representing any given area should 
be ex-officio members of the local governing body ;” and Sir E:lward 
Clarke, I believe, has suggested that the Aldermen of the Central 
Body should be elected by the Local Bodies. On all these points of 
important detail much more discussion is still required. But, as a 
Metropolitan Member, who in 1888 watched with surprised disgust 
the hurried passage of the London Clauses of the Local Government. 
Act through the House of Commons, I welcome the Report of Mr. 
Courtney’s Commission and the public interest which it has ex- 
cited. It should be one of the principal aims of the London Muni- 
cipal Society to stimulate this interest in every division of the 
Metropolis. And apart from all question of the forms of its future 
government, and of the precise policy which from time to time its 
governing bodies should pursue, the Municipal Society must prove 
to Londoners that we Unionists are as sensible as rhetorical Pro- 
gressives, of the dignity and importance of its local government 
in all its branches, and as anxious to bring to its service zealous 


and capable administrators. 
C. A. WHITMORE. 
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FOXHUNTERS AND FARMERS. 


Opinions may differ as to how long the existing relations between 
foxhunting and farming will last, but there can be little or no doubt 
in the minds of those who, having the means of judging, have also 
taken the trouble to think, that very serious alteration in the pre- 
sent condition of things will before long become inevitable. The 
terms “existing relations” and “ present condition” refer chiefly 
to that unwritten law, or rather open disregard of law that is 
written, whereby every man who rides after a pack of hounds 
assumes, aS a matter of course, that he has an absolute right to 
commit any amount of trespass with or without damage—the 
former for choice—over anybody’s property ; that this right is by 
no means restricted to the hours spent in company of the pur- 
suing host, but extends over the whole time occupied in going to, 
or returning from, the chase; that the only lets or hindrances 
are the material ones of the fences, or a direct notice addressed 
personally to him, the individual sportsman, to refrain from enter- 
ing upon the lands of an individual owner ; since a general “ warn- 
off” of a pack applies only to the Master and Hunt-servants, and 
does not have effect against the component items of the “ field.” 
But it is with these component items that the farmer too often 
feels that he has a quarrel; little would he care for incursions 
limited to a Hunt staff, even if that term included a score or so of 
the Master’s personal friends; they at least, would be under some 
sort of control, and, feeling themselves privileged, would be on 
their good behaviour, and bound in honour to do as little 
mischief as possible. The exact reverse is the case with the 
majority in those enormous bodies of horsemen who now turn out 
over the Shires or other fashionable countries. Fuis ce que voudras 
is the motto—acted up to, as precept seldom is—with a noble 
disregard for the feelings of occupiers, or for the lives of the un- 
fortunate hounds, though with the latter liberties can only be taken 
when the man at the head of affairs is either absent or careless. His 
exercising any other sort of control over his wildly irregular cavalry 
is clearly out of the question. He may, and very likely does, shout 
“ Ware” wheat, or beans or seeds, till he is black in the face, but he 
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cannot stem thetorrent. It is far easier to single out and anathe- 
matize a destroyer of hounds than a damager of crops, for the 
obvious reason that only comparatively few men ever get near 
hounds under any circumstances whatever, while the name of the 
turnip-tramplers is legion. 

The actual damage done to wheat is certainly more apparent than 
real ; indeed, on light land treading does it good rather than harm ; 
but whatever the ultimate result, farmers, one and all, hate seeing 
the symmetrical green lines scored up in every direction, and 
poached into pulp along the headlands. Seeds are even more appre- 
ciated as galloping-ground than grass ; men may often be seen tak- 
ing the keen edge off a too-fresh hunter by bucketing him round 
a field of young clover whose tender shoots take as much harm as 
may be by the process, though even amongst the least bucolic 
of sportsmen a flickering idea has arisen that beans and vetches 
are not greatly improved by being cut out of the ground. Thanks 
to being a comparatively late-sown crop, peas do escape some of 
the evils to which pulse is heir. Nobody, perhaps, goes out of his 
way to gallop over roots, as horses often catch their toes and peck 
in a manner highly suggestive of “turning turtle”; but at the same 
time, speaking broadly, nobody ever fears hurting anything but 
himself in the root-crushing process—not having the faintest notion 
how easily spoilt a vegetable is a swede. Yet we often hear men 
pluming themselves on their zeal for agriculture when they have 
shot two or three wood-pigeons during hard weather, and explain- 
ing, with quite a scientific air, that wherever the bill of the pigeon 
strikes a root, there the frost gets in and rots it. Why does it 
never occur to these gentlemen when they are riding up and down 
through turnips on the edge of a covert that a horseshoe is fully 
as destructive as the beak of a “cushie-doo,” and that a horse 
carries four shoes, whereas the bird has only one beak ? 

It would be too much to expect that riders with bad nerves and 
worse hands, when they have pulled their horses into a fence and 
just smudged through without a fall, should give a thought to any- 
thing but their narrow and ill-deserved escape; nor is it likely that 
any member of the string which files rejoicing over a gap, literally 
destroying both the “quick” and the dead, should remember that, 
if cattle are to be kept within bounds, all these holes have to be 
filled up at somebody’s expense. But the farmer has the clearest 
perception on the subject when he wants to turn out in the spring ; 
and though his landlord may be liberal with mounding posts and 
rails, a good deal of labour and haulage, which means expense, fall 
upon the tenant. There are few countries, if any, where hunting in 
the open is not carried on well into April; during March, farmers, 
for the most part, roll or bush-harrow the grass they intend to put 
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up for mowing, thus closing the old hoof-marks, making a tolerably 
level surface, and putting a good face on the fields. If, after this has 
been done, there comes heavy rain—a very common occurrence— 
what sort of appearance does the good face present when two or 
three hundred horses have been across it at speed? Rather battered 
and seamed, is it not? In fact, the previous work has been totally 
wasted, and has to be done over again without any security that 
there may not be another scuffle, and more good money thrown 
after bad. 

Itis a moot question whether cattle of all sorts are not better for 
being kept in yards and stalls during the whole winter; and where 
this practice is adopted it is evident that farmers would do wisely to 
take the gates between grass-fields off their hinges and to bring them 
under cover, or at any rate to prop them open, so that every facility 
may be afforded to hunters of getting across country with as little 
delay, and therefore leaving as little trace, as possible. The pursuit 
would be ideal under such circumstances, but unfortunately we 
have to cope with the hard fact that no farmer ever does stack his 
gates or prop them open, and that the majority keep a considerable 
proportion of their stock out on the land during the winter months, 
to say nothing of the sheep necessarily folded on roots. So “the 
field,” who highly disapprove of any impediment to their progress, 
and apparently imagine that enclosures should be swept and wn- 
garnished for their recreation, proceed to smash such gates as are 
fastened or do not open quite readily, while those which give no 
trouble are swung back with so much violence and strain on the 
hinge-posts as effectually to destroy their swing for the future. No 
one of course ever dreams of shutting anything, and though it may 
be of no great importance that cattle should get from one pasture to 
another, yet when they obtain access to arable it is not pleasant for 
the farmer to find them browsing on wheat or trampling clover, 
while if once they find themselves on a road there is no saying where 
they may go or what may befal them. A Leicestershire sheep, 
fairly started, will travel till he drops. It is a common occurrence 
for colts with an early-developed taste for hunting to follow the 
strange horses for miles, perhaps eventually subsiding exhausted 
into a ditch with their hoofs in the air, an incident which is re- 
garded as a laughable episode in the day’s amusement ; but the idea 
of dismounting and going to the rescue would certainly be derided 
to scorn by the strangers within (and without) our gates. Why, 
forsooth, should they trouble themselves about stray nags? A 
year or two ago in a popular provincial county hounds were running 
by the side of a road of which many of the riders were availing 
themselves. A young horse in a farmer's gig, taking fright at the 
clatter, or else wanting to have a bit of a lark, bolted, shied, and 
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upset the trap into the ditch. Off jumped the M.F.H., who saw the 
accident, and shouted to a friend to come and bear a hand, but he, 
a stranger, and of course a non-subscriber, merely remarked that 
he had come out to hunt—not to pick people out of ditches—and 
rode on. The old parable holds good no longer, for the position is 
reversed, and it is the local Levite, not the stray Samaritan, who 
succours the man come to grief by the roadside, if, indeed, that 
hapless wayfarer is to receive any assistance at all. 

Again, nothing can be more reprehensible than the habit of lark- 
ing over hurdles; it is excusable in boys, for they know no better, and 
never can have enough jumping; but it is ridiculous to see grown- 
up men and women going out of their way to give a public exhibi- 
tion of ignorance or selfishness, unrelieved in most cases by elegance 
of seat or delicacy of hands. Those people must suppose either that 
farmers like seeing their property damaged, or that hurdles grow in 
the hedges, and are to be had for the picking like blackberries—capital 
fun smashing hurdles—and it is notorious that alarms and excursions 
are highly beneficial to ewes heavy with lamb. That a beggar on 
horseback should go to the devil is a matter of no importance, as it 
concerns only the individual beggar and his future entertainer ; but 
an idiot on horseback, hurdle-breaking and sheep-scattering, is of 
very serious importance indeed; such a vast number, too, of idiots go 
out hunting; and worse remains behind, for the knights and dames, 
though not accompanied by a “clump of spears,” are followed by a 
retinue of second horsemen, pad-grooms, and rough-riders, fully 
as formidable for purposes of devastation as were the “free-com- 
panions” of old. Ask any farmer over whose land hounds are in 
the habit of passing, and he will tell you that the servants do 
twice as much mischief as the masters. This nuisanee, however, has 
attained such dimensions, and has become so intolerable that we 
seem to be within sight of a partial remedy. Lord Lonsdale quite 
lately proclaimed in the local press that he considered cub-hunting 
as a more or less private business, and one over which he claimed 
the right to exercise absolute control in the Quorn country, therefore 
he warned those whom it might concern that he would not allow 
any of this caterva servilis to come out with his hounds unless 
in actual attendance on their masters or their masters’ friends. 
He has only to go a step further, as very likely he will, and 
declare this martial law for the rest of the season, and there 
will be abatement and alleviation, if not removal, of one grave 
cause of complaint against foxhunters, for his example would be 
speedily and gladly followed by other Masters of Hounds. It was 
with a neighbouring pack that at the beginning of this season nine 
servants hailing from the same stable came out one morning to 
amuse themselves on their absent employer’s horses; it is said, too, 
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that to accentuate their unwelcome presence, and in defiance of all 
laws, summptuary and esthetic, these nine graceless ones were smok- 
ing pipes! 

The poultry question has always been with us, and has given 
Hunt secretaries more trouble than the rest of their work put to- 
gether; rarely if ever satisfactorily solved, with agricultural depres- 
sion it has become yearly more acute. Formerly the wives and 
daughters of the large farmers would loudly bewail the murder of 
their chickens and ducks, and vow dire vengeance and reprisals 
against Master Fox; he was to be shot, stoned, pitchforked, and 
worried by the house-dog the very next time he came near their 
place; but the threats were never carried into execution. Passing 
sportsmen were still regaled with kindest hospitality, and, oddly 
enough, comparatively few bills for devastation of hen-roosts were 
sent in; they were always coming, but they seldom came. The 
majority of the claims were from cottagers or small holders, and 
were for the most part paid without too grudging an investigation 
of their accuracy. Things are very different now; the ladies can- 
not afford, and do not intend to put up with, the depredations 
caused by an ever increasing number of foxes, and though the 
hospitality is no whit abated and the thirsty hunter can almost 
invariably obtain refreshment at the nearest farmhouse, there is no 
longer any diffidence about poultry-bills, which literally pour in 
from all quarters: it is no exaggeration to say that in most Hunts 
the expenses on this score have been doubled, and show as a very 
heavy item in the annual balance-sheet. The scrutiny of these 
charges is more severe, and they are often referred to experts in 
the various districts, but in the long-run they usually are settled, 
except where gross imposition is detected, and even in such cases 
refusal is often followed by threats, which there is good reason to 
fear are no idle words; for a poultry claim, even where no poultry 
are or have been kept, is looked upon not as wholly dishonest, but 
as a sharp though partly justifiable commercial proceeding. “When 
there be money going, why be I to have none of it ?” would be the 
vernacular expression of the claimant’s feelings. He is exasperated 
not only by detection, but at being deprived of what he regards as 
his share of the plunder. It is clear, therefore, that in this direc- 
tion the Hunt outlay instead of diminishing, is quite certain to 
increase, and that our budgets must be framed on the assumption 
that swpréme de volaille is a standiug dish at the Fox supper- 
table. 

In the great grazing-grounds of the Shires, farmers long ago dis- 
covered that wire was an excellent substitute for oak-railing in 
their ox fences. Why they should ever have deemed it neces- 
sary to strengthen with outworks those blackthorn fortifications 
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is a matter on which sportsmen are insufficiently informed ; but 
wire soon became so popular in the Midlands that the county was 
fast becoming as unrideable as is at this moment the immediate 
neighbourhood of London. Lord Onslow has shown us in a volume 
of the Badminton Library how perfectly horses at the Antipodes 
are trained to jump wire-fences, which are of course visible enough, 
and how they may even be taught by experience to make allow- 
ance for a single wire run through a brush-fence; in other words, to 
chance nothing and top-twig everything. But no horse can ever be 
expected to allow for something he cannot see, on the take off side 
of a fence, so that evidently if riding to hounds was to be anything 
more than galloping along roads or through gates, the wire guard 
must cease to prevail. A wire fund accordingly had to be raised 
for the payment to such farmers as would enter into the arrange- 
ment, of all expenses connected with letting down the wire during 
the winter months and replacing it in the spring. English agri- 
culturists being, as a class, the most good-natured of men, this plan 
was very largely, though far from entirely, successful; enough of 
the country was free from the iron impediment to enable men to 
ride with confidence over large tracts, but there were always plenty 
of places where the occupiers were impracticable, and where jump- 
ing, except for the blissfully ignorant or splendidly reckless, was 
tuboo. Still the danger-spots were pretty well known, for the 
farms being large, the local committee-men who had the manage- 
ment of the modus vivendi had each a comparatively small 
number of persons with whom to treat. 

The “ accursed thing” did not for a time seem to spread beyond 
the Shires. It is spreading rapidly enough now, and the iron is 
entering into the soul of the country—not in its original and 
simple form either. The smooth strand was bad enough, and 
Whyte Melville, the Laureate of the Chase, thought no worse 
thing could befal us. What would he have said could he have 
seen the hideous barbed variety which is now enclosing the land 
in its terrible coils? The wire-fever appears to be both infectious 
and contagious. Oddly enough, the hunting farmers themselves 
enjoy no immunity from the disease. If Farmer A puts a bit of 
the fell serpent round his orchard, where, as he says, perhaps 
justly, no horseman has, or is ever likely to come, Farmer B 
cannot for the life of him resist the temptation of wiring two sides 
of his home-close to protect a growing fence, or, worse still, thus 
defends his boundary hedge—“ a nasty place, which nobody ought 
never to try to jump”; whereupon Farmer C, who never goes out with 
the hounds—who would much rather they did not come on his 
land, but who has hitherto been restrained by neighbourly feeling 
from overt acts of hostility—not unnaturally says, “If A and B, 
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who enjoy themselves hunting, see no harm in wire, why must I, 
who bide at home, refrain from keeping my cattle in after what 
fashion I please?” Soa few more tons of “barbed” are ordered 
and erected—and the plague crescit ewndo. 

There can be no doubt that the present tendency of agriculture 
is in the direction of much smaller areas of occupation. Even in 
these days moderate-sized farms of 150 acres or thereabouts can 
be let readily enough, and those of 100 still more easily. It is. 
only the want of houses that prevents many an estate being freely 
subdivided. Small holdings of from ten to twenty acres are far 
inere numerous than they ,were a few years ago, thus largely 
increasing the number of tenants who will have to be considered 
and dealt with by the foxhunting fraternity. These small occu- 
piers, moreover, though good fellows enough, and fond in their way 
of a bit of sport, rarely, if ever, get on a horse’s back. Hunting has 
no charm for any of them, except as a passing pageant; and if 
they find that wire is the most effectual and economical way of 
keeping their stock within bounds, they will want something very 
tangible in the way of persuasion to make them believe that it is 
their duty, as Christians, to remove peril from their hunting 
neighbours’ path during the winter, or even to warn them by danger- 
signals of the risk they run. 

The position as regards allotment-holders will probably not 
undergo any material alteration, but they cannot be passed over 
altogether in silence. It drives them almost crazy to see their 
crops trampled ; and though harvest-time may reveal no appreciable 
damage, the men of the spade deserve, and, it is hoped, usually get, 
some compensation for their outraged feelings. A subscription for 
this purpose is often got up at the moment, and always has an ex- 
cellent effect. Hunting-men, too—those at least who take heed of 
anything—do, as a rule, avoid galloping over or jumping into the 
Poor-Lots. Nevertheless, “ the little culture” will always have to 
be reckoned with by Hunt managers, for the labourers most em- 
phatically prefer the hounds’ room to their company. 

It is abundantly clear to all who have observed the signs of the 
times that the difficulties and expenses which have for long been 
inseparable from foxhunting, though they have hitherto given 
comparatively little trouble or anxiety, are likely enough in the near 
future to afford a considerable quantity of both, and this quite 
apart from any possibility of confiscatory land legislation, about 
which it is unnecessary to speculate, since if it comes it will pro- 
bably be of a nature to knock hunting on the head altogether. 
Whatever dreams he may secretly cherish, even the most sanguine 
agriculturist does not venture to express more than a very mild 
hope that things may take a turn for the better, invariably adding 
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that they cannot well be worse. To state openly in the market 
place that there is any prospect of a good time for the farmer 
would be considered tantamount to proof and acknowledgment 
of lunacy. Profits, where they exist at all, have been reduced to 
the narrowest margin; farmers, as a consequence, get irritable under 
small losses, which once were regarded with indifference, almost 
with complacency. Of the new men who are coming into occupation 
of smull holdings many will be out of sympathy with the sport, 
and those who feel actively hostile will have less hesitation than 
of yore in expressing and acting on their opinions. 

Now, the one thing about hunting on which there has always 
been complete unanimity, is, that it depends for its existence 
entirely upon the goodwill of the owners and occupiers of the 
land—chiefly on that of the latter—and it is a matter for earnest 
consideration amongst sportsmen how long and by what means 
they may continue to maintain their hold on that goodwill, for 
once it is forfeited the game will be up. It has been often said, and 
is probably true, that farmers mwst benefit indirectly from the 
thousands a year, varying in number according to fashion, spent 
on hunting in their country ; but the gain is so indirect that they 
fail to see it, whereas the hoof-marks of fashion are only too visible. 
The much-advocated “encouragement to agriculturists” by hunt- 
ing-men buying their forage and horses from the farmers over 
whose land they ride has the disadvantage of being only in very 
partial degree practicable. Few farmers keep old oats, still fewer 
—in England, at any rate—breed, or buy, the class of horse which 
sportsmen covet ; fewest of all are those who, when they have the 
raw material, know how to turn it into the manufactured article. 
It would be the vainest of illusions for a man to go down to the 
Country of his adoption expecting to mount himself on the local 
produce. Of course he would prefer buying there to elsewhere. 
But “the nag worth three hundred to carry the Squire” was an 
animal Whyte Melville wrote about oftener than saw. 

Adinirable and advisable is it too to have a pleasant word for, 
and to be on friendly terms with, every farmer, mounted or on foot, 
whom one meets during the day ; but an angry man with a’ pitchfork 
in front of his yard-gates—the only means of egress for an excited 
crowd—is the sort of parsnip that is not buttered with soft words ; 
a couple of sovereigns will be far more efficacious, “and what are 
they among so many ?” 

Yes, to this golden solution we must come at last, and money, 
plenty of it, wisely administered, will be in the end the medium of 
conciliation between the conflicting interests—better, perhaps, to 
use some of it before they begin seriously to conflict. We shall do 
well, therefore, to treat the question as one almost exclusively of 
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pounds, shillings, and pence, and to consider how the necessary 
funds are to be raised against coming emergencies. Nor should 
there be the slightest difficulty about this, although subscrip- 
tions are now required for packs until recently hunted at the 
expense of their Masters, and increased subscriptions are being 
demanded for packs which have always been thus maintained. Yet 
Hunt coffers should be full to overflowing, if the casual and itinerant 
hunting-men were not as a rule the meanest of mortals in the 
matter of trying to get their fun for nothing. Every county at all 
accessible is full of these visitors, for whom any excuse is good 
enough to cause them to drop or decrease their miserable contribu- 
tions, while hydraulic pressure would hardly squeeze an additional 
sovereign out of them. If the huntsman does not ride or the 
hounds do not hunt to the satisfaction of one of these nomads or 
squatters he signifies his displeasure by buttoning-up his pockets. 
If everything goes well, and he has a first-rate season, he urges 
wear and tear of horseflesh and consequent renewal of his stud as 
a reason for further parsimony. It is impossible for anybody who 
has not served on a Hunt committee to imagine the paltry devices 
by which the strangers and sojourners seek to evade giving any- 
thing—adequate payment is practically unheard of—for they are 
fully impressed with the belief that they have a right to gratuitous 
amusement, that their presence is a compliment to the county, and 
blackmail the fittest word for the few sovereigns they grudgingly 
bestow. “Why should I subscribe ?” said one of these gentry to 
an astonished resident; “it’s the business of the landowners to 
keep up the hunting. They are tied down; I can go and hang up 
my hat where I please.” He was more surprised than pleased at 
being asked where he supposed he would be welcome unless he 
did pay. Nevertheless, it is from these wanderers that bon gré, 
mal gré, the supplies will have to be drawn if they are to continue 
to hunt when, as will surely be the case, compensation has to be 
largely paid to non-hunting farmers. The land-owners can hardly 
be called upon for larger pecuniary effort ; most of them subscribe 
very fairly, and a landlord’s subscription by no means covers the 
amount of his outlay for the sake of sport. The cost of a certain 
amount of the damage will always fall upon him—a fact, by the 
way, which causes him when out with hounds to be instinctively 
careful about doing harm—while in a dozen other ways he has to 
bear a hand in the maintenance and support of the pursuit. The 
rovers, on the contrary, if they can evade the requisitions of the 
Hunt secretary, do little or nothing but mischief. So impressed 
with this fact was the Duke of Beaufort a few years ago that he 
politely intimated to the flying squadron, who from a far country 
were wont to pay his hounds a weekly visit, how gratified he would 
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feel by their absence ; though this prohibition must have been 
since withdrawn, if there is truth in a paragraph of a recent num- 
ber of The Sporting and Dramatic News, which states that the 
destroyers are again let loose, and are doing more mischief than 
ever. Yet the writer is certainly wrong in saying that the greater 
part of £2,000 a year is spent in compensating farmers, as that sum 
represents the subscription to the Badminton Hunt; it is just be- 


cause there is no such recouping fund available that the outcry has 
been made. 


An M.F.H. (now dead), celebrated for his firmness of character 
whose country within easy reach of London was largely visited by 
the townsmen, instituted his own tariff of £25, as the amount to 
be levied on all-comers. A man might hunt once without notice 
being taken ; if he repeated the visit he was accosted with, “No 
doubt, sir, when you get home you will remember to send your 
subscription of £25,” or some equally direct reminder. People 
grumbled, not more than they do in other places, at being asked 
for £2; but they paid, or they stayed away, usually the former, 
and they did not attempt to pay at a lower rate, knowing that it 
would be useless. There is no reason at all except false shame 
(from which failing the above-mentioned hero was wholly free) 
why this system should not be enforced in all Hunts, only perhaps 
ona graduated scale; at present a subscription of £50 a year is 
regarded as magnificent; perhaps it is, considering that it is usually 
only given by poor men; but it ought to be quite an ordinary 
contribution, and hundreds from men who hunt four or five days 
a week should be as plentiful as are ponies at present. The plea, 
which is considered unanswerable, “ Why, if I subscribed a hundred 
I must give up one of my horses,” is worth nothing, and should be 
met with the reply, “ Well, give up one or two for that matter. 
Who are you that you should have happy hunting-grounds pro- 
vided for nothing?” The circulation amongst subscribers of a 
Hunt balance-sheet, though necessary, sometimes tends to promote 
stinginess ; the shy parter sees perhaps that two or three hundred 
pounds have been carried forward, and decides at once that he 
can save a bit next year, there being more money than is 
wanted. His reasoning and decision are alike erroneous. No 
Hunt ought to live from hand to mouth, and all ought to be form- 
ing a reserve, a war-chest in fact, as provision for unforeseen con- 
tingencies. There will be plenty of need for it ere many years 
have elapsed. And this provision ought to be, and can be made, if 
those who come to hunt are forced to pay, not according to their 
niggardly dispositions, but in proportion to the number of days 
they go out; or failing thus to pay, are requested point-blank to 
make themselves scarce. Ifa few determined Masters of Hounds 
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entered into a solemn league and covenant, the thing would be 
done, for the weak-kneed brethren would be obliged to join lest they 
should be trampled out of existence by the evicted hordes of free- 
booters. Money would flow in, once men found that they simply 
were not allowed to hunt for nothing. Hunt committees would 
everywhere have in their hands means well-nigh infallible for 
pacifying and persuading malcontents, and if farmers were satisfied 
that actual loss would be made good, much of the malignant wire 
would disappear, the feeling of resentment as at hostile invasion 
would cease, and Foxhunting and Farming for years to come be 
coupled as a toast at agricultural dinners. 

Therefore, let Admiral Rous’s well-known word of command go 
forth, “ Hands in pockets Gentlemen.” 


SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE. 


OVER PRODUCTION IN THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


NoruinG is more remarkable than the difference between the 
present day and twenty or thirty years ago, in the matter of the 
place of music in the ordinary life of English people. From the 
least among cultivated nations, in respect of any national recog- 
nition of the tuneful art, England has become, if not a foremost 
power, yet a factor that cannot be neglected in the musical history 
of the time. It is unfortunately true that the best of our living 
composers are still unknown to the majority of foreign musicians, 
but none who have the opportunity of forming a judgment will 
deny that, not only a small group of men of high attainment, 
but an astonishing number of capable or promising writers, now 
represent the highest development of music in England, by whose 
effort their country is qualifying for a place of equal eminence with 
that which she possessed in the days of Elizabeth, when music 
was as much a national heritage as it was until lately in Germany. 
Before this renaissance of national music, we had for many genera- 
tions been accustomed to procure our music from outside, and our 
position of happy hunting-ground for every class of foreign artist 
will not be soon or easily broken up. The standard of foreign aspir- 
ants naturally becomes higher as a greater and better taste spreads 
itself through the nation; but their number does not lessen, so 
that the supply of musical performers has nowadays a double 
source, while the demand for concerts, though indisputably far 
greater than it was, is yet out of all proportion less than the supply, 
In the overstocked condition of all professions and most trades it 
was only to be expected that music should share; but the foreign 
competition, added to the great increase in manifestations of native 
skill or genius, makes the condition of things at the present mo- 
ment most serious. 

Probably only a few guileless persons in country neighbourhoods 
still cling to the idea that people make money by the ordinary 
concert given in London, that is, the kind of concert which has 
most artistic value or most interest for lovers of music. An 
orchestral conductor may in the course of many unprofitable 
seasons gradually form an audience of paying subscribers, and 
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ultimately make his concerts self-supporting ; but the balance 
of profit even after the undertaking has achieved success is such 
as would be considered ludicrously small by financial experts. 
And if the larger concerts do not pay, the smaller affairs in 
which one performer's name figures as “giving the concert” are 
scarcely nearer the point of solvency, if the thing is looked at 
soberly. For though the concert-giver usually makes what seems 
a large sum, he is laid under so many obligations to the artists 
who have helped him gratuitously, and to the kind “ patrons” 
who have taken tickets, that the net pecuniary advantage to 
himself is uncommonly small. What seems like an interchange 
of civilities between artists is as a matter of business nothing 
more nor less than a mutual mortgage of services. I do not for 
& moment mean to imply that so sordid a view is commonly taken 
by artists, who as a rule are the kindliest of the human race in 
such respects as these, and who, to put the thing on lower grounds, 
know well that it is to their advantage to be heard under any con- 
ditions. Nor does this mutual benefit plan press at all heavily 
on the majority of singers or players; what must make many 
popular artists’ lives a burden to them is the continual stream of 
applications for gratuitous appearances, applications based on every 
imaginable plea, and entirely apart from the honest request for 
assistance in entertainments professedly charitable in their object. 
The amount of gratuitous appearances that the best and most 
successful performers in the musical world are induced or com- 
pelled to undertake would greatly surprise the amateurs who 
think they know all about the conditions of the profession. 

If the financial position of apparently successful concerts is not 
more satisfactory than this,—and with the exception of the recitals 
and concerts given by the popular idol of the moment, the estimate 
is not untrue,—that of the partially successful concert is simply 
appalling, without taking any count of the dismal failures which 
in some cases are not undeserved, and the loss on which may be 
held by political economists to be a salutary lesson to the overbold 
performer. It is no secret that the late Walter Bache, who held a 
high position among English pianists, used to expect and calculate 
upon a loss of about £100 on his annual concert, sacrificing that 
sum every year to his self-appointed mission of popularizing the 
most “advanced” compositions of his teacher and hero, Franz 
Liszt; and many another player of recognized standing un- 
hampered by so forlorn a hope as his has been heard to say “I 
cannot afford to give arecital this year.” Upon the troops of luck- 
less Germans who year by year try their fortunes in London, only 
to leave it poorer than when they came, we need not lavish our 
pity, for in nearly all foreign countries an appearance in London, 
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backed by some foolishly tolerant notice in an obscure newspaper, 
is among the performer’s most valuable credentials, and may be 
looked upon in the light of an asset, in spite of the monetary loss it 
has entailed. 

Viewed as a commercial speculation, then, concert-giving, were 
that the only branch of the profession, is clearly a perfectly hollow 
concern; but it is generally held, and not without reason, that a 
performer regularly before the public stands a better chance of 
getting pupils than one who never faces an audience. It is at 
least as likely as not that an artist who does nothing but teach 
should be a more efficient master than the other; and the most 
successful teachers are undoubtedly those who have given up their 
lives to this and nothing else. But the ordinary parent or guardian 
of agirl with a “ turn for music” will very probably make his choice 
of a teacher from those to whom he listens with the greatest 
pleasure, forgetting that executive skill and the gift of imparting 
knowledge are more often found separate than together. The 
partially successful artist, then, is wont to fall back upon such 
teaching as he can get, if he wants to make a livelihood out of his 
profession; and so enormous is the number of those who wish to 
take music-lessons, if not to “ goin for” music thoroughly, that the 
moderately efficient teachers have hitherto had small reason to 
despair of getting profitable pupils. These worthy people, however, 
will before long be singing a very different song, in fact, some- 
thing very like a repetition of the dirge performed by the respect- 
able “gentlewomen” of the last generation, who, after taking to 
teaching music for a living on the strength of a dozen lessons taken 
when they were young and comfortably off, found their circle of 
pupils diminishing as the taste for music widened and deepened. 
For such as these, the increase in the number and the rise in 
efficiency of the regular schools of music, has been their doom, for 
not merely in London, where the “ decayed-lady teacher” never 
flourished, but in every country town, the standard of taste has 
left them far behind, and nearly all such centres of their employ- 
ment are now “worked” either by actual representatives of the 
great educational institutions of London, or their places are filled 
by younger artists educated at such places as the Royal Academy 
of Music or the Royal College of Music, the principle of whose joint 
organization, in the matter of local examinations and the like, has 
been doing a most important work all over England during the 
short time of its existence. That inefficient teachers of art should 
have the bread taken out of their mouths is not a legitimate 
subject for regret, though hard cases could no doubt be cited, just 
as they can against such a work as that done by the organization 
of charity. Nor does the Associated Board exist mainly in order to 
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impoverish the class of quasi-amateur teachers. Rather are its 
energies directed, and worthily directed, against a host of com- 
mercial institutions which profess to provide a complete musical 
curriculum on “advantageous terms,” and which grant bogus 
degrees in exchange for substantial sums of money from un- 
fortunate victims of artistic ambition, who imagine that a set of 
fancy initials will procure them a chance of the prizes of the profes- 
sion. Ido not for a moment mean to imply that the two great 
institutions I have mentioned have a monopoly of artistic as opposed 
to commercial education in music; but they are by position the 
representative bodies among the music schools that have a right 
to exist. 

No doubt it may be maintained that these institutions, worthy 
and unworthy alike, are the main and direct cause of the over- 
crowded state of the profession, a state which promises to become 
far graver than it is at present. Every year that passes sees a 
whole stream of young people enter the profession from each one 
of these schools, professedly equipped for their work, and ready to 
fight their way to success. And with the increased prosperity of 
the schools, and the prolongation of those “bad times” which are 
forcing young people of gentle birth to seek profitable employment, 
the numbers are ever swelling, until the most casual observer can- 
not but regard with dismay the prospect of the future. There is 
no blinking the fact that a severe struggle for existence must ensue, 
and at no distant date. : 

If we could only regard the schools as fostering a fictitious or 
bubble commerce, as creating a supply for which there was no 
corresponding demand, or as ultimately likely to increase the pres- 
sure of life upon their scholars, the remedy would be obvious 
though unpleasant; they must be swept away, or suspended until 
due proportion could be secured between the two quantities. But 
this is by no means the case. The manifestations of musical ability 
which in all departments of the art but one, are yearly being 
brought to light through the agency of the schools point to talent 
which will not be gainsaid, and it is surely better to encourage it and 
train it properly than to leave it to haphazard teaching under 
which it could never develop at all. And although the existence 
of the purely commercial schools is at present a very serious diffi- 
culty, yet the commercial impulse which is at present sending 
numerous incompetent performers into the profession will turn 
itself into other channels as soon as it becomes an established fact 
that music is a failure from the commercial point of view. There 
will always be a class of perfectly incompetent musicians who prey 
upon the ignorance of persons in every grade of society, and to 
whom music is palpably nothing but a trade; but already the 
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present generation of these are driving not half so good a business 
as their predecessors in the same line of commerce. One of the 
reasons why it was such a capital trade was that, unlike all other 
branches of mercantile enterprise, the prices were virtually un- 
fluctuating. 

And here we come to what seems to me to be the most prac- 
tical, if not the only practical remedy for the existing state of 
things. There must be a general lowering of artists’ terms. Un- 
palatable as it may seem to the artists themselves, I cannot but 
think that many of them will see that such a course would be 
for their ultimate advantage. For in the present condition of 
affairs, all but a very few favoured individuals only receive their 
professed fee on a comparatively small number of occasions. Of 
course, a lowering of fees must be accompanied by a general 
determination to abstain from gratuitous performance in public. 
I am certain that many artists would actually gain by reducing 
their fees to one-fifth of what they now are, even if this reduction 
failed to procure them a single extra engagement. Out of six 
appearances, it is not too much to say that many singers receive 
their full terms not more than once; and a simple calculation 
will demonstrate that it is better policy to receive one guinea for 
‘each of the six than to sing for nothing five times for a fee of five 
‘guineas on the sixth occasion. I should not attempt the hopeless 
task of trying to induce the idols of the public to alter their terms 
in any way, for these lucky mortals can make pretty much what 
bargain they like; but in the case not only of the rank and file 
of the profession, but even of artists of position, I believe the 
alteration would be wholly for their good. There can be little 
‘doubt that something of the sort would have been done before 
‘this, were it not that musicians are on the one hand of so jealous 
a disposition that they would not willingly admit to each other 
the unsatisfactory state of their finances, and on the other too 
sensitive to incur the suspicion of attempting to undersell each 
other. One desirable result the change of the rate of musical pay 
would have, and that immediately: the crowd of incompetent and 
expectant foreigners who pay us intermittent visits would be re- 
duced as if by magic, in exact proportion to the amount of re- 
duction that might be agreed upon among the English artists. 
The suggested reduction to one-fifth of the present scale of fees 
would about bring the English terms on a level with those of 
Germany, making due allowance for the difference in the price of 
living between the two countries, a difference, be it observed, that 
is generally left out of the calculations of the Germans, who are 
-ulured by the mention of a figure of unimagined magnitude. 


Such a reduction as I have suggested, or a far less important 
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modification of terms than this, would have another excellent re- 
sult, both upon musicians and the public, for it would make it 
possible for people of ordinary means to engage a party of instru- 
mentalists to give performances of chamber music in moderately 
sized rooms, and before a suitably small number of listeners, a 
fashion which I venture to predict would have an important result 
on the standard of ensemble in such music, as well as on the taste 
of many who, perhaps for the first time in their lives, would listen 
to chamber music in its intended surroundings. 

I spoke a little while ago of the advance in talent displayed in 
every department of music but one. It can hardly be necessary to 
explain that the exception referred to was the vocal art. In the 
present atmosphere of musical training it is quite certain that 
vocalists do not flourish ; for one thing the tendency of modern 
music is all against that kind of composition in which singers used 
most to delight, and which provided them with their principal 
artistic diet. The roulades ofa day that is dead were perfect train- 
ing for the voice, and were only really objectionable when they 
occupied the place of real music. Now that a different ideal is set 
up, these excellent exercises have almost entirely gone out of 
fashion, and young and tender voices are ruined or broken on 
intellectual compositions that they cannot grasp or interpret. It 
is notoriously far easier to make a silk purse out of asow’s ear than. 
to transform a singer into a musician, and in nine cases out of ten, 
either the student rebels against the training, and warbles his be- 
loved nonsense to the delight of his amateur friends and the most 
indulgent section of the public, or develops into an admirable 
musician without a scrap of voice. The question of the battle 
between vocal and intellectual training is too large a question to 
be discussed here, but it may be pointed out, that the few artists 
who manage by the help of a peculiarly happy combination of 
circumstances, to learn the art of intelligent expression without 
losing the beauty of voice that is the gift of nature, need fear no 
undue competition. “There is always room at the top,” is a say- 
ing that is no less true of the musical than of any other profession, 
and after all, really fine singers, or for that matter, players either, 
have never yet been a drug in the market. 


J. A. Futter 


POLITICAL PROPHECY AND SOCIOLOGY. 


“Or all the mistakes that men commt,” says George Eliot, 
“ prophecy is the most gratuitous.” The epigrain is effective, and 
convenient for quotation when one does not wish to commit one- 
self to a forecast of events. But, unless we take the word prophecy 
in a very special and narrow sense, it is surely an audacious inver- 
sion of the truth such as only genius could successfully venture 
on. It rather seems to me that among the countless mistaken 
utfirmations which man makes 


‘Sole judge of truth, through endless error hurl’d,” 


those which relate directly or indirectly to the future are the only 
ones which are not gratuitous. When we make positive state- 
ments as to unimportant details of past history—e.g., as to the place 
at which, or the manner in which, the Battle of Hastings was fought 
—we incur a risk of error which may fairly be called gratuitous. 
And if this cannot be said of all our statements as to past events, 
this is only because and so far as our conception of such events 
may conceivably affect some historical generalization by which 
political science—when it comes to be constructed—may furnish 
guidance for the future conduct of human beings. All rational 
action is based on belief of what is going to happen: all experts in 
all practical callings are always prophesying. ‘The physician who 
orders a dose, the engineer who determines the structure of a 
bridge, no less than the statesman who proposes a tax, can only 
justify what they do by predicting the effects of their respective 
measures. 

It may be said that these predictions are of proximate events, 
and that gratuitous error comes in when we try to prophesy far 
ahead, beyond the needs of practice. But it is surely very difficult 
to draw the line. Man is an animal of large discourse; in an 
early stage of civilization he begins to take an interest in his 
posterity and in the welfare of his tribe; with advancing civi- 
lization his interests extend, and the further they extend the 
more remote becomes the future by his conception of which 
his acts and feelings are influenced. It is perhaps gratuitous to 
trouble ourselves about the ultimate refrigeration of the solar 
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system—though I believe that the prospect of it seriously de- 
presses some highly educated persons—but no one can say that 
the probable exhaustion of our coal mines in the course of a cen- 
tury or two is not a matter of practical concern to Englishmen. 

These reflections are, I fear, too obvious to be interesting; but 
it is somewhat less of a platitude to remark how much the im- 
portance of prophecy has increased, for the present generation, 
through the increasing prevalence of the “ historical method” ot 
dealing with political and social questions. So long as unhistorical 
ideals are dominant—so long as men believe in the construction 
of a social order based on eternal and immutable principles ot 
natural justice, which determine the only legitimate form of 
government and define the only legitimate sphere of its opera- 
tions—any prophecy of what is coming can only affect their view 
of what ought to be done in a secondary and subordinate way. 
The plan of their work is laid down independently of all forecasts 
of wind and weather: it will be prudent, no doubt, to take account 
of any interruptions which these intrusive forces may cause, but 
they cannot modify the architectural design on which the social 
edifice is to be constructed. But the spread of the historical 
method, with its accompanying conviction of the relativity of all 
political construction to the changing condition and circumstances 
of society, inevitably destroys the belief in a polity eternally and 
immutably just: and in many sanguine minds it tends to substi- 
tute for this a belief in progress, which fuses the notion of what 
ought to be and what will be into one dominant conception of a 
“good time coming”—believed to be good because it is coming, 
quite as much as it is believed to be coming because it is good. 
And even minds less sanguine, less confident that the process ot 
human history is a continual progress from worse to better, are 
naturally led by the same line of thought to accept unresistingly 
a future which they cannot find altogether satisfactory to their 
desires and aspirations. For no sensible person wishes to row 
against the stream, unless he has a very decided conviction that. 
the stream is going the wrong way ; and even then, if the stream 
is in the long run irresistible, the duty of putting off the evil day 
is dreary and unattractive. If we are certainly going to “shoot 
Niagara,” what matters it whether the catastrophe comes a little 
sooner or a little later? Let us drop the oars, enjoy the scenery, 
shoot, and have it over. 

In this way what Matthew Arnold called the “policy of the 
jumping cat” comes to be invested by the historical method with 
a certain melancholy dignity; it presents itself as an inevitable 
result of a wide vision of truth, a refined adaptation of highly 
cultivated individuals to their social environment. When this atti- 
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tude of mind is widely prevalent among educated persons generally, 
innovators whose social and political ideals are really in their in- 
ception quite unhistorical, are naturally led to adopt the historical 
method as an instrument of persuasion. In order to induce the 
world to accept any change that they desire, they endeavour to 
show that the whole course of history has been preparing the way 
for it—whether “it” is the reconciliation of Science and Religion, 
or the complete realization of Democracy, or the fuller perfection 
of Individualism, or the final triumph of Collectivism. The vast, 
aggregate of past events—many of them half-known and more half- 
understood—which makes up what we call history, affords a malle- 
able material for the application of this procedure: by judicious 
selection and well-arranged emphasis, by ignoring inconvenient 
facts and filling the gaps of knowledge with convenient conjectures 
—it is astonishing how easy it is plausibly to represent any desired 
result as the last inevitable outcome of the operation of the laws 
of social development; the last term of a series of which the 
formula is known to the properly instructed historian. 

Prophesying of this kind is not by any means “ gratuitous”; but 
it may be dangerous: it is certainly liable to fill the mind of the 
confiding reader with a vain illusion of knowledge. The object, 
accordingly, of my present paper is not to stop such prophesying 
—which it would be futile to attempt—nor to argue that one pro- 
phet is as likely to be right as another—which would be a paradox 
opposed to common experience—but to endeavour to make clear 
the limitations within which the guidance offered by such fore- 
casts may reasonably be accepted. 

I will begin by remarking that prophecies are not always put 
forward, even by the most highly educated prophets, as based on a 
scientific grasp of the laws of social evolution. Indeed, in the most 
impressive book of a prophetic nature which has appeared in 
England for many years—I mean Pearson’s “National Life and 
Character ”*—the prophecies are not announced with any such 
pretensions; they always rest on a simply empirical basis, and only 
distinguish themselves from the common run of such forecasts by 
the remarkably wide and full knowledge of relevant historical 
facts which the writer shows, and the masterly skill with which the 
facts are selected and grouped. His predictions are almost always 
interesting, and sometimes, I think, reach a degree of probability 
sufficient to give them a real practical value. At the same time, in 
spite of Mr. Pearson’s masterly handling, or perhaps all the more on 
account of it, I know no book which brings home to one more forcibly 

* Published 1893 (Macmillan and Co.), I must take this opportunity of express - 


ing my deep sense of the loss which the scientific study of politics has sustained 
hrough the recent premature death of this remarkable writer, 
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the imperfection of all such empirical forecasts. Such predictions 
may be classed under two heads, in respect of the general procedure 
employed in them; they either proceed on the assumption that 
what is will continue to be, or that what has happened will happen 
again. Each procedure is, under proper conditions and limitations, 
quite legitimate when we are only aiming at a probable conclu- 
sion; but each has its own imperfections, which, though they are 
tolerably obvious, I may briefly analyse and illustrate from the 
work just mentioned. 

I do not wish to exaggerate these imperfections. The assump- 
tion that what is will continue to be, is even in its crudest form, one 
which the most enlightened persons continually make with 
practical success in their political forecasts: for under ordinary 
circumstances the amount of change that takes place in the 
structure even of a modern political society, and the functioning 
of its organs, is not great in proportion to what remains un- 
changed within the periods to which such forecasts usually relate. 
And, of course, as our statistical knowledge increases, through 
the greater amount of labour and the improved methods applied to 
the .ascertainment of present social facts, the degree of precision 
with which we can predict these facts in the proximate future will 
proportionately grow. Thus we can predict pretty confidently 
about how many children will be born next year, about how many 
of them will go to school, about how much they will know when 
they leave school, about how many will marry, about how many 
will be tried for murder, and about how many will be con- 
victed. Still, we do not, of course, assume that any of these 
numerical proportions will remain unchanged. The best know- 
ledge of history, even if confined to current history, prevents 
us from accepting the proposition that what has been will 
be, in its crudest form, in which it excludes change. It is 
in the more refined form of the expectation that a process of 
change in a certain direction, which we can trace in past history 
up to our own time, will continue in the future in the same 
direction, that this assumption is liable to be too easily accepted 
by educated persons. I think that Mr. Pearson relied on it some- 
what too much. After giving some striking instances of false and 
true prophecies, he concludes that “the power of divination among 
men seems rather to concern itself with general laws,” and that we 
are “fairly successful in ascertaining a general law of progress.” 
Accordingly, he proceeds to forecast confidently certain important 
changes in English national character, which, though he does not 
precisely date them, must, according to his reasoning, require a 
considerable time. 


Now, firstly, I think that the mere ascertainment of the direction 
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in which society generally has been moving within a certain period, 
especially in respect of important features of national character, 
is more difficult than is often supposed ; owing to the great com- 
plexity of the whole social movement of thought and feeling and 
the very imperfect knowledge of it that even the most instructed 
student of social facts can possess. But grant that the direction 
in which our social world has moved up to the present time has 
been correctly ascertained, still, until we have grasped the law of 
the whole course of development we can have no certainty that 
the movement is not going to change. And I think that here we 
may conveniently bring the other form of the empirical prophecy— 
the assumption that what has happened will happen again—to show 
the extent of the liability to error involved in the assumption that 
we can infer, empirically, the movement of change in the future 
from its movement in the past. 

Mr. Pearson found that in the last twenty years—I do not think 
that the experience on which he based his forecast goes further 
back—the functions of Government have shown a tendency to 
expand (especially in the Colony of Victoria): he also found that 
the influence of religion has shown a tendency to diminish, especially 
the belief in a future life, which our age tends to regard as “nothing 
more than a fanciful and unimportant probability ” : and, assuming 
these tendencies to continue, he predicted certain depressing effects 
on national life and character. Now, the tendency to Socialism is 
undeniable ; and I am not prepared to deny that a drift to secu- 
larism is traceable in what may be in a wide sense called the 
educated classes ; and I should quite agree with Mr. Pearson, that 
if both tendencies together continue operating long enough they are 
likely to affect our national character very seriously. But I hesitate 
to infer confidently that this effect will be produced, when I reflect 
how short a time it is since a more fully developed Individualism 
seemed to thoughtful minds “in the van of progress,” and how im- 
possible it would practically have been to prophesy on empirical 
grounds any one of the revivals of religious sentiment that have 
taken place during the history of Christianity. 

As for the first point, we have only to look at our most eminent 
living philosopher, Herbert Spencer, who stands before us as an 
impressive survival of the drift of thought in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. He formed, before 1850, the opinion that 
a completed Individualism was the ultimate goal of human 
progress; and to this opinion he remains true in 1894, re- 
garding the Socialistic drift of the last twenty years as a lament- 
able temporary divergence from the true and main movement of 
political thought and fact. It seems at least not improbable that 
some of the ardent youths who are now expecting the salvation of 
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society through the triumph of Collectivism, may, before they reach 
old age, find themselves similarly contemplating the receding tide 
of public opinion. 

As to the second point, let us consider the greatest change that 
West-European Christianity has seen—the Reformation. Is it not 
a historical commonplace that the tendency towards a practically 
secular view of human life has rarely been more marked than it was 
in the educated class—including the leading clergy of the most 
civilized country in Europe—in the age that preceded Luther ? 
As Clough aptly says, in an ironical passage, “ Luther made a 
sad mistake: he did not see how Leo X. and Co. were quietly 
clearing away worn-out superstitions. 

He must, forsooth, make a fuss, and distend his huge Wittenberg lungs, and 

Bring back theology once yet again in a flood upon Europe.” 

Why should not another Luther, adapted to modern intellectual 
and social conditions, have a similar effect now ? 

I do not use these instances to predict either a new Reformation 
or a reaction to the Individualistic ideal; indeed, I regard prophecies, 
based on analogous historic cases—except when they are very care- 
fully selected from comparatively recent history—as generally more 
untrustworthy than prophecies based on observation of current 
drift and tendency. For such analogies are always very imperfect. 
The history of civilized man is a process of change, usually, no 
doubt, gradual, but still sufficiently rapid to establish profound 
differences between any two stages separated by a considerable 
interval of time; so that even where a new phase shows an impres- 
sive resemblance in certain characteristics to some antecedent 
phase, this analogy can hardly ever be sufficient to justify a confi- 
dent prediction. 

Let us take, for example, an analogy that has been extensively 
used in political discussions. From the time of Montesquieu and 
Rousseau, down to the time of Sir Henry Maine, a leading place has 
been given in such discussions to the consideration of democracy, 
as known to us from Greek and Roman history. It has been 
apparently assuined that a study of this previous experience is 
likely to throw important light on the process of change now going 
on in West-European States. Now, I am far from thinking that 
such a study is not highly interesting and suggestive; since an in- 
structive parallel may certainly be traced between the successive 
stages in the more rapid development of the City-States of ancient 
Greece and Italy, and the successive stages in the slower develop- 
ment of the Country-States of modern Europe. But before we 
allow ourselves to draw any practical inferences from this analogy, 
it is obviously necessary to take full account of the important 
differences between Greco-Roman political conditions and those 
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of West-European States—the difference between direct and repre- 
sentative Democracy; the change in the conditions and estimation 
of industry; the difference due to slavery, which excluded abso- 
lutely from political rights a large portion of the manual labour 
class in the most democratic of ancient communities ; the difference 
in religious organization, and the yet profounder differences in the 
nature of the influence exercised by religion on the life of indi- 
viduals. One who duly considers these differences may, doubtless, 
still find a knowledge of the phenomena of Greek democracy 
useful in the way of suggestion and warning: but he will hardly 
venture to use this knowledge as the basis of a prophecy, unless he 
holds himself to have grasped the fundamental laws of the whole 
process of political and social development. 

This leads us back to the question which I first raised. Can we 
ascertain from past history the fundamental laws of social evolution 
asa whole? I have tried to show that only a positive answer to 
this question can justify us in confidently forecasting the future of 
society for any considerable way ahead. Can we give such an 
answer? To put it otherwise, Is the “ social dynamics” of which 
we have heard so much for half a century, a science really estab- 
lished and constructed, and not merely adumbrated ?—I do not, of 
course, mean completely constructed, but constructed sufficiently 
for prevision. It may seem daring to deny this in view of volumi- 
nous and pretentious works that we possess on the subject, whose 
methods and conclusions I cannot of course attempt here to criticize 
methodically. But fortunately there is a simple criterion of the 
effective establishment of a science—laid down by the original and 
powerful thinker who must certainly be regarded as the founder of the 
science of society, if there is such a science—the test of Consensus 
of experts and Continuity of scientific work. “ When,” says Comte, 
“ we find that recent works, instead of being the result and develop- 
ment of what has gone before, have a character as personal as that 
of their authors, and bring the most fundamental ideas into ques- 
tion,” then, he assures us, we may be certain that we are not deal- 
ing with any doctrine deserving the name of positive science. Now, 
if we accept this criterion, it is easy to show that the social science is 
not yet effectively constructed—at least so far as the department of 
“social dynamics” is concerned—since it is certain that every 
writer on the subject does exactly what is described in the above 
sentence: he starts de novoand builds on his own foundation. 

As evidence of this I may refer to a vigorously-written and stimu- 
lating book of which, as I understand, several thousand copies have 
been sold, and which has much impressed the reviewers—I mean 
Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s treatise on Social Evolution. 

Mr. Kidd begins by “confessing ”—with the frankness with which 
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each successive sociologist has hitherto confessed the deficiencies of 
his predecessors—that “there is no science of human society 
properly so-called”: “From Herbert Spencer in England,’—who, in 
Mr. Kidd’s view, has thrown but “little practical light on the social 
problems of our time ”—“to Schiffle in Germany, we have every 
possible and perplexing variety of opinion.” In short “science has 
obviously no clear perception of the nature of the social evolution 
we are undergoing”; and “has made no serious attempt to explain 
the phenomenon of our Western Civilization.” This he considers to 
be, at least in part, the fault of “ the historian,” who usually is de- 
pressingly reluctant to generalize and obstinately refuses to predict. 
« The historian takes us through events of the past, through the 
rise and decline of great civilizations, . . . . through asocial 
development which is evidently progressing in some definite direc- 
tion, and sets us down at last with our faces to the future with 
scarcely a hint as to any law underlying it at all, or indication as to 
where our civilization is tending.” It is thus left for the biologist 
-—or rather the amateur equipped with the latest and most contro- 
verted results of biological speculation—to rush in where the 
historian fears to tread, and tell us what history really means, and 
what it is all coming to. 

Now, personally, I have some sympathy with the complaint here 
brought against historians; I often find myself wishing that of the 
great volume_of energy that is now being thrown into the study of 
history, a somewhat larger portion was devoted to the comparison 
and systematization of facts already known, and somewhat less to 
the ascertainment of new facts. But probably everyone, who has 
done anything which may by a stretch be called research in any 
departments of history, will be able also to sympathize with the 
reluctance of the professional historian to perform the task which 
Mr. Kidd demands of him. For such a student is likely to have 
gone through an experience of the following kind. At the first 
stage of his knowledge,—i.e., when he has studied his subject in 
one or more of the general histories of the period, it yields to his 
mind an ample crop of impressive generalizations; he seems to 
know not only what happened but why it happened, and is ready 
to formulate sociological laws in abundance. Then when he has 
begun to feel more or less at home among the original authorities, 
he finds his confidence in this formulation diminish; he notices 
facts which his formule do not satisfactorily explain, and inevit- 
able gaps in his knowledge which make his first insight into causes 
appear superficial This process goes on; and ultimately the 
generalizations to which he still clings appear so reduced in 
number, so far from certain, so loaded with qualifications and 
reserves, so inadequate to the full complexity of the facts, that he 
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feels inclined to postpone offering them for the enlightenment of 
mankind. Now, if some such process as this is a common ex- 
perience of professional students of history, and if they thus come 
habitually to distrust and severely to control their own tendency 
to generalize, much more are they likely to distrust the generali- 
zations of the professional sociologist, whose knowledge is apt 
to be distinguished rather by range than by depth or accuracy. 
If I am right in thus characterizing the general attitude of the 
historian towards the sociologist, I fear it is likely to be confirmed 
rather than modified by a study of the remarkable chapters in which 
Mr. Kidd sketches the development of western civilization. 

The historian will here learn, for example, that “in Rome occu- 
pations connected with agriculture were regarded as unworthy of 
‘freemen,’ and that ‘the freemen of Rome could hardly be said 
to work ; they fought and lived on the produce of fighting’;” and he 
will wonder what manual of Roman History Mr. Kidd has been 
using, whether it left out the familiar story of Cincinnatus, whether 
it mentioned Cato, what account it gave of the struggle between 
patricians and plebeians, of the Licinio-Sextian laws, and of the 
colonization system of Rome. Again, he will learn that in all the 
Greek city States “ the ruling classes had a single feature incommon, 
their military origin . . . they represented the party which had 
imposed its rule by force on the rest of the community”; and he will 
perhaps envy the boldness of conjecture which has illuminated the 
history of (e.g.) Attica for the special benefit of Mr. Kidd. Pass- 
ing to medieval history, he will find that “among all the western 
peoples there has been a slow but sure extinction of the absolute 
power possessed under military rule by the hand of the State” ; 
and will vainly try to divine what account of the feudal system has 
fallen under Mr. Kidd’s notice. His perplexity will be at its 
height when he finds that in spite of this absolute power of the 
military head of the State, Western Europe has become in the 
twelfth century a vast theocracy in which the “church is omni- 
potent,” one result of which is that “all the attainments of the 
Greek and Roman genius are buried out of sight”: and he will 
ask himself—to take one point among many—whether Mr. Kidd 
has really never heard of the throng of students from all parts of 
Europe to hear the teaching of Jurisprudence at Bologna in the 
twelfth century, or whether he is under the impression that 
Irnerius and his successors lectured exclusively on the Canon 
Law! 

I might add similar statements with regard to more modern 
times ; but I have said enough to explain why I think that the 
historian, after reading Mr. Kidd, will be more than ever inclined to 
draw a sharp line between his own methods and those of the would- 
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be sociologist ; and will hardly take much interest in any prediction 
of the future founded on such knowledge of the past as the speci- 
mens above quoted exemplify. It may be replied, perhaps, by 
the admirers of Mr. Kidd, that this only shows the historian’s 
pedantic habit of laying stress on details ; and that the main argu- 
ment of Mr. Kidd’s historical chapters—the demonstration of the 
importance of Christianity in the growth of West-European civil- 
ization—remains unaffected. Let us turn, then, to his main argu- 
ment. 

According to Mr. Kidd the central feature of human history 
is the struggle of man, “moved by a profound social instinct” to- 
keep his reason under by the aid of religion, and thus prevent the 
suspension of progress which the unchecked exercise of reason 
would inevitably cause. When Christianity was born, religion in 
the Roman dominion was practically dead, and consequently 
Roman civilization had commenced to die; but with Christianity 
came a “ fierce ebullition of life” of which the “amorphous vigour ” 
was so great that several centuries have to pass away before we can 
see what it was destined to build up. At length in the twelfth 
century A.D. reason is effectually subdued; and in the “ European 
Theocracy of the fourteenth century” the “ultra-rational sanction” 
of the “ altruistic ideal ”—which it was the distinctive characteristic 
of Christianity to exalt—has attained “a strength and influence 
never before known.” Then in the sixteenth century the “immense 
body of altruistic feelings” generated by Christianity is “liberated 
with the practical life of the people affected by” the Reformation : 
so that henceforward the evolutionist notes the greater develop- 
ment of altruistic sentiments in Protestant nations. 

There is much that is true in this historic survey and much that is. 
new; the difficulty is to find anything that is both. The fundamental 
importance of the Christian Church, in the long process of building 
up the West-European State-system, is a truth not left for Mr. Kidd 
to enforce: but I conceive that the movement towards Theocracy 
in the Middle Ages is essentially connected with the success of the 
Church in dominating the political disorder caused by Teutonic 
invasions and conquests. In the fresh life of civilization ultimately 
exhibited in this system of States, the influence of Christianity is 
doubtless an indispensable factor; but the fresh material furnished 
by the Teutonic invaders would appear to be no less essential. Mr. 
Kidd, however, seems to treat the barbarian irruptions and their 
consequences as a “negligeable quantity”; but on this view he was. 
surely bound to show that Christianity had the vitalizing effect 
that he attributes to it in the older political society in which it 
had its origin: and it is difficult to imagine how he would try to 
show this, with regard to either of the two portions of the Roman 
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Empire, whose fates, in the fifth century a.p., begin to diverge so 
widely. The extent and the causes of the process of social decline, 
discernible in the Western Empire before the Teutonic conquests, 
is doubtless somewhat obscure; still it seems clear that Christianity, 
if it did not contribute to it, did little or nothing to arrest it: the 
process appears to go on in the fourth and fifth centuries, unaffected 
by the establishment of Christianity as the dominant religion. 
But the Eastern or greater half of the Empire is perhaps more im- 
portant for our argument ; partly because Christianity had its origin 
and earliest development here, but chiefly because this part of the 
Empire continued to exist as an independent political community 
during the centuries in which the Western Church was developing 
in a theocratic direction. Now, Mr. Lecky is one of Mr. Kidd’s 
authorities; but I will not ask him exactly to accept that his- 
torian’s view, that of the “ Byzantine Empire the universal verdict 
of history is that it constitutes, with scarcely an exception, the 
most thoroughly base and despicable form that civilization has yet 
assumed.” This “universal verdict” is doubtless far too sweeping 
and unqualified: still, when all has been done that can be done 
to restore the lust character of the Byzantine Empire, its staunch- 
est champion will hardly refer to its history as evidence of the 
vitalizing and altruizing effect of religion. 

But even as regards Western Europe in the Middle Ages Mr. 
Kidd’s claims seem extravagant. He tells us that the “ultra- 
rational sanction” of religion had attained, in “the European 
Theocracy of the fourteenth century, a strength and influence 
never before known. Let us recall one or two salient facts in the 
history of this century. It begins with the conflict between Philip 
the Fair of France and Boniface the Eighth when the king, with 
the general support of the laity of his kingdom, defies the Pope’s 
authority, and publicly burns his bull “ Ausculta Fili” Then 
after an intervening Pope’s reign has been cut short, through his 
imprudence (as Villani suggests) in eating figs untasted, with 
Clement the Fifth begins the “Babylonish captivity” of the Papal 
Court at Avignon: in consequence of which, as Bishop Creighton 
says, “ the luxury, vice and iniquity of Avignon became proverbial 
throughout Europe.” Then, when the seventy years of this cap- 
tivity have terminated, there follows the great schism that lasts on 
into the fifteenth century. Let us imagine a thinker of the fourth 
century B.c.—say Plato or Aristotle, acquainted only with the 
“narrow and egotistical morality ” of Greece—resuscitated and made 
to read Mr. Kidd; and then introduced to the pair of rival popes 
who begin the schism, in the pages of the cautious and impartial 
ecclesiastical historian whom I have just mentioned. He will read, 
among other things, of the bargain by which in 1380 Urban the 
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Fifth agreed to invest Charles of Durazzo with the crown of Naples, 
on condition of his confirming the grants of “all the richest part 
of the Neapolitan kingdom,” which his Holiness has made to his 
nephew Butillo;—a profligate ruffian for whom his affectionate 
uncle pleads the excuse of youth, when subsequently, being forty 
years old, he breaks into a nunnery and violates a sister of noble 
birth. Then he might turn to contemplate Urban’s rival, Robert 
of Geneva, stamping out sedition at Cesena as Papal Legate (in the 
year before he became Clement the Seventh), with a barbarity that 
revolted even the hardened captain that commanded the papal 
mercenaries. “For three days and three nights the carnage raged 
inside the devoted city; five thousand perished in the slaughter, 
and the name of Cesena would have been destroyed if the barbarous 
general, Hawkwood, had not been better than his orders, saved a 
thousand women, and allowed some of the men to escape.” This 
exploit, the historian adds, “seems to have stood Robert in good 
stead, as convincing his electors of the promptitude and decision 
which he possessed in emergencies.” * I think our resuscitated 
philosopher, however willing to acknowledge the moral deficiencies 
of his own age and country, will hardly be much impressed by 
these evidences of the strength and influence of the “ ultra-rational 
sanction ” in developing altruism in medizval Europe. 

Let me not be misunderstood ; I do not deny that, in spite of 
the facts just mentioned—and many others of the same kind— 
there is still an important element of truth in Mr. Kidd’s argu- 
ments; but the truth, as he presents it, is distorted by exaggera- 
tions and omissions not only into error, but into absurdity. And 
there is similar exaggeration in what he says of the superior 
altruism of Protestant nations since the Reformation. England, 
no doubt, took the lead in abolishing the slave-trade and slavery ; 
but we have also to remember the prominent part that it took, 
after the Reformation, in developing the slave-trade and negro 
slavery ; moreover, in tracing the wave of philanthropic sentiment 
that swells gradually through the eighteenth century and prepares 
the way for the movement of Clarkson and Wilberforce, we must 
not forget the important contribution made to this tide of feeling 
by the free-thinking writers of Catholic France. Certainly I know 
nothing written on slavery in English before 1750 that stings and 
penetrates like the irony of Montesquieu. 


* See Creighton, History of the Papacy\during the Reformation, vol, i., eh. i., 
p- 65. 

+ I will quote a few sentences from the chapter to which I refer (Esprit des Lois, 
Book xv., chap. v.) Si j’avais 4 soutenir le droit que nous avons eu de rendre les 
negres esclaves, voici ce que je dirais : 

Les peuples d’ Europe ayant exterminé ceux de l’Amérique, ils ont da mettre en 
esclavage ceux de ’Afrique, pour s’en servirga defricher tant de terres. 

Le sucre serait trop cher, si l'on ne faisait travailler la plante qui le produit par 
des esclaves. 
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As for the general moral superiority of the Anglo-Saxon in his 
dealings with inferior races—I think that any Anglo-Saxon who 
will study with strict impartiality the “ wretched details of ferocity 
and treachery which have marked the conduct of civilized men in 
their relations with savages,” * is not likely to rise from the study 
thanking heaven that he is not a Frenchman or a Spaniard: but. 
rather with a humble hope that the page of history recording these 
details is now turned for West-European nations generally, and that. 
the future historian of the Europeanization of Africa will have a 
different tale to tell. 

But this is a subject. which my limits do not allow me to dis- 
cuss: and I have perhaps said enough to explain why I think that 
Mr. Kidd has left the science of society where he found it—un- 
constructed, so far as the laws of social development are concerned. 
It is permissible to hope that progress is being made towards its 
construction: and doubtless the study of biology would be a 
valuable preparation for any thinker who may attempt to further 
its progress. But I think that the biologist who is to succeed in 
this attempt will have to know a little more history than Mr. 
Kidd: and in any case some time must be expected to elapse 
before it will afford a solid basis for confident prophesying. It 
must be remembered that Sociology labours under many diffi- 
culties which we do not find in Biology. For instance, the 
organisms with which the latter deals are well-defined and mostly 
quite separate, which normally pass through a tolerably uniform 
series of stages from infancy to death, the nature and duration of 
which only vary within narrow limits; while, though they are 
subject to diseases of which the incidence is not similarly uniform, 
we can at any rate usually distinguish their normal from their 
morbid conditions with approximate accuracy. Neither of these 
statements are true of the organisins which sociology studies. Mr. 
Kidd, indeed, thinks otherwise ; in speaking of Rome under the 
Empire before Christianity, he says that “we have only to watch 
the progress of those well-marked and well-known symptoms of 
dissolution which life at a certain stage everywhere presents.” And 
here I admit, he might shelter himself behind historical authority 
more respectable than any he could find for some of his statements. 


Ceux dont il s’agit sont noirs depuis les pieds jusqu’ a la téte ; et ils ont le nez si 
écrasé qu il est presqu’ impossible de leur plaindre 

Il est impossible que nous supposions que ces gens-la sient des hommes, parce 
que si nous ies supposions des hommes, on commencerait i croire que nous ne 
sommes pas nous-mémes chrétiens. 

De petits esprits exagéreut trop l’injustice qu’ on fait aux Africains : ear, si 
elle était telle qu’ ils le disent, ne serait il pas venu daus la téte des princes de 
l'Europe, qui font entre eux tant de conventions inutiles, d’en faire une générale 
en faveur de la miséricorde et de la pitié. 

* This is the language of Merivale, Colonisation, chap. xx. ; and Merivale is not 
a writer who indulges in heated rhetoric. 
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before quoted. Still I think that in all such phrases an essentially 
vague analogy is strained to produce a false semblance of definite 
knowledge: since there is really no adequate reason for supposing 
that the Roman Empire could not continue to exist for an indefinite 
time if there had been no barbarians to invade it. And it is to be 
observed that though States, in a certain sense, come to an end 
through conquest, they are not thereby disintegrated, as the living 
organisms with which Biology deals are disintegrated by death 
natural or violent; the change they go through is always far less, 
and varies indefinitely in nature and extent. So again, in the case 
-of the social organism there is no well-defined distinction between 
conditions properly morbid and beneficial processes of change. 
For example, Comte ultimately came to think that the whole con- 
-dition of Western Europe between the Medizval predominance of 
the Catholic Church and the proximate establishment of the Positive 
Religion must be regarded as a morbid and abnormal condition; and, 
though this is an extreme case, it sufficiently shows how unsettled 
our common conceptions of normal and morbid are, in their relation 
to social phenomena. Now, I suppose that if biologists were hope- 
lessly disagreed as to whether a given animal was healthy or diseased, 
and if they had no reason to think that it would ever die unless it 
was eaten by another animal, their power of prophesying its future 
would be confined within very narrow limits; and I conceive that 
this parallel accurately describes the present condition of the social 
science. 

I conclude, then, that in the present state of our knowledge it is 
for most practical purposes wise to “ take short views” of the life 
of civilized society: not quite so short as those of the ordinary 
politician,—who can hardly be described as an “ animal of large dis- 
course,” except in the modern popular sense of the term: but cer- 
tainly short compared with those of the aspiring constructors of 
social dynamics, from Auguste Comte downwards. Not that we 
are to discard as useless either historical enquiries, or the syste- 
matic ascertainment of present movements of change : such studies 
will point out dangers against which we should be on our guard, 
and cheer us with hopes which it is legitimate to indulge. But 
these fears and hopes may prove dangerously misleading, if they 
beguile us into imagining ourselves able to forecast scientifically 
the future stages of social development. Scientific prevision of 
this kind will perhaps be ultimately attained, as the slow fruit of 
long years of labour yet to come ;—but even that is one of the 
things which it would be rash confidently to predict. 


H. SipGwick. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.—SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


PBatron—Her {Host Gracious (Majesty the Queen. 


President—His Grace the DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, K.G. 
Chairman—Siz EDWARD BIRKBECK, Bart., V.P. 
Deputy Chairman—CotoneL FITZ-ROY CLAYTON, V.P. 
Secretary CHARLES DIBDIN, Esq., F.R.G.S. 


APPEAL. 


HE Committee of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution 
earnestly appeal to the British Public for Funds to enable 
them to maintain their 308 Life-Boats now on the Coast and 
their Crews in the most perfect state of efficiency. This can only 
be effected by a large and permanent annual income. The 
Annual Subscriptions, Donations and Dividends are quite in- 
adequate for the purpose. The Committee are confident that in 
their endeavour to provide the brave Lifeboatmen, who nobly 
hazard their lives in order that they may save others, with the 
best possible means for carrying on their great work, they will 
meet with the entire approval of the people of this the greatest 
maritime country in the world, and that their appeal will not 
be made in vain, so that the scope and efficiency of our great 
life-saving service, of which the Nation has always been so proud, 
may not have to be curtailed. 


The Institution granted rewards for the saving of 428 lives by the Life- 
Boats in 1893, and of 170 lives by fishing and other boats during the same 
period, the total number of lives, for the saving of which the Institution granted 
rewards, in 1893 being 398. Total of lives saved, for which Rewards 
have been granted, from the Establishment of the Institution in 1824 to 
25th October, 1894, 38,381. 


The cost of a Life-Boat Station is at least £1,050, which includes £700 for the Life-Boat 
and her equipment. including Life-Belts for the crew, and Transporting Carriage for the Life- 
Boat, and £350 for the Boat-house (Slipway extra). The approximate annual expense of 
maintaining a Life-Boat Station is £100. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the Secretary, 
Charles Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.; 
by the Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59 Strand; by all 
the other Bankers in the United Kingdom; and by all the Life-boat Branches. 
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The Right Hon. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, M.P., when President of the 
Board of Trade, stated at the Annual Meeting of the Life-Boat Institution 
on the 30th April, 1892 :— 


“In the work of saving life at sea the Life-Boat Institution takes the 
larger part, not only as regards the number of lives saved and money spent, 
bat also as regards the efficiency of the work done. I have never 
had brought before my notice one single case in which the crews 
of the Life-Boats have failed to do their duty.” 


The Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., when President of the Board 
of Trade, said at the Annual Meeting on the 18th March, 1893 :— 


“No Government department could ever do the work as well 
as the National Life-Boat Institution. No Government department 
would ever maintain that alertness and alacrity which the Governors of 
that Institution always exhibited; and no Government department could 
ever evoke that generous sympathy with heroism which has characterised 
the work of the Institution. I trust the time will never come when the 
English public will abdicate their duty and their highest privilege of 
supporting such a noble Institution.” 


The Right Hon. the Earl Spencer, K.G., First Lord of the Admiralty, 
stated at the Annual Meeting of the Life-Boat Institution on the 21st April, 
1894 


“ A work like this is done entirely voluntarily without assistance from 
the State, and in this country I think we take a great pride in this. The 
Institution has a great claim on the country. . . . It does a great 
and a national work. On this account it has a claim on the generosity 
and liberality of the people.” 


The Right Hon. A. B. Forwood, M.P., when Secretary to the Admiralty, 
stated in publie at Liverpool :— 


“The Admiralty have no machinery whatever for working the Life-Boat 
Service, and I am decidedly of opinion that the best and, indeed, 
the only way that this work can be carried on is by the existing 
organisation.” 


The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London, when presiding at a 
meeting at the Mansion House on the 13th June, 1894, said :-— 


“The Royal National Life-Boat Institution is one of the most meritorious 
and useful voluntary institutions in this the greatest maritime country of the 
world. Indeed, there is perhaps no society which better deserves the 
financial support of the citizens of London.” 


The Right Hon. J. Bryce, M.P., President of the Board of Trade, 
said in the House of Commons on the 18th August, 1894 :— 


“The National Life-boat Institution deserves the confidence 
of the people.” 


On the 25th October, 1894, the Institution had granted altogether in rewards since its 
establishment in 1824, 98 Gold Medals and Clasps, 1,139 Silver Medals and ee 244 
Binocular Glasses, 15 Telescopes, 7 Aneroid Barometers, 44 Framed Certificates of Service, 
1,479 Votes of Thanks inscribed on Vellum and framed, and £145,500 in money. 
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IRON BUILDINGS 


For Home and Abroad. 


(ESTA BLISHED 50 YEARS.) 
RQ 


23 Gold and Silver Medals and Highest Awards: 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, COTTAGES, ROOMS, STUDIOS, STABLES, 
GOLF, TENNIS, AND CRICKET PAVILIONS, AND BUILDINGS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 


Hospitals a Speciality. 


Over 450 erected for H.M. Government, Corporations and Sanitary Authorities of the United Kingdom and 
Foreign Municipalities. 


Rasiest 


Erected, 


che, | Removed. 


Coach-houses, Loose Boxes. Iron riverside Bungalows, Cottages, 


Experience in the Construction of over 10,000 Iron Buildings in all 
Parts of the World. 


HUMPHREYS, Ltd. 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE, HYDE PARK, LONDON, S.W. 


| 
fits fits 
- 
Most Substantial & Durable Buildings known. Made in Sections. 
—Sbetch 


THE DIET OF ALL LUCKY DOGS. 


Spratt’s Patent 
DOG CAKES. 


SEE EACH CAKE IS STAMPED— 
“SPRATT’S PATENT” AND A 


TO ASSIST DENTITION GIVE 


SEE EACH CAKE IS STAMPED “SPRATT’S PUPPY” AND A “X.” 


Pamphlet on Canine Diseases Post Free. Your Tradesmen or Stores will supply you. 


SPRATT’S PATENT, LIMITED, BERMONDSEY, LONDON. 


66 
Gadbury’s 
“The Typical Cocoa of English Bo 


Manufacture, Absolutely Pure.” USED 
The A na ly ty t, (As in many of the so-called 


Pure Foreign Cocoas). 


SUN LIFE OFFICE 


FOR PROVISION AGAINST THE 


NEW ESTATE DUTIES 


Apply to the. Secretary for Particulars, at the 


CHIEF OFFICE—63, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
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